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CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES 


FATHER PIERRE-JEAN DE SMET: UNITED 
STATES AMBASSADOR TO 
THE INDIANS* 


By W. Parrick DonneELLy, S.J., A.B. 
INTRODUCTION 


If, as Thomas Gray assures us, “Full many a flower is born 
to blush unseen, and waste its sweetness on the desert air,” perhaps 
it is also true that blooms unhidden, and even quite prominently 
displayed in our front gardens suffer a like fate. For they too 
can waste their “sweetness on the desert air” of unappreciation. 
History has not always been fair in the bestowal of its honors. 
Great men have been lost in oblivion; less great have adorned its 
pages. Nor is it to be naively supposed that the failure to ap- 
preciate great characters is altogether due to their being unseen or 
unknown. There is such a thing as missing the obvious. For 
there exists a clear-cut distinction between seeing and understand- 
ing; between knowing and fully realizing a canyon-like gulf. 

In the frontier history of the West, the towering figure of 
Father De Smet looms altogether too large to be excluded from 
the field of vision of anyone who would scan that most American 
portion of continental America. “Explorers of this attractive 
field,” as one writer puts it, “are constantly running across the trail 
of Father De Smet, which interlaces the whole Northwest from 
St. Louis to the Straits of Juan de Fuca.” So large is De Smet’s 
name written across the map of the West that perhaps its magni- 
tude, to some extent, precludes the proper focusing of our atten- 
tion. At any rate this much is certain: historians have not 
accorded Father De Smet the place in American history which he 
rightfully deserves. 


*Thesis presented to the faculty of the Graduate School of Saint Louis 
University in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Degree of 
Master of Arts, 1934. 
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This neglect may be partially explained by the fact that De Smet 
was primarily a religious man, a missionary, an announcer of the 
evangelium. Certainly the majority of writers who have dealt 
with Father De Smet have been concerned principally with his 
religious activities. And while it is by no means desirable nor 
historically accurate to exclude from the pages of history so 
intimate and vital a factor as religion and its influences, still it is 
equally undesirable to allow the consideration of religious achieve- 
ment to push out of an historical picture every other aspect of a 
man’s life. 

Nevertheless it is precisely this which seems to have occurred 
in the case of Father De Smet. Yet as Gilbert J. Garraghan has 
pointed out, besides his importance from a religious point of view, 
Father De Smet also has a claim to a prominent place in the 
historic panorama of western development on at least two other 
scores.1 These are, firstly, his voluminous writings on every phase 
of the early trans-Mississippi West, including maps and other 
topographical charts; secondly, and most noteworthy of all, his 
invaluable work in behalf of peace as an ambassador of the United 
States Government to the Indian tribes of the western plains and 
mountains. 

The present monograph is the first attempt to study exhaustively 
De Smet’s work as peacemaker between the American Government 
and the tribesmen of the Great West. Accordingly his missionary 
activity is treated only in so far as it has a direct bearing or in- 
fluence on his labors in behalf of peace. Without doing violence 
to the man himself, his religious labors, of course, can never be 
completely excluded. Yet in the present study they are not 
emphasized, and as far as practicable, are given a subordinate 
place. 

Original material available for such a work is abundant. A con- 
siderable amount of that which bears on the present subject has 
been merely collected for the use of the historian by Chittenden 
and Richardson in their monumental volumes, Life, Letters and 
Travels of Father Pierre-Jean De Smet, S.J., a work of which we 
shall have occasion to speak presently. That nothing of importance 


*Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J., “Father De Smet—History Maker” in IIlinois 
Catholic Historical Review, Vol. VI, 1924, p. 168. 
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on the topic at hand be overlooked, the writer has devoted months 
to a careful perusal of the thousands of original Desmetiana manu- 
scripts contained in the archives of St. Louis University. Our 
investigation has brought to light a number of interesting docu- 
ments, hitherto unpublished. Since some of these have an 
important bearing on our subject they are included together with 
other material at the end of the volume in a Documentary Supple- 
ment. In addition to these sources, special efforts have been made 
to study the question from the standpoint of the Federal Govern- 
ment by delving into the yearly Reports of the Indian Commis- 
sioners with their accompanying documents; reports of special 
commissions in regard to the Indians, various Senate and House 
documents, and other independent governmental publications. Per- 
sonal correspondence with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Honorable John Collier, has also made available to the writer 
further manuscript material contained in the files of the Indian 
Department at Washington, D. C. 

The writer has endeavored to be as objective as possible in his 
presentation. Since he is dealing largely with original documents, 
he has generally preferred to quote directly from the document 
rather than to reproduce its substance. This desire will account 
for the numerous quotations scattered through this volume. 
References, whenever possible, are given to Chittenden and 
Richardson’s compilation of Father De Smet’s writings. It is 
unnecessary to add that all the photostatic reproductions of docu- 
ments appear here for the first time; with one exception the same 
is true of the illustrations reproduced from De Smet’s Linton 
Album. 

One other point should be noticed. The treatment given the 
various phases of the Indian problem—‘‘The Indian Character,” 
“Character and Environment of the White Settler,” “Mutual Rela- 
tions of Indian and White,” “Indian Wars,” “Indian Peace 
Treaties,” “Congressional Peace Commission of 1867-1868,” 
“Justice and Peace,” and the like—is to be considered as more 
than simply preparatory; more than a mere background. Rather 
this treatment is an integral part of the subject and these different 
aspects are analyzed in the beginning for the sake of clarity and 
to avoid what would otherwise be lengthy, though necessary 
digressions in the narrative. 
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Finally, if we may return to the thought of Gray’s Elegy, this 
monograph has been undertaken in the sincere belief that an un- 
seen or unnoticed flower need not forever remain such if only some 
one will go to the trouble of removing it from its sequestered vale 
of unappreciation and present its beauty to those who are ready 
and honestly willing to admire the noble and sublime. Concluding 
in the language of the same metaphor, we respectfully submit, 
with apologies to none and a challenge to all, that there is no 
fairer flower in the garden of the Great West than Father Pierre- 
Jean De Smet of the Company of Jesus. 

The writer wishes to express his gratitude to Professor Thomas 
F. O’Connor of the department of history of St. Louis University 
for his invaluable direction and assistance ; also to Mr. John Lange, 
S.J., and to Messrs. Arthur Kanuch, S.J., and Anthony Man- 
giaracina, S.J., for their generous aid in the preparation of the 
photographic plates. 














CHAPTER I 
PIERRE-JEAN De Smet, 1801-1873 


“As Father De Smet was a friend of the Indians to an extent 
never equalled by any other white man, so there was never 
another white man for whom they felt the deep personal af- 
fection and absolute trust that they did for him?” 

It is not within the scope of the present chapter to give a minute 
and exhaustive account of the innumerable remarkable incidents 
in the life of this remarkable man. This sketch is intended to 
give merely a short outline of his life in order that the reader may 
more easily appreciate just where, when, and after what prepara- 
tion and contact with the Indians, De Smet’s relations with the 
United States Government had their inception. Under a subse- 
quent heading we shall have occasion to treat of the influence 
which he acquired over the Indians of the West, a factor which 
later stood him in such good stead in his role of peacemaker. 

The Belgian town of Termonde on the River Scheldt was De 
Smet’s birthplace. There he was born on January 31, 1801. Of 
his early life in Belgium we need only remark that it was charac- 
terized both by a manly spirit of piety and by an extraordinary 
bodily strength that soon earned the powerful youth the sobriquet 
of “Samson.” These gifts of nature and of grace should never be 
lost sight of, as they offer the key to the proper understanding 
of the future missioner’s entire life. With him the spirit was 
willing and the flesh was strong to do its bidding. Witness his 
200,000 miles of journeyings in the interest of the Indian mis- 
sions which he made by every possible mode and means of trans- 
portation—by land and by sea, by barge and canoe, on snow shoes 
and on dog sled, by horse and by rail. 

Against the wishes of his parents, the youthful Pierre left his 
native land for America in 1821, being accompanied by several 
companions and the renowned apostle of Kentucky, Father Charles 
Nerinckx. His purpose was to join the Society of Jesus in Mary- 
land and engage in missionary work. Two years later he left 


‘Life, Letters and Travels of Father Pierre-Jean De Smet, SJ., by Hiram 
Martin Chittenden and Alfred Talbot Richardson, New York, 1905, Vol. 
I, p. 115. 
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Whitemarsh, Maryland, with eight companions for the West to 
establish, at Florissant near St. Louis, Missouri, the future 
Missouri Province of the Society of Jesus. His ordination to the 
priesthood took place in 1827. 

Between 1833 and 1837 he was in Europe, regaining his strength 
which had been temporarily impaired and laboring to raise funds 
for the American mission. Returning to this country by way of 
New York and Pittsburgh in 1837, he went to Florissant with three 
candidates for the Novitiate. In May of the following year he 
set out for his first mission among the Indians which was estab- 
lished within the present limits of Council Bluffs, Iowa. Shortly 
afterwards he began his career as peacemaker by personally 
arbitrating (April, 1839) the causes of war between the Potawa- 
tomies and Yankton Sioux. 

In answer to the solicitations of several deputations of Indians 
from the Rocky Mountains, Father De Smet in 1840 went to 
survey the prospects for opening a mission among the tribes of 
that distant region. The next spring, accompanied by two Fathers 
and three Brothers coadjutor, he journeyed over the Oregon trail 
and established St. Mary’s Mission among the Flatheads of the 
Bitter Root Valley in the northwestern part of the present-day 
Montana. 

Succeeding years were spent in traveling to and from the Far 
West, in soliciting funds in the eastern part of the United States 
and in Europe, in establishing Indian missions, visiting tribes, and 
in baptising old and young. The sum total of all the collections 
made by Father De Smet in Europe amounted to over a million 
francs, all of which went to the upbuilding of the Indian missions 
in the West.? 

At the request of the officials of the Indian bureau Father De 
Smet attended the famous Fort Laramie Council of 1851 at Horse 
Creek, thirty-seven miles below the Fort. The celebrated Indian 
fighter, General William S. Harney, succeeded in getting Father 
De Smet to accompany his Utah expedition in 1858 in the nominal 
capacity of chaplain, but in reality because of his extraordinary as- 
cendancy over the Indian tribes. When Harney was commissioned 


*Walter H. Hill, S.J., History of St. Louis University, St. Louis, 1879, 
p. 116. 
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to go to Oregon the same year in order to quiet the Indian tribes 
of the Pacific Northwest, De Smet again accompanied him in the 
same capacity. At the instance of the United States Government, 
the indefatigable missionary, now grown old in serving the red 
man, was persuaded to accompany General Alfred Sully’s expedi- 
tion of 1864 to the Upper Missouri, in an endeavor to obtain a 
peaceful settlement of difficulties with the warring tribesmen of 
that almost inaccessible section. In 1867 he traveled with an in- 
terpreter, at the United States Indian Commissioner’s behest, 
among the hundreds of important tribes along the Missouri river 
and was successful in obtaining their peaceful submission. He 
worked independently though in collaboration with the Congres- 
sional Peace Commission of 1868, making in that year his twenty- 
eight day journey into the heart of the hostile Powder river 
country to the camp of Sitting Bull, one of the most astute of the 
many celebrated Sioux chieftains. With only a white interpreter 
and a comparatively small Indian bodyguard, the great peacemaker 
induced the hostiles to send in a delegation to Fort Rice to 
negotiate a treaty with the whites. The achievement of this peace 
mission stands absolutely unique in the annals of our Indian 
history. Commenting on this remarkable success, Chittenden 
and Richardson remark: 

It was a most dangerous undertaking, for it was not believed 

that any white man could approach them unprotected except 

at the cost of his life. It is saying a great deal that there 
was only one man in the United States who could do this, but 
we believe it to be the truth.® 

When President Grant inaugurated his policy of allowing the 
religious bodies in charge of the various missions to nominate 
Indian agents for vacancies that occurred in their agencies, Father 
De Smet was chosen to make the nominations for all the Catholic 
missions because of his comprehensive knowledge of everything 
that pertained to the western missions. 

His death occurred at St. Louis on the Mississippi, the morning 
of May 23, 1873, just two hundred years after an earlier Jesuit 
missionary, Father James Marquette, had passed the site of St. 
Louis as he swept down the Father of Waters. Among the many 


*Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit. Vol. I, p. 92. 
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hundreds present at Father De Smet’s funeral were Col. Robert 
Campbell, General Harney, General D. M. Frost, Col. George 
Knapp, General A. J. Smith, and Major Thomas.* In his funeral 
oration Archbishop Ryan of St. Louis paid a glowing tribute to 
the memory of the heroic missionary. 

The author of the History of St. Lows University remarks that 
“Perhaps no Jesuit since the restoration of the Jesuit order, in 1814, 
has gained so widespread a celebrity as Father De Smet.’® But 
the greatest testimony to the renown of Father De Smet has been 
given by Major Hiram Martin Chittenden, one of the ablest 
authorities on western history. From the “Rich fund of material’ 
on early western history contained in De Smet’s writings, Chitten- 
den produced four volumes of most interesting letters and observa- 
tions from the pen of the great missionary and Indian pacifier, for 
the sole purpose of making these works available to scholars of 
pioneer western history. Unfortunately, for one reason or another 
this valuable source of information has not been widely used. 

In concluding this brief account, we may say that one can 
succinctly and yet comprehensively describe the life and character 
of Father De Smet in only three words: He was “The White 
Indian!’ The full import of this title, perhaps obscure to the 
reader now, will become clearer as we go on. 


‘St. Louis Western Watchman, May 31, 1873. 
"Hill, op. cit. p. 116. 











CHAPTER II 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM 


The multifarious components which made up the Indian problem 
of the last century can not be reduced to one or two elements. 
Such a process would be much to the liking of everyone, but the 
question is far too complex and involved to be so easily analyzed. 

It concerns in its entirety not merely the relation between Indian 
and white, but the relation between Indian chief and brave, as well 
as the status between brave and brave. It involves immemorial 
connections in the way of compacts and agreements between the 
tribes of one nation and those of another. And on the side of the 
whites there are still greater ramifications. Just among themselves 
there were such independent groups of whites as the Military de- 
partment, the Indian department, the Territories, the frontier 
States, business corporations, individual traders, merchants, home- 
steaders and settlers. Any single member of these white groups 
might enter into contracts or agreements with any other or with 
all the other units in the white group or with any of the Indian 
groups. The natural result was that there sprung up such a multi- 
plicity of relations and cross-relations that no one will ever com- 
pletely unravel them. 


Moreover the machinery of our government was never satisfac- 
torily adapted to meet the Indian situation with efficiency and dis- 
patch. It was impossible for a wronged Indian to obtain legal 
redress as he had no legal standing before the courts. Besides, the 
American authorities were not at all in unanimity among them- 
selves as to what should be done, or how it should be carried out. 
Various Presidents had their own ideas about the Indian situation; 
on the same matters eastern philanthropic societies, and easterners 
generally, sharply differed with the westerners and frontiersmen; 
Congress at length came to loggerheads with the Senate over the 
control of treaties; while the opposition that continually existed 
between the Interior and War departments over control and man- 
agement is proverbial. Add to all this the frequent changes of 
personnel and policy as the result of party affiliations, the lack 
of proper publication and collection of treaties, the scant means 
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for administering criminal justice in frontier regions, poor com- 
munication and methods of transportation, fundamental differences 
in language, manner of life and race characteristics, and you will 
have some idea of the manifold aspects to be analyzed and treated 
in a comprehensive and scholarly disquisition on the Indian 
question. 

We can not, of course, speak of all these factors. We simply 
mention them to show that the forces which were at work in keep- 
ing our Indian affairs in a constant state of ferment were not due 
to solitary incidents or motives, but to many diverse ingredients, 
some of more importance, to be sure, than others, but all contribut- 
ing in their own way to the complicating of a naturally complex 
problem. 

But in order to give an intelligent understanding and a proper 
estimate of the remarkable achievements of Father De Smet it is 
of paramount importance that we single out for brief discussion 
the following aspects of the Indian problem: 1) Indian and white: 
a) The Indian character; b) Character and environment of the 
white settlers; c) Mutual relations of Indian and white; 2) Policy 
of the Federal Government: a) Indian wars; b) Indian peace 
treaties; c) Congressional Peace Commission of 1867-1868. 


PART I. INDIAN AND WHITE 
THE INDIAN CHARACTER 


The North American Indian, his character and habits, will ever 
offer an interesting field for research and, it may be added, con- 
troversy. Much has been written about him; much will be written 
about him. Unfortunately he has written little or nothing about 
himself. Because so much has been published concerning the red 
man and from so many divergent personal viewpoints, it is not 
easy to obtain an estimate of the Indian as he really was. There 
are three viewpoints on the subject—the two extremes and a course 
midway between both. Some, as the Indian story-teller, Mabel 
Powers, would glorify him and place him on a pedestal with his 
head and heart piercing the clouds.1 Others will deign to make 
no distinction between the Indian and the brute beast of the 


1Cf. Mabel Powers, The Indian as Peacemaker, New York, 1932. 
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forest, except to say that the Indian was more cunning and cruel. 

Practically everything that has been written on the Indian bears 
a strong imprint of personal bias. Pacifists in the East, remote 
from the dangers connected with frontier life, and who had never 
heard the blood-curdling war whoop of the infuriated Indian 
warriors, nor seen the savage fury with which they mutilated their 
victims, were inclined to emphasize only the best side of the Indian 
character. On the other hand, military men as a rule, were wont 
to take a view that was antipodal to the one just expressed. Gen- 
eral Custer for example, who certainly had many opportunities for 
studying the Indian ere his fateful demise at their hands, takes a 
definite stand against the benign and romantic portrayal of the 
tribesmen as given in the works of Cooper. He voices his own 
opinion as follows: 


Stripped of the beautiful romance with which we have been 
so long willing to envelop him, transferred from the inviting 
pages of the novelist to the localities where we are compelled 
to meet him, in his native village, on the war path, and when 
raiding upon our frontier settlements and lines of travel, the 
Indian forfeits his claim to the appellation of the “noble red 
man.” We see him as he is, and, so far as all knowledge goes, 
as he ever has been, a savage in every sense of the word; not 
worse, perhaps, than his white brother would be similarly 
born and bred, but one whose cruel and ferocious nature far 
exceeds that of any wild beast of the desert.” 


Between the two extreme viewpoints there is a middle opinion, 
which is unquestionably the more correct view. Not that the con- 
tentions of the extremists are utterly untrue, but they contain at 
best only partial truths, since they have either generalized from 
individual instances or comparatively small groups, and have 
passed judgment on all Indians, or because of personal occupation 
or environment have rendered themselves morally incapable of 
considering every side of the Indian character in the light of cold 
objectivity. While not excluding the valuable testimony of traders, 
trappers, army officers, government agents and the like (many of 
whom belong to the middle group) yet we unhesitatingly accord 
the first place in importance to the judgments of the Indian mis- 
sionaries. These men lived with the Indians as did no one else; 


*General G. A. Custer, Wild Life on the Plains, St. Louis (date?), p. 22. 
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they bore their sufferings together with them; feasted with them 
in time of plenty; and lived with them on roots, moss and acorns, 
when starvation visited the tribes. As no other group, the mis- 
sionaries understood the best aspirations of the Indian heart, and 
at the same time appreciated his obvious limitations. Should 
anyone doubt the verity of this we might respectfully refer him 
to a perusal of the seventy-odd volumes of Jesuit Relations. The 
same fact may be observed in the writings of the Franciscan and 
Jesuit Fathers of the Southwest. And when we come to the most 
important Indian area of modern United States, that lying between 
the Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains, the question is 
almost narrowed down to the writings of one missionary, Pierre- 
Jean De Smet. For the writings of Father De Smet on the 
Indians of the Northwest form perhaps the most reliable single 
source obtainable on the Indians of that section. No less authori- 
ties than Chittenden and Richardson have said, “The history of 
the native races of North America can never be fully written 
without consulting the writings of Father De Smet.’ 

The distinctive and redeeming attribute, therefore, of all those 
who belong to the middle group rests on the fact that while 
acknowledging the plainsman to be crafty and uncivilized, at the 
same time they believed and recognized him to be human. Hence 
it is their judgment that we should be most inclined to follow. 

The adherents of this group are universally agreed that the 
Indian, at least in his more primitive state, was unsurpassed by 
any people in the natural virtue of physical courage. Indian annals 
frequently reveal the exercise of this virtue in death grapples with 
wild beasts, in enduring the tortures consequent on captivity by 
a hostile tribe, or in facing the muskets of the white man. Again 
loyalty to family or tribe was prominently exhibited by them. Life 
in the woods and on the plains with its daily struggle for subsis- 
tence made them sagacious and ingenious to a remarkable degree 
in providing for food and water, in reading and utilizing the bene- 
fits and manifold signs of nature. They believed in a supreme 
Deity who guided the affairs of earth and who was to be suppli- 
cated by sacrifices and self-imposed austerities.. Before the advent 
of the whites their languages were bereft of profanity and they 


*Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit. Vol. I, p. 138. 
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had no blasphemous words. Their oaths when solemnly made 
could nearly always be relied on, even when their fulfilment cost 
them severely. Adultery was generally punished by death. Finally 
they were noted for their rugged democracy and equality—sharing 
equally among all the last meager morsel of food, honoring those 
and those only whose valorous deeds according to their code 
rendered them exalted, and deciding questions of great moment in 
open council to which all the braves lent their presence and opinion. 
In estimating their good qualities it is well to remember the words 
of De Smet: 
By most persons the capacity of the Indians has been greatly 
underrated. They are generally considered as low in intellect, 
wild men thirsting after blood, hunting for game or plunder, 
debased in their habits and groveling in their ideas. Quite 
the contrary is the case. They show order in their national 
government, order and dignity in the management of their 
domestic affairs, zeal in what they believe to be their religious 
duties, sagacity and shrewdness in their dealings and often a 
display of reasoning powers far above the medium of un- 
educated white men or Europeans.* 


Turning now to the seamy side of their character, we find that 
the men were very slothful, usually leaving the most severe labor 
to the care of the women. This trait led Carl Schurz to write into 
one of his official Governmental reports that the Indian is the only 
natural born aristocrat on the face of the earth. And while they 
were loyal, their loyalty sometimes found its most fervent expres- 
sion in fearful deeds of retaliation and revenge. Moreover their 
religious beliefs often degenerated into gross superstitions. And 
if they punished adultery by death, still it was not because it was 
looked upon as a crime against the Almighty, but rather against 
individuals, either father or husband, as the case might be. Robbery 
was not frequent among themselves, but it was not considered 
wrong to rob the whites. And since their councils took no cogni- 
zance of private disagreements and no court demanded redress, the 
individual Indian became the judge of his own acts and self- 
appointed administrator of justice even in such a matter as murder. 
His knife and tomahawk took the place of judge and jury in the 


“De Smet to a fellow-priest; cf. Chittenden and Richardson, op. cit. Vol. 
III, p. 1063. 
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administration of what he believed to be justice. Lastly the most 
noticeable and revolting aspect of his every day life, in the eyes of 
the white man, was the filth and vermin in which he seemed to 
live content, insensible to anything like repugnance in this respect. 
“Dirt,” says one missionary, “has been defined as valuable mat- 
ter out of place, but the savage did not regard dirt as ever out of 
place—whether on his person, his apparel, in his foul lodge, or in 
his scant utensils and in his food. Consequently to him there was 
no such thing as dirt.’”’® 

While all the virtues and vices that we have enumerated above 
can be verified from the writings of Father De Smet, it will be 
helpful to hear the missionary’s own judgment of the disagreeable 
side of the Indian’s life: 
Crime therefore, of any kind, as viewed by us, viz. as an 
offense toward God and to the laws of man, can have no 
existence with them. Take for instance the greatest of all 
crimes, murder. An Indian never commits what to him are 
equivalent to our ideas of murder... in all cases, murder in 
their idea is an act of self-defense attendant on their peculiar 
civil organization. . . From this we can conceive that neither 
robbery nor theft can be considered as offenses to the Great 
Spirit, as it is only another way of the Indian for securing 
means to make a living for himself and family. It is, how- 
ever, an offense to the individual and punished accordingly. 
... When they rob whites they think they are doing right. . . ® 


CHARACTER AND ENVIRONMENT OF THE WHITE SETTLER 


Even before Lewis and Clark made their memorable journey 
(1804-1806) up the Missouri and down the Columbia, passing 
through the heart of the Indian country to the shores of the 
Pacific, as well as before the Southwest was explored by Zebulon 
Pike (1806-1807), white traders and trappers had already covered 
much of that territory. The lack of opposition and the rapidity 
with which the trader penetrated the Indian country along the 
earliest inland routes, the waterways, has been clearly indicated 
by the late Professor Frederick Jackson Turner, as being primarily 


®Rev. Peter Rosen, The Black Hills of South Dakota, St. Louis, 1895, p. 62. 
*De Smet to a friend; cf. Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit. Vol III, pp. 
1071-1073 passim. 
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due to the advantage which the possession of firearms gave to 
tribes over their less fortunate enemies. 


The explanation of the rapidity of this advance is connected 
with the effects of the trader on the Indian. The trading post 
left the unarmed tribes at the mercy of those that had pur- 
chased firearms—a truth which the Iroquois Indians wrote in 
blood, and so the remote and unvisited tribes gave eager wel- 
come to the trader.* 


No such reason existed in regard to the arrival of the later 
white settlers who came to build homes on the country, and con- 
sequently no such welcome was accorded them. The frontier 
settlers differed essentially in their purpose and manner of life 
from the trader who preceded them. Unlike the trader they were 
not temporary occupants who set up their flimsy shack for a few 
months and then passed on, leaving the country just as it had been 
before their arrival. The settler, as his name truly indicates, came 
to stay. And even though the wanderlust urged many to “break 
for the high timber” or to span the prairie desert when habitation 
became the least bit populous, yet the eddying, creeping frontier 
settlement which they forsook, remained a permanent encroach- 
ment on the western Indian’s land, which the Indian knew formed 
an impassable barrier that forever closed his old trails to the East. 
As a logical result, bloody friction arose between the Indian and 
settler. Open hostility with the red man, or at best armed 
neutrality, is the familiar story of the frontier all the way across 
the breadth of our nation. This relentless hostility to the native 
of the forest and plain is one of the most persistent notes in the 
character of the frontiersmen for over three hundred years. Later 
home-seekers going West were imbued with animosity towards 
the Indian long before they reached the sparsely populated lands 
of the trans-Mississippi country. Such an attitude became an 
actual, if not a cheerful, tradition. It has been commonly 
designated as the “Indian peril.” Later generations of westerners 
grew up in such an environment. Other qualities, conspicuously 
noticeable in the character of the frontier settler, such as the ease 
with which he entered into cooperative and democratic enterprises, 


"Frederick Jackson Turner, “Significance of the Frontier,” in The Frontier 
in American History, New York, 1920, p. 13. 
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his individualism and self-reliance, were directly determined in 
considerable degree by the existence of the “Indian peril.” A 
common danger demanded community activity. This community 
activity in war had strong repercussions in other phases of western 
life which we are apt to overlook or to subordinate. 

Almost without exception great western leaders, and for that 
matter several national leaders, were made by the “Indian peril.” 
In the West men rose to fame and importance either because of 
their ability to cope with the “Indian peril” in a peaceful way or 
to crush it by blood. Examples of the proponents of the peaceful 
mode are such men as Manuel Lisa, Dr. John McLaughlin, Major 
Fitzpatrick, Father De Smet, Kit Carson and many others. Men 
who might be put into the latter category are William H. Harrison 
who rode to the Presidency on the slogan of his supposed victory 
over Tecumseh at Tippecanoe in 1811 (“Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too”); Andrew Jackson who likewise went to the White House 
on an Indian ticket; General Custer, and Phil Sheridan whose 
motto, “There are no good Indians, but dead Indians” is often 
taken as the prevailing sentiment of the West. 

Nevertheless it is only fair to say that every type of white man, 
both good and bad, found representation on the frontier. There 
were courageous fur traders and trappers as well as unscrupulous 
gamblers and land speculators; thrifty and _ religious-minded 
farmers as well as debased criminals of every conceivable stamp. 
Perhaps the chief difficulty on the frontier lay in the fact that the 
good, among the whites, did not often seek an increment of their 
praiseworthy qualities by exercising their virtues in the interest 
of the unfortunate natives, while the ignoble found in the ignorant 
savages the most fertile ground for the prolific cultivation and 
harvesting of their debasing vices. 


MuTvuAL RELATION OF INDIAN AND WHITE 


An officer of the United States army, General John Gibbon, is 
responsible for perpetuating the saying that as soon as the Pilgrim 
Fathers set foot upon our shores “they fell upon their knees, and 
then upon the aborigines.”* But this attitude, if we except the 


*John Gibbon, “Transfer of Indian Bureau to War Department” in Ameri- 
can Catholic Quarterly, Vol. XIX, 1894, p. 244. 
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Calverts, Penn and Roger Williams, should not be more specifi- 
cally applied to the Pilgrims than to the other white emigrants who 
settled either temporarily or permanently along our Atlantic 
seaboard. 

The relation of Indian and white is a pathetic story that began 
early in the seventeenth century, continuing westward over the 
continent, and only came to a conclusion with the threatened ex- 
tinction of the red man in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
The first settlers to our shores were hospitably received by the 
Indians. The Pilgrims had been but a few months at Plymouth 
when, according to George Bancroft, Samoset, who had learned 
English from the fishermen at Penobscot, approached their village 
and greeted them kindly in their own tongue, “Welcome English- 
men.”’® Samoset proved to be the representative of the great chief 
Massasoit and his visit paved the way for a treaty of peace. A 
half century later the English were tracking Massasoit’s son and 
successor Philip, through the forests bent on his extermination.!® 
And thereafter along the western boundaries of the colonies, 
hostility to the red man became traditional. Yet we must not 
imagine that the Indians were entirely without blame. They were 
human, as we have pointed out, and quickly grew jealous of the 
white man’s power and covetous of his possessions. 

In the opening years of the eighteenth century, Connecticut was 
allowing five pounds for every Indian scalp taken within the 
boundaries of the colony.4! While of Massachusetts Turner has 
penned the following: 

Massachusetts offered bounties for scalps, varying in amount 

according to whether the scalp was of men, or women and 

youths, and whether it was taken by regular forces under 
pay, or volunteers without pay. One of the most stirring 
phases of frontier adjustment, was the proposal of the Rev. 

Solomon Stoddard of Northampton in the fall of 1703, urging 

the use of dogs “to hunt Indians as they do Bears.” The 

argument was that the dogs would catch many an Indian who 
would be too light of foot for the townsmen, nor was it to be 
thought of as inhuman; for the Indians “act like wolves and 


*George Bancroft, History of the United States, New York, 1883, Vol. I, 
p. 210. 

dem, pp. 386-388. 
"Turner, op. cit. p. 45. . 
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are to be dealt with as wolves.” In fact Massachusetts passed 

an act in 1706 for the raising and increasing of dogs for the 

better security of the frontiers, and both Massachusetts and 

Connecticut in 1708 paid money from their treasury for the 

trailing of dogs.?* 

Still withal it certainly was not the studied purpose of the Kings 
of England at least to wipe out and destroy the Indian. Rather 
their intent was to Christianize and civilize the Indian as can be 
seen from the wording of their early charters. While too much 
cannot be deduced from the official wording of charters, often 
stereotyped in form, yet justice demands that we accord the 
monarchs a measure of sincerity. For example in the First Char- 
ter of Virginia, granted by James I to Sir Thomas Gates, George 
Somers and their associates in April, 1606, we read the following: 

We greatly commending, and graciously accepting of, their 

Desires for the Furtherance of so noble a Work, which may, 

by the Providence of Almighty God, hereafter tend to the 

Glory of His Divine Majesty, in propagating of Christian 

Religion to such People, as yet live in Darkness and miserable 

Ignorance of the true Knowledge and Worship of God, and 

may in time bring the Infidels and Savages, living in those 

Parts, to human Civility, and to a settled and quiet Govern- 

ment ; DO, by these our Letters and Patents, graciously accept 

of, and agree to, their humble and well-intended Desires :'* 
Expressions of similar import are contained in a number of the 
other early charters granted by the English Kings." 

One of the fundamental causes of the hostile attitude between 
Indian and white all the way across the continent has its roots in 
the question of land. The American settlers wanted land, free 
land, abundant land. Nothing would stop them. George III’s 
proclamation in 1763 forbidding his colonial officials to grant 
lands beyond “the heads or sources of any of the rivers which 
fall into the Atlantic” was probably an effort to preserve peace 
with the Indians by removing this cause of hostilities, to wit the 
taking of Indian lands.’° But his efforts were thwarted and his 


“Idem, pp. 45-46. 
William Macdonald, Documentary Source Book of American History, 


New York, 1926, p. 2. 
“Idem, cf. First Charter of Massachusetts (1628) p. 26; Charter of 


Carolina (1662) p. 63; Rhode Island Plantation (1663) p. 67. 
Idem, p. 116. 
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proclamation was bitterly resented by the Americans. It did not 
matter to the pioneer homesteader that the Indian was living on 
the land. He was determined that he would clear away the Indian 
with the other undesirable encumbrances on the land. He would 
take the choice land, if he even had to build his home on it and 
make his house a fort in order to hold it. 

On the side of the Indian, it should be noted that he was not 
primarily concerned in the possession and cultivation of the land as 
such, but in the subsistence that abundant land, unoccupied by the 
whites, guaranteed to his food supply. Hence he did not need to 
climb to the top of some high mountain and peer a great distance 
into the future to see that it was to his advantage to prevent as 
far as possible the encroachment of the whites on his domain. 

By 1825 the question had become so acute that under the leader- 
ship of John Calhoun, during the Presidency of Monroe, an Indian 
policy was worked out that had for its object the removal of all 
tribes east of the Mississippi to the Great Plain districts. At that 
time it was generally believed that the plains were unsuited for 
habitation by the whites. This new region was to be their 
permanent home, guaranteed to them by the most sacred promises. 
“The American citizen, by his own enactment, no longer possessed 
a right to advance his settlements towards the West.’2® However 
the traffic along the overland trails in the following decades showed 
the falsity of the “Plain myth” and the white man was soon again 
pushing the Indian further westward. The incursions of the whites 
caused the rapid decimation of the millions of buffalo roaming the 
plains and upon which the savages depended for their principal 
food supply. Simply for amusement tens of thousands of these 
great ungainly beasts were slaughtered and their carcasses left in 
the withering sun—food only for coyotes and other scavengers 
of the plains. 

Hearts of patriotic Americans beat faster when pictures are 
called up to them of migrating families in Conestoga wagons and 
of western pioneers clad in buckskin jackets with six-shooters 
dangling at the hips. These western settlers have given to our 
nation some of its most characteristic qualities of democracy and 


“Frederic L. Paxson, History of the American Frontier, Boston, 1924, p. 
284. 
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sturdy self-dependence. However, we should not close our eyes 
to the other side of the picture. The inspiring titles, “Winning 
of the West,” “Advancing Frontier,” and “Great Open Spaces,” 
have a sad counterpart among the Indians in the Loosing of the 
West, the Retreating Frontier, and the Narrow Indian Reservation. 
The interminable series of Indian removals will yet furnish a 
theme for a great American epic. 

The Government Peace Commission (about which we shall 
speak later) after a serious study of the causes of the constant 
antipathy between Indian and white sum up their findings under 
three heads: “First. The antipathy of race. Second. The dif- 
ference of customs and manners arising from their tribal or 
clannish organizations. Third. The difference in language, which 
in a great measure barred intercourse and a proper understanding 
each of the others’ motives and intentions.”27 And the same Con- 
gressional Commission of 1868 reported on the constant Indian 
removals as follows: 


It is useless to go over the history of Indian removals. Had 
it been done but once, the record would be less revolting : from 
the eastern to the middle States, from there to Illinois and 
Wisconsin, thence to Missouri and Iowa, thence to Kansas, 
Dakota, and the plains; whither now we cannot tell. Surely 
the policy was not designed to perpetuate barbarism, but such 
has been its effect.1® 


In a similar vein Father De Smet writes of the same topic: 
Since the discovery of America a system of extermination, of 
moving the Indians, thrusting them further back, has been 
pursued and practiced by the whites, little by little at first, 
more and more as the European settlers multiplied and gained 
strength. At this day this same policy is marching with 
giant strides.’® 
A vast amount of the touching anguish and sentiment of the 
beaten and crushed Indian heart has been caught up by Arthur 


Chapman in his poem, The White Man’s Road :*° 


"Report of the Indian Peace Commission, House Ex. Doc., 40th Cong., 3rd 
sess., 1867-68, Dept. of Interior, p. 503. 

Idem. 

"Chittenden and Richardson, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 119. 

Arthur Chapman, Out Where the West Begins, Boston, 1917, p. 26. 
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The white man’s road is hard for us to follow; 
Our feet are bruised and bleeding, but who shall heed our 
cries? 
The white man’s code—what has it been but hollow ? 
No ears have caught our pleading—unheard the red man 
dies. 


The white man’s creed is lost in white man’s sinning; 
Our faith is slowly flagging—no door shall let us in— 
None sees our need, though fast our ranks are thinning— 
The weary feet are lagging that wear the moccasin. 


The white man’s word—what has it been but broken? 

Our lodge-fires low are burning—without the air is cold; 
And thus unheard, with sorrows deep, unspoken, 

All hopeless we are turning—we who were kings of old! 


PART II. POLICY OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Somewhat after the fashion of the English home government 
towards its former colonies in America, the general policy of the 
United States towards its wards, was, in theory at least, well in- 
tended. The Indians were acknowledged as having rights that 
must be respected, but the machinery by which treaties were ful- 
filled and the influence of politics and unscrupulous men, all served 
to negate and make abortive the benevolent dispositions of the 
Federal Government. Our Congress appropriated vast sums of 
money and supplies to the Indians in exchange for their titles to 
land, but the administration of this business was so badly managed, 
that wholesale fraud was carried on in a shameless manner, the 
Indians oftentimes failing to obtain a third of what was intended 
for them. Moreover official Washington was either unable or un- 
willing to fulfil that section of treaty stipulations which called for 
the exclusion of the whites from Indian territory. This neglect 
was undoubtedly the most fertile source of discord. 

On this question of Federal Indian relations it is well to hear 
the broad-minded judgment of Father De Smet who was so well 
qualified by experience and intellect to give an opinion on the 
subject : 


Far be it from us, however, to accuse the noble Republic of 
injustice and inhumanity in her late treaties. It seems to us, 
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on the contrary, that no nation has ever furnished more means 

of civilization. If any one must be blamed on this point, it 

is rather private persons, new colonists, who act and place 
themselves in direct opposition with the good intentions of the 

Government in behalf of the savages.?? 

Having briefly indicated the “spirit” of the United States Gov- 
ernment in the Indians’ regard, we shall now discuss the “acts” 
of the Federal Government in so far as they pertain to the Indian, 
under the headings: (a) Indian wars; (b) Indian peace treaties ; 
(c) Congressional Peace Commission of 1867-1868. 


INDIAN Wars 


There is at Rome an early seventeenth century mural painting 
which vividly portrays the contemporary European concept of our 
American wars of Indian subjugation. Symbolic of the youngest 
continent, an adolescent maiden is chosen to represent North 
America. Ready to strike again at the prostrate red men who 
have fallen helplessly at her feet, “Miss America” holds poised 
above her head a threatening spear which flashes defiantly in the 
brilliant sunlight of Nature’s Maker. Explain, justify or palliate 
the motives as we will, yet in point of fact we must admit that the 
picture is a true one. For the American avenues to the West were 
marked in Indian blood and each of our western territories and 
states were hewn with sabers from the red man’s domain. 

While all the years of our national history up to 1875 are strewn 
with uprisings and with sudden savage forays of individual or 
scattered tribes, there are several unified campaigns of a more com- 
prehensive scope. The first of these was led by Little Turtle whose 
prestige and spirit were broken by Mad Anthony Wayne at the 
battle of Fallen Timbers on the Maumee river, August 1794. The 
next serious Indian threat was that of Tecumseh who, early in the 
nineteenth century, incited the Indians along the Ohio and Wabash 
rivers against the whites. The strength of his confederacy was 
shattered by the doubtful victory of General William H. Harrison 
at Tippecanoe Creek during the hot months of 1811. Then came 
Black Hawk’s war of 1832 which was shortly afterwards 
suppressed. 


“Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit. Vol. I, pp. 120-121. 
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Although the policy of removing the Indians beyond the 
Mississippi, which was inaugurated under Monroe and carried on 
by President Adams, Jackson and Van Buren, occasioned many 
hostile encounters, it was not until the discovery of gold with its 
influx of whites as well as the restless disposition of the soldiery 
at the close of the Civil War, that brought on the fierce struggles 
with the southern Cheyennes, the Arapaho, the Comaches and the 
Sioux. The Sioux conflicts of the sixties and seventies were the 
most terrible of all our Indian wars. “The greatest of our Indian 
wars,” says Emerson Hough, “have taken place since the Civil 
War.” The same author makes an observation which goes far to 
explain, though it can never adequately justify, the severity which 
distinguished many of our army campaigns: “In sooth, the Army 
had to learn to become half Indian before it could fight the 
Indians on anything like even terms.’’*? 

It is now universally agreed that the causes of these wars were 
the injustices of the whites. Of the Sioux uprisings of this period 
Father De Smet writes: 

The unhappy war which is now raging so fiercely over all the 
extent of the Great Desert east of the Rocky Mountains, has 
like so many other Indian wars, been provoked by injustices 
and misdeeds on the part of the whites and even the agents 
of the Government. For years and years they have deceived 
the Indians with impunity in the sale of their lands, and by 
the embezzlement, or rather open theft, of immense sums paid 
by the Government therefor. The Indians, driven to ex- 
tremity, after being swindled and robbed through a long series 
of years, and unable to obtain any justice against their op- 
pressors, utter their terrible war cry against the whole race 
of the enemy.”8 


The annual reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs are 
filled with long elaborations and recitals of white incursions in one 
form or another which provoked the tribes to war. Frequently 
enough the mere presence of the military among them with the 
discharging of the morning and evening gun, was enough to keep 
the ignorant tribesmen in a hostile state of mind. While the im- 
prudent action of soldiers or officers gave the Commissioner of 


“Emerson Hough, Passing of the Frontier, Vol. 26 of Chronicle of America 
series, New Haven, 1918, p. 114. : 
“Chittenden and Richardson, op. cit. Vol. 1, p. 119. 
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Indian Affairs, N. G. Taylor, some ground for the accusation 

which he makes in his annual report for 1868: 
It should not be forgotten, in this connection, that almost all 
the Indian wars which have depleted the treasury and deso- 
lated our frontiers ever since the bureau was given to the 
Interior Department, had their origin in the precipitate and 
ill considered action of the military stationed in the Indian 
country.** 

And the Commission of civilians and military generals, appointed 

by Congress in 1867 to investigate and remove the causes of war 

offered the following observation: 
Among civilized men war usually springs from a sense of in- 
justice. The best possible way to avoid war is to do no act 
of injustice. When we learn that the same rule holds good 
with the Indians, the chief difficulty is removed. But it is 
said our wars with them have been almost constant. Have we 
been uniformly unjust? We answer unhesitatingly, yes. We 
are aware that the masses of our people have felt kindly to- 
ward them, and the legislation of Congress has always been 
conceived in the best intentions, but it has been erroneous in 
fact or perverted in execution.”® 


INDIAN PEACE TREATIES 


Corresponding to the many Indian wars, there is, of course, a 
parallel series of treaties that are of more importance in the study 
of the Indian question than has been ordinarily appreciated. An 
examination of these documents will reveal quite clearly the atti- 
tude and demands of the United States in the various uprisings as 
well as offer a connected chain by which to follow the Indian wars 
in their most important aspect, in their results. 

Between 1778 and 1871 the United States had formally pledged 
its national honor in more than three hundred Indian treaties con- 
summated during that period. This policy by which the United 
States treated with the Indians as though they were sovereign 
powers was essentially unsound. By such a procedure, our Gov- 
ernment implied that the Indians were independent nations and at 
the same time continued to hold the view and manage them as 


“Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, House Ex. Doc., 
40th Cong., 3rd sess. 1868-69, Dept. of Interior, p. 468. 
*Report of the Peace Commission, same volume as above, p. 502. 
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though they were dependent subjects. Moreover the Indian tribes 
had neither sufficient organization to bind effectively all their mem- 
bers, nor could the majority of them comprehend the serious im- 
port of the new responsibilities which a treaty implied. Yet for 
violations of even a slight nature the American Government was 
prepared to send armies against them.?® After 1871 this style of 
treaty-making was remedied by a law which forbade the recogni- 
tion of Indian tribes as independent nations, and prohibited 
negotiations by means of “treaties.”** Henceforward we entered 
into “agreements” with the Indians. 

For many years there were no publications, nor any orderly, 
serviceable, records kept of the treaties with the Indians, and this 
fact itself was one of the main reasons for their poor observance 
by the representatives of the United States. In 1902 Congress 
published Charles J. Kappler’s two volumes of /ndian Affairs, 
Laws and Treaties, a second edition of which was published in 
1904.28 As Kappler has collected and reproduced all of the treaties 
made by our envoys with the Indians, a study of Indian treaties 
is now a comparatively easy matter. 

In the light of subsequent events, there is a good deal of irony 
in the wording of some of our early treaties. Perhaps this is no- 
where more strikingly evident than in a treaty made with the 
Delawares, September 17, 1778, while we were still at war with 
Great Britain. At that time our official representatives assured 
the Indians that the United States had no intention whatsoever of 
taking their property or of jeopardizing their lives. In fact it 
appears that the peace commissioners were even willing to erect 
Indian States and allow them representation in Congress. For 
these reasons article six of this treaty is worthy of careful perusal: 


Whereas the enemies of the United States have endeavored, 
by every artifice in their power, to possess the Indians in gen- 
eral with an opinion, that it is the design of the States afore- 
said, to extirpate the Indians and take possession of their 
country; to obviate such false suggestions, the United States 
do engage to guarantee to the aforesaid nation of Delawares, 


*°Cf. Frederic L. Paxson, The Last American Frontier, New York, 1928, 
pp. 348-349. 

"Cf. Charles Kappler, Indian Laws and Treaties, Gov't. Printing Office, 
Vol. I, 16 Stats. 566. 

*Fifty-eighth Congress, second session, Senate Document No. 319. 
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and their heirs, all their territorial rights in the fullest and 
most ample manner, as it hath been bounded by former 
treaties, as long as they the said Delaware nation shall abide 
by, and hold fast the chain of friendship now entered into. 
And it is further agreed on between the contracting parties 
should it for the future be found conducive for the mutual 
interest of both parties to invite any other tribes who have 
been friends to the interest of the United States, to join the 
present confederation to form a state whereof the Delaware 
nation shall be the head, and have a representation in Con- 
gress: Provided, nothing contained in this article to be con- 
sidered as conclusive until it meets with the approbation of 
Congress. . .”9 


However after the trouble with Great Britain was over the con- 
ciliatory attitude of the United States treaties changed markedly. 
The treaty with the Six Nations, October 22, 1784, at Fort Stan- 
wix may exemplify the newly assumed arrogant tone of the 
Benjamin among the nations of the earth: “The United States of 
America give peace to the Senecas, Mohawks, Onondagas and 


Cayugas, and receive them into their protection upon the follow- 


ing conditions: .. . ”° 


The wording of the treaties that brought about the removal of 
the Indians to the west of the Mississippi river are of interest in 
as much as this action of removal was portrayed to the Indians as 
being a part of the humane policy of our Government to secure to 
them their peace and happiness: Thus we read in the preamble to 
the treaty with the New York Indians, January 15, 1838: 

Whereas, the six nations of New York Indians not long after 

the close of the Revolution, became convinced from the rapid 

increase of the white settlements around, that the time was not 
far distant when their true interest must lead them to seek 


whereas, the President being anxious to promote the peace, 
prosperity and happiness of his red children, and being de- 
termined to carry out the humane policy of the Government 
in removing the Indians from the east to the west of the 
Mississippi, within the Indian territory, by bringing them to 
see and feel, by his justice and liberality, that it is their true 
policy and for their interest to do so without delay.*? 


*Kappler, op. cit. Vol. 2, pp. 3-5. 
“Idem, p. 5. 
“Kappler, op. cit. Vol. 2, p. 502. 
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If the general import of the foregoing passages has been such 
as to leave little doubt as to the bewildering manner in which our 
envoys dealt with the Indians, it must be remembered also that 
the United States often rewarded the tribes with large financial 
remunerations for the lands which they had ceded. Some of the 
financial disbursements for ceded lands which the Federal Gov- 
ernment handed over to the Indians amounted in single treaties to 
over a million dollars, and in several treaties to three, four or five 
millions of dollars. Another point in favor of the United States 
in regard to treaty-money should be noticed. Wisely profiting by 
the sad results of experience, this money was subsequently given, 
not in coin or bank notes, but in supplies, such as provisions, live- 
stock and farming implements. Moreover many of the treaties 
offered special inducements to the tribes to abandon their roaming 
habits and settle down to an agricultural life. This was done by 
offering, for a specified number of years, sums of five hundred 
dollars to the persons (ten) of a tribe who grew the most valuable 
crops of a season. 

The contents of all these treaties are pretty much the same. 
They comprise agreements to preserve peace on the part of the 
Indians together with cessions of land or permission for the whites 
to pass through Indian country unmolested, for which the United 
States promised, besides money subsidies, to keep the whites out of 
the unceded areas. These documents also portray as nothing else 
could, the continual process of forced migration. Treaties with 
tribes in the east are followed by treaties with the same tribes or 
with their children farther west, and later still farther west, until 
finally all of the nomads agree to be herded together on several 
large Indian reservations. 


CONGRESSIONAL PEACE COMMISSION OF 1867-1868 


The eastern tribes had scarcely settled west of the Mississippi 
on the “permanent Indian frontier” in 1840 when the accelerated 
movement of whites over the Oregon and Santa Fe trails made it 
obvious that they would soon have to be moved again. During the 
next two decades the entire Indian question came to a head. Fresh 
hostilities between whites and Indians, mutual incriminations of 
the Army and the Interior Departments over Indian management, 
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and the projection of trans-continental railroads, made the quest 
of a more lasting solution imperative. Even Congress was 
aroused to vigorous activity over the ill-advised action of the army 
in such instances as the Chivington massacre at Sandy Creek, 
Colorado, in November, 1864, where several hundreds of Indians, 
who had come in to sue for peace, were treacherously murdered. 
The annihilation of Fetterman’s command of eighty-one men by 
the Sioux Indians as a protest to the placing of military forts in 
the Powder river country as well as Hancock’s imprudent destruc- 
tion of a Cheyenne village at Pawnee Fork in 1867, added force 
to the arguments of those who were demanding that Washington 
take immediate action to placate the savages. These events together 
with the flagrant abuses in the Indian Office led the citizen popula- 
tion of the country to demand investigations of Indian affairs. 
Inquiries into the Chivington Massacre induced Congress in 
1865 to appoint a committee to investigate the situation among the 
Indian tribes. The committee issued their Report on the Condi- 
tion of the Indian Tribes early in 1867 and this report in turn led 
to the establishment of the Peace Commission of 1867-1868 to be 
composed of three civilians, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 


and three army officers.** 

For us the importance of the report of this second commission 
lies in the fact that it came at the most crucial stage of our long 
relations with the Indians; that it is the most comprehensive of 
the governmental Indian investigations and tours of peace; that it 
recapitulates and comments on a considerable portion of past 
Indian affairs, such as wars and their costs, etc.; that the testimony 
which it gathered strongly inclined it to favor the side of the 


©Frederic L. Paxson has written depreciatingly of the conclusions of the 
Commission in a manner that reflects but little credit on his accustomed high 
standards of scholarship. (Cf. Last American Frontier, pp. 296-297.) His 
evaluation of the report of the Commission is unjust on several grounds. 
He writes: “The influence of the humanitarians dominated the report of 
the Commissioners . . .”” without explaining the passive attitude of such self- 
willed, independent-minded Generals as Sherman, Harney, Terry and Augur 
who assented to the report and signed their names. Secondly his removal of 
quotations and phrases from their context is reprehensible. Finally, he 
writes: “Wherever possible, the side of the Indian was taken.” Yet he 
makes no attempt to criticize the evidence, or to substantiate his own state- 
ment by showing that the evidence submitted with the Commission’s report 
failed to warrant such a defense of the Indian. 
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Indian; and finally, that Father De Smet was concerned in the 
affairs of the Commission, although he carried on his peace 
negotiations privately. 

The purpose of the Commission was three-fold: 

Ist. To remove, if possible, the causes of war. 2nd. To secure, 

as far as practicable, our frontier settlements and the safe 

building of our railroads looking to the Pacific; and 3rd. To 
suggest or inaugurate some plan for the civilization of the 

Indians.** 

The Commission left St. Louis in August, 1867. They acknowl- 
edge that their principal difficulty was to get in touch with the 
roaming tribes and to induce their hostile chieftains to come in to 
be interviewed and to parley for peace. But with both the Military 
and Indian departmental heads on the Commission, in the persons 
of General William T. Sherman and N. G. Taylor, this task of com- 
municating with the warring factions was much more effectively 
accomplished than would otherwise have been possible. The Com- 
mission reassembled on August 13 at “Fort Leavenworth and took 
the statements of Major General Hancock, Governor Crawford of 
Kansas, Father De Smet, and others.’’*4 

At its first councils with the Cheyennes and Sioux the Com- 
mission reported “that the hitherto untried policy in connection 
with the Indians of endeavoring to conquer by kindness was in- 
augurated.” The Commission agreed that the march of progress 
and civilization was not to be arrested by the obstinacy of hostile 
tribes that might be stubbornly inclined to block its path, but it 
went on record as saying: ““We would only be understood as 
doubting the purity and genuineness of that civilization which 
reaches its end by falsehood and violence, and dispenses blessings 
that spring from violated rights.”’ 

Then follows an account of the causes and costs of past wars. 
After describing the testimony received on the Chivington Mass- 
acre the Commission adds: “No one will be astonished that a war 
ensued which cost the government $30,000,000.” And once in 
war the savagery of the Indian, thought the Commission, causes 
him to loose the sympathy of mankind. Yet “That he goes to 


®Report of the Indian Peace Commission. House Ex. Doc., 40th. Cong., 
3rd sess., 1868-69, Dept. of Interior, pp. 486-510. 
“Idem. 
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war is not astonishing; he is often compelled to do so.” If con- 
siderations of humanity, said the Commission, were to have no 
weight in the methods to be employed in removing the Indians 
from the paths of the whites, perhaps our American citizens would 
be persuaded to moderation by financial reflections, as “‘it costs 
less to civilize than to kill.” 

The origin of our Indian wars was laid down as the constant 
injustices heaped on the red man. Moreover the Commission com- 
plained that while Congress was well informed and eager to alle- 
viate the sufferings of the Negro and to handle other questions 
of national concern, still “Nobody pays any attention to Indian 
matters.” 

Further, the sorely vexed point of Indian removals is touched 
on. When the white settlement reaches the boundaries of the 
“Indians’ home, the only question considered is ‘how best to get 
his lands.” When they are obtained, the Indian is lost sight of.” 
While missionary societies were spending thousands of dollars 
for the advancement of religion and civilization in Africa and 
Asia, “scarcely a dollar is expended or a thought bestowed on the 
civilization of Indians at our very doors.” 

After narrating the never-ending series of Indian removals, the 
peacemakers concluded that the only hope for our nation to re- 
deem its good name was by establishing several district reserva- 
tions on which the Indians should be collected and protected: “But 
one thing then remains to be done with honor to the nation, and 
that is to select a district or districts of country, as indicated by 
Congress, on which all the tribes east of the Rocky mountains 
may be gathered.” The report was signed by the following Com- 
missioners: N. G. Taylor, President and Indian Commissioner; J. 
B. Henderson, W. T. Sherman, Wm. S. Harney, John B. Sanborn, 
Alfred H. Terry, S. F. Tappan, C. C. Augur. 











CHAPTER III 
De SMET AND THE ROLE OF PEACEMAKER 


No man can draw water from an empty well. Neither could 
Father De Smet have unfalteringly persevered through so many 
years of privations, of sufferings, and of dangerous expeditions 
up and down the length and breadth of the Indian country, unless 
there was some interior well-spring of motive which prompted him 
to pour himself out in the interest of the red man. We have now 
to search for that interior fountain-head from whence sprung this 
restless, tireless, activity in behalf of the Indian. 


PART 1. RELIGION AND PEACE 

Because of the particular aspect of Father De Smet’s life which 
we are treating in this thesis as well as for the reason that we 
wish to show that he deserves an important place, hitherto not ac- 
corded him, in the annals of American civil history, it would be 
more desirable perhaps, were we able to discuss De Smet’s com- 
mission in behalf of Indian peace without referring to his religious 
or missionary labors at all. Such a wish is vain. For it is ab- 
solutely impossible to understand the personal heroism and the 
phenomenal success that constantly marked his missions of peace, 
without clearly perceiving the motive power which kept this human 
dynamo incessantly active in these western fields for the space of 
over thirty years. What we said at the outset can be well applied 
here, to wit, that “a manly spirit of piety” together with his great 
physical strength afford the key to the proper understanding of 
the peacemaker’s life.’ This “manly spirit of piety” is the key 
which will open to our eyes a clearer picture. For the sake of 
completeness, we must begin our examination at the very founda- 
tion, which is, of course, God. 


Gop 


While the existence of God is proved completely by the light of 
natural reason from the a posteriori arguments of contingency, 


*Cf. supra, p. 1. 
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efficiency and order, still in the present study this fact need not 
long detain us. For all the North American Indians believed in 
the existence of the Great Spirit on whose sovereign power their 
lives and fortunes depended. Their countless religious supersti- 
tions did not have their origin in the lack of a distinct belief in the 
existence of a supreme Deity, but in false impressions as to the 
nature and attributes of the Great Spirit. Wherefore what Edwin 
Ryan says of the North American Indians in contrasting them 
with those of South America is eminently true: 

The North American Indian feared the Great Spirit and 
looked forward to a pleasant after life in the Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds, but his practical religion consisted in a host of 
superstitious observances intended to placate the lesser deities 
who presided over agriculture, the chase, etc., and it possessed 
little if anything of ritual or priesthood.* 

The actual starting point therefore, for the comprehension of the 
activity of the great peacemaker’s life, as well as for the adequate 
grasping of the Indian’s religious status, is not so much the e.- 
istence of God, as man’s relations to God. 


Man’s RELATION TO Gop 


Regarding the topic of man’s relations to God, we can scarcely 
do better than to speak of these relations in the very language 
which Father De Smet himself used. For the whole scope of these 
relations, in the identical words in which they were constantly pre- 
sented to the mind of Father De Smet, is succinctly expressed by 
St. Ignatius Loyola in his Spiritual Exercises which form the basis 
of the spiritual life of every Jesuit. This relation is laid down as 
the “First Principle and Foundation” : 

Man was created to praise, reverence, and serve God our 
Lord, and by this means to save his soul; and the other things 
on the face of the earth were created for man’s sake, and in 
order to aid him in the prosecution of the end for which he 
was created. Whence it follows, that man must make use of 
them in so far as they help him to attain his end, and in the 
same way he ought to withdraw himself from them in so far 
as they hinder him from it. 





“Edwin Ryan, D.D., The Church in the South American Republics, Mil- 
waukee, 1932, p. 11. 
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God is the creator of all things. And man, by reason of his 
immortal soul, is the greatest of all the visible creatures that God 
made. Indeed so noble is man that every other creature on the 
face of the earth was created for him. But man himself was 
created primarily for God—for God’s glory; and at the same time 
for his own perfect enjoyment of a beatitude which is to consist in 
the secure and everlasting possession of God. 

It is this knowledge of the inherent dignity of man—after a 
fashion divine in his origin and divine in his destiny—the noblest 
of all visible creatures, which elevates man, by the very fact that 
he is man, to a new plain of the very highest importance, no mat- 
ter what be the accidental color of his skin, or how barbarous be 
the environment in which he lives. To comprehend this truth 
is to appreciate the sublime value of an immortal soul. 

Now it was precisely this realization which so saturated De 
Smet’s entire being that it was the mainspring of his every action, 
of every one of the 200,000 miles he traversed in behalf of the 
Indians of the Far West. It did not matter to him that the 
Indian was despised by the whites, that his life was crude, his 
intellect dull. Indeed so much the more reason for him to spend 
his life for them—Why? Only because of the conviction that 
every Indian had an immortal soul, which, by teaching him whence 
he came and for what end he was destined and by instructing him 
in the proper attitude towards, and use of, the creatures around 
him he would help the savage save that immortal soul. Such is 
the end of the Society of Jesus in accordance with the rules of 
which Pierre-Jean formed his life. 

The end of this society is not only to attain the salvation and 

perfection of our own souls with the divine grace, but with 

the same earnestly employ ourselves in procuring the salva- 
tion and perfection of our neighbor.* 


It was the same motive that inspired all the earlier Jesuit mis- 
sionaries—Jogues, Brebeuf, Daniel, Chabenal, Garnier, Marquette, 
Allouez and scores of others—men who fearlessly ventured into 
the hostile Indian country at the peril and actual sacrifice of their 
lives amidst the most atrocious torments. It was a glorious and 


°Summary of the Constitutions of the Society of Jesus, Rule II. 
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heroic tradition that these men handed down to Pierre-Jean De 
Smet. But De Smet, actuated by the same principle, was well 
worthy to carry it on. He was the last of the great pioneer 
Jesuit missionaries to dedicate his life to the North American red 
man—a dedication which was so sincerely and completely made 
that a Belgian by birth, he became for their soul’s sake, an Indian 
by preference. It is for this reason that no other title so aptly 
describes him as that which we have already indicated, the White 


Indian. 

Only with these considerations in mind is one able to understand 
the following excerpts which we have chosen from various authors 
for the purpose of illustrating De Smet’s prodigious activities for 
the Indian, as well as the abiding love and confidence of the 
tribesmen in Father De Smet. Thus does L. U. Reavis, who was 
not of De Smet’s creed, write of the great peacemaker : 

He devoted his life to the red man. With learning, talents, 

eloquence, birth, wealth, influence, and power, he deserted the 

social allurements of the highest civilization to devote himself 
to missionary labors, and found among the Indians an ample 
field for his abilities, his energies, and the faith of his choice 
and adoption. His life-labors were self-sacrificing, and in the 
interest of the poor Indian whose untutored mind “sees God 
in clouds and hears Him in the wind.” From almost the coast 
of Patagonia to the frozen regions of Behring’s Strait and 
the sterile and inhospitable lands of Alaska, he had lived in 
familiar intercourse with the aboriginal savage. He had 
found him made in the image of his Creator, and he had 
found in him a soul and a heart. With the cross and the 
sacrament he carried the gospel to all the wild tribes of the 

Northwest; had traversed the whole land from the Missouri 

River to the Pacific Ocean, preaching, teaching, and baptizing. 

No guile was on his tongue, and the natives had learned to 

revere him, to believe and trust him. The “black gown” was 

a welcome guest in every lodge and at every feast from 

Minnesota to Alaska. With no carnal weapons, and without 

purse or scrip, in the manner of the primitive apostles, he had 

taken with him only his divine commission to teach.* 
And Professor De Lorme Robinson of South Dakota describes the 
Missionary’s regard for the Indians in these words: 

When in sorrow, he comforted them; when in distress he was 


“L. U. Reavis, The Life and Military Service of General William Selby 
Harney, St. Louis, 1878, p. 283. 
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their advisor and guide; when wrong or when wronged, he 
was their faithful ally and friend.5 
Or again, recall the words of the best authorities on Father De 
Smet, his biographers Chittenden and Richardson, who thus speak 
of the “absolute trust” in which all the Indians held him: 
Nothing is more remarkable in his eventful life than this 
fact. He had but to show himself to win their hearts. There 
was that in his benevolent manner that commanded their trust 
in an instant. They delighted to honor him. He was borne 
in triumph or escorted with imposing ceremony; given their 
best lodge; feasted until endurance could receive no more. 
And as years rolled on they found him always true, their first 
impression grew into a worshipful love. He was the only 
white man, they were wont to say, who never talked to them 
with a forked [lying] tongue.® 
And C, T. Campbell, special Government envoy to the Indians, 
wrote from the Crow Creek Agency, Yankton, Dakota Territory, 
June 13, 1867, to N. G. Taylor, Commissioner of Indian affairs: 
The appearance among them again of Father De Smet has 
an astonishing influence. They adopt his religion, made 


plain to them by his peculiar zeal and manner of instruction ; 

they adhere to it and revere with pride the medal of the Holy 

Cross, as a charm that may lead them to good acts, knowl- 

edge and happiness.? 

Judgments from many other reliable sources might be given to 
the same effect, independently of the innumerable references to be 
found in De Smet’s own writings. But sufficient have been in- 
cluded to show that authorities generally have come to agree, first 
that the all-pervading motive of Father De Smet’s herculean 
labors was the salvation of the Indians’ souls; secondly, that the 
Indian quickly recognized that the priest’s life among them and as 
one of them, was prompted by no mercenary intentions, but solely 
with the purpose of leading them to the love and knowledge of 
the Great Spirit. Because of this they came to revere him not only 
as the priest of religion, but also as a changeless friend and con- 
fidant on whom they might depend, without the least suspicion of 


'‘Dr. De Lorme W. Robinson, South Dakota Historical Collections, South 
Dakota State Historical Society, Vol. I, 1902, p. 133. 

*Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit. Vol. I, p. 115. 

7Papers accompanying Report of Indian Commissioner, House Ex. Doc., 
40th Cong., 2nd sess., 1867-68, Dept. of Interior, p. 238. 
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dissimulation, both as their advisor and as their trusted mediator 
in negotiating with the “undependable” whites. In the first place 
therefore, De Smet was the missionary, and he became peace- 
maker only because he well knew that peace, Christian charity 
and good will towards others are the means to be employed in 
order to attain eternal salvation rather than war, bloodshed, strife, 
anger and revenge. Accordingly he was desirous of always keep- 
ing Indian and white at peace with each other. 

Father De Smet was powerfully aided by his natural gifts, but 
it is possible to emphasize these in such a way as to obscure the 
real motivating force of his life and the ultimate cause of his 
success. For example, though unintentional, there is something of 
this tendency noticeable in Hubert Bancroft’s explanation of De 
Smet’s influence over the Indians: 

De Smet was a worthy member of his order. Young, hand- 

some, intellectual, educated, and energetic, he was well fitted 


to make a favorable impression upon the savages, and to suc- 
ceed in a field which others had shunned or abandoned.® 


JusTICE AND PEACE 


That there is a very close bond between religion and peace 
practically all men are agreed, though they might not be able to 
explain just why this relation is so intimate. Yet the explanation 
is not very profound. All hostility and strife between individuals, 
tribes or nations has its origin in the conviction, true or false, 
that one party has violated the rights of another and in order to 
regain those rights, peaceful means failing, resort is had to violence 
and the result is war. In other words, as the Indian Peace Com- 
mission reported “‘war usually springs from a sense of injustice.’”® 
Now the opposite of injustice is justice. And justice, which con- 
sists in giving to every one his due, is one of the cardinal virtues 
of religion. More than this, justice derives its force from religion 
—from the rightful ordering of man’s actions in accordance with 
the harmony established by the Creator. 

This then is the three-link chain: God and religion, justice, and 
peace. Religion demands and preserves justice. And justice as 


*The Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft, Vol. XXIX, “History of Oregon,” 
in two vols., San Francisco, 1888, Vol. I, p. 322. 
"Cf. supra. 
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the preventive and remover of injustice, abolishes the causes of 
war and thereby maintains peace. The more genuinely religious 
an individual or nation, the more just will be their dealings with 
other individuals and other nations, and in the same proportion 
will they be more peaceful. Hence it was no great transition, as 
De Smet fully appreciated, from missionary to peacemaker. 
Rather it was merely another aspect of his missionary duties in 
as much as the office of peacemaker was simply an endeavor to 
restore order by removing injustice. 

Since there is such an intimate connection between religion and 
peace, it will not be surprising that from the very earliest days 
of our Republic, missionaries were often asked to accompany the 
governmental ministers when they went on embassies of peace to 
the Indians. For example, according to the early American his- 
torian Richard Hildreth, when General Anthony Wayne in 1794 
went to parley for peace with the Indians of the Ohio, he was ac- 
companied by the Protestant missionary Heckewelder and by a 
deputation of Quakers. The same intelligence explains why in 
1822-23 John C. Calhoun, then Secretary of War, significantly 
offered the Jesuits, through Bishop Dubourg, financial assistance 
for their work west of the Mississippi with the expressed under- 
standing that they devote themselves to the establishment of mis- 
sions and schools among the western tribes.1° ‘It is believed,” 
Calhoun wrote to the Indian agent at St. Louis, “the missionaries 
will, besides preparing the way for their ultimate civilization be 
useful in preserving peace with the tribes among which they 
may fix themselves.”"! It was with a similar idea in mind that 
the Civilian Commission appointed by President Grant in 1869 
to supervise the buying of Indian supplies and aid in procuring 
the advancement of Indian peace and civilization, stated in their 
official report of April 10, 1869: “The establishment of the 
Christian missions should be encouraged and their schools 
fostered. . . The religion of Our Blessed Saviour is believed to be 
the most effective agent for the civilization of any people.’ 


Cf. John Rothensteiner, History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis (2 vols.) 
St. Louis, 1928, Vol. I, pp. 322-326; also Hill, of. cit. p. 8. 

"Quoted by Rothensteiner, p. 324. 

“=Roard of Indian Commissioners’ Report, House Ex. Doc., 41st Cong., 2nd 
sess, 1869-70, Dept. of Interior, p. 492. 
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PART II. MISSIONARY AND PEACEMAKER 


In the instance of Father De Smet the practical exemplification 
of the peacemaker’s art is almost coeval with that of the mis- 
sionary, which again strikingly displays the mutual helpfulness of 
peace and religion. Throughout his long life in the Indian coun- 
try, the Blackrobe was to be occupied unremittingly in both these 
offices. Whenever possible the day began with Mass. Each morn- 
ing the vast prairie heard the majestic prayers of the Holy Sacri- 
fice, where for ages before there had been echoed only the savage 
war cry of nomadic tribes and the thundering tread of roaming 
buffalo. Before the altar of the Living God, the Indians of the 
different nations ranged themselves in the open plain and bent 
the knee in adoration and thanksgiving to the Prince of Peace. 


PEACEMAKER, 1839 


Early in the month of May, 1838, De Smet journeyed up the 
Missouri by steamboat to inaugurate his missionary career among 
the Potawatomies of Council Bluffs. Before May of the following 
year the hatred of the Yankton tribes of Sioux for the Potawa- 
tomies, which had been gradually kindling during two years, 
reached white heat. And Father De Smet decided to visit these 
Sioux of the Vermillion river, in his own words “to establish a 
durable and advantageous peace between the two nations.”! 

With such a purpose in mind as well as with the desire of ex- 
tending the scope of his religious activity further up the Missouri, 
De Smet boarded the steamboat St. Peter’s April 29, 1839. On 
board he met an old friend in the celebrated Frenchman Jean 
Nicollet who was at that time already engaged in plotting maps 
of the unchartered western territory for the United States War 
Department. 

It took the St. Peter’s thirteen days to plow its way up the 
muddy Missouri to the Vermillion where De Smet disembarked. 
His welcome among the Sioux was most friendly. Almost im- 
mediately the chiefs invited the missionary to a sumptuous feast 
as a preliminary to the peace discussion. De Smet records that 


%De Smet to the Superior of the Orphanage of Termonde; cf. Chittenden 
and Richardson, of. cit. Vol. I, p. 186. 
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a circle was formed and all seated themselves on buffalo hides. 
Then in one of the many dashes of kindly humor that help us 
better to understand the man, the good Father acknowledges that 
while the Indians made themselves comfortable by resting their 
chins on their knees, his corpulency precluded such a posture for 
him; so he sat at the banquet with legs crossed in tailor-fashion. 

Such a large portion of venison was presented for his disposal 
that Father De Smet was glad to avoid offending the hospitality 
of the Indians by availing himself of the tribal custom which 
allowed the banqueters to take to their lodges the food that re- 
mained on their dish. When the banquet was ended the warriors 
turned their attention to the considerations of peace. Ceremonials 
over, De Smet arose and described to them the purpose of his 
visit. He informed them that he had come from their neighbors, 
the Potawatomies, in the capacity of peace-negotiator in order to 
remove the causes of war. Next he took up the individual points 
of contention and convinced the Sioux that their disagreements 
with the Potawatomies were based on false rumors. By his simple 
and direct manner of dealing with them he was able to persuade 
the Sioux to make amends to the Potawatomies by offering pres- 
ents to the children of the warriors whom they had slain, and to 
appoint a delegation to descend the Missouri and smoke the pipe 
of peace with their erstwhile enemies. 

As a token of their appreciation, the night before the Father’s 
departure a group of savages presented in his honor, their famous 
calumet dance. Sunrise of the next day found De Smet flashing 
homeward down the Missouri in a ten-foot canoe, most skilfully 
piloted by two Indian experts. The whole affair was finally con- 
cluded in the following December when the Sioux, faithful to 
their promises, sent a delegation of forty warriors to the Potawa- 
tomies to smoke the friendly calumet with them. Here is Father 
De Smet’s own record of the happy conclusion of his first peace 
mission : 

. we have forty of them [the Sioux] in our bluffs, and of 
the bravest warriors caroling together with the Potawatomies, 
and behaving towards each other like true brethren and 


friends. Last night they honored us with their great pipe- 
dance, and gave a serenade before every wigwam and cabin. 
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They appeared to be very much pleased with all the people 
here.4 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE BLACKFEET, 1845-1846 


Six years after De Smet’s memorable visit to the Sioux on his 
first peace expedition, a new danger to the mission that he had in 
the meantime established beyond the Continental Divide in the 
Bitter Root valley (Montana), called forth another peace journey. 
The Blackfeet Indians whose home was on the eastern slopes of 
the Rocky Mountains had long been the avowed enemies of the 
newly converted Flathead tribes. Their depredations were a source 
of constant alarm to the mission of St. Mary’s in the Bitter Root 
valley. Despite the well-known ferocity of the Blackfeet, the Black- 
robe determined to visit them in their own camps in the interests 
of peace. The logical route for such a trip was to cross the 
Divide several hundred miles to the southeast of St. Mary’s, 
and enter the Blackfeet country by way of the headwaters of the 
Missouri river. But as the missionary wished to explore new 
regions with a view to the possible founding of missions, he did 
not follow this route. Instead, after a trip to the Pacific coast, he 
traveled far to the north through the modern Canadian Provinces 
of British Columbia and Alberta. Setting out on August 9, 1845, 
his itinerary lead him up the Columbia river as far as Fort Col- 
ville, then by canoe to Pend d’Oreille lake, up the Kootenai river, 
and thence over the Continental Divide, arriving at Rocky Moun- 
tain House on the North Fork, October 4. Here De Smet met a 
small number of Blackfeet and after a short rest set out on a 
long trip southward along the eastern foothills of the Rockies in 
search of the principal camp of the Blackfeet. Innumerable 
obstacles and dangers obstructed his passage. Last of all, heavy 
snowfalls made it impossible to follow the broken trail and at the 
end of three weary, arduous weeks, he was compelled to return 
to Rocky Mountain House without gaining the object of his quest. 
Spending the winter at Fort Augustus on the Saskatchewan river, 
the somewhat disappointed peacemaker travelled homeward amid 
the most severe physical hardships that marked his entire Indian 


“Cf. Chittenden and Richardson, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 178. 
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‘career. He journeyed by dog sled to Fort Assiniboin, thence along 
the Athabasca river ; over the mountains on snow shoes, and down 
the Columbia river to Fort Colville which he reached in the closing 
weeks of May, 1846. 

In a letter to his Father Provincial, dated Boat Encampment, 
Upper Columbia, May 10, 1846, Father De Smet describes the 
hardships of this return journey through the valley of the Great 
Portage river. Because of the meandering course of this river 
they were compelled to cross it “not less than forty times.” 

So great is its impetuosity that we were obliged mutually to 

support ourselves, to prevent being carried away by the cur- 

rent. We marched in our wet clothes during the rest of the 
sad route. The long soaking, joined to my great fatigue, 
swelled my limbs. All the nails of my feet loosened, and the 

blood stained my moccasins or Indian shoes. Four times I 

found my strength gone, and I should certainly have perished 

in that frightful region, if the courage and strength of my 
companions had not roused and aided me in my distress.!® 

The fruitlessness of his hazardous mission of peace did not 
discourage Father De Smet. Late in the same summer of 1846 in 
company with Father Point, he left St. Mary’s mission for the 
States and resolved, if it was at all possible, to visit the Blackfeet 
on his eastward journey by a more desirable route. While travel- 
ling along the Yellowstone river, he learnt of the location of the 
Blackfeet camp, and at the point where the Little Big Horn enters 
the Yellowstone, he turned into the interior. Taking a north- 
westerly direction over the country between the Yellowstone and 
Upper Missouri rivers, De Smet met the savage Blackfeet midway 
between these two streams in the Judith Basin, not far from the 
present town of Deerfield, Montana. 

Partly due to a recent defeat which the Blackfeet had suffered 
at the hands of the Flatheads, the Peacemaker had no trouble in 
bringing about the long-sought peace between the two tribes. So 
complete was the reconciliation, that it was decided that Father 
Point should remain among the Blackfeet as the first preparation 
for the founding of a mission. Again De Smet had scored as 
peacemaker. 


*De Smet to the Rev. Father Provincial; cf. Chittenden and Richardson, 
op. cit. Vol. II, p. 545. 
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These years of travelling over the Northwest, founding mis- 
sions and establishing peace among the tribes, had uniquely 
fashioned Father De Smet for his subsequent peace negotiations. 
His status at this time (1846) is summed up by Chittenden: 

But most important of all, from a public point of view, was 
the fact that he had become a great power among the Indian 
tribes. All now knew him, many personally, the rest by 
reputation. He was the one white man in whom they had 
implicit faith, The Government was beginning to look to 
him for assistance. The Mormon, the Forty-niner, the Oregon 
emigrant came to him for information and advice.'® 


*Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit. Vol. I, p. 57. 











CHAPTER IV 


FATHER DE SMET AND THE Fort LARAMIE CoUNCIL, 1851 


The unprecedented migration over the Oregon Trail consequent 
on the discovery of gold in California in 1848-1849, quickly 
brought the invading whites into difficulties with the red men. In 
order to make satisfaction to the Indians for the incursions of the 
whites as well as to assure the maintenance of the “Open Road” 
to the West along the Platte, D. D. Mitchell, General Superintend- 
ent of the Central Division of Indian Affairs with headquarters in 
St. Louis, made plans to achieve this two-fold aim by convoking 
a Grand Council of the prairie and mountain tribes in the summer 
of 1850. 

Accordingly Superintendent Mitchell had the necessary bill 
introduced into the Senate early in that year. In his annual report 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated St. Louis, September 
14, 1850, Mitchell explains the purport of the bill: 

I had the honor, during the last winter, of having a bill intro- 
duced into the Senate, authorizing the President of the 
United States to hold a treaty with the various prairie and 
mountain tribes—the objects of which are to compensate them 
for the destruction of their game, timber, grass &c., by the 
citizens and soldiers of the United States passing through 
their country without their knowledge and consent. This bill 
passed the Senate by unanimous consent, and it is much to be 
regretted that the unhappy difficulties existing on the subject 
of slavery delayed the Senate bill in the House of Representa- 
tives until it was too late to be carried into effect during the 
present year.? 

This bill which called for an appropriation of $200,000, finally 
passed the House and the Superintendent made preparations for 
the holding of the Council in the summer of 1851 at Fort Laramie 
on the Platte. 

By this time Father De Smet’s magnetic appeal to the Indians 
had become so well known to the government authorities that they 
were glad to avail themselves of his cooperation in treating with 


Cf. Papers accompanying the annual report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Offairs (Nov. 27, 1850). Thirty-second Congress, second session, 
Doc. No. 1. 
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the tribesmen. On April 19, 1851, Colonel Mitchell wrote to him 
asking him in his forthcoming spring missionary tour to inform 
the upper Missouri tribes of the intended council of the govern- 
ment. In the same letter he cordially invited De Smet, if his 
missionary itineracy permitted, to honor the Council with his 
presence.” At the further solicitation of Superintendent Mitchell, 
De Smet’s religious superiors decided that since attendance at the 
Council would not be incompatible with his missionary duties, he 
might attend. Briefly, Father De Smet recounts the reason of 
his going: 
The Government having resolved to hold a grand council of all 
the tribes of the upper Missouri, the Father Provincial 
(Father Elet), at the urgent request of D. D. Mitchell, Su- 
perintendent of Indian Affairs, sent Reverend Father Christian 
Hoeken and myself to join the expedition with a view of 
rendering any assistance in our power in furthering the views 
of the Government among the tribes with whom I had become 
acquainted.® 


In announcing that the Council would likely call out the greatest 
assemblage of Indians ever gathered together in one place within 
the boundaries of the United States, the St. Louis Missouri Re- 
publican estimated that if all the tribes that had been invited were 
present their number would be fully forty thousand, and that if 
the tribes were only partially represented the Council would at- 
tract some twenty thousand.* 

Colonel Mitchell left St. Louis on July 24, by the steamer Cata- 
ract. He was accompanied among others by Colonel Chambers, 
senior editor of the Missouri Republican and by a reporter of the 
same paper, S. Gratz Brown. From time to time Colonel Cham- 
bers sent dispatches concerning the Council to his paper and these, 
together with Father De Smet’s accounts, form two of our best 
contemporary sources for the happenings at the Council. 

In order to occupy themselves meanwhile in missionary labors, 
Fathers De Smet and Hoeken departed from St. Louis a full 
month and a half ahead of the Peace Commissioners (June 7), 


*Mitchell to De Smet; cf. Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit. Vol. IV, p. 
1565. 
°Cf. Chittenden, Vol. II, p. 615. 
“St. Louis Missouri Republican, July 25. 1851. 
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travelling up the Missouri on the St. Ange, piloted by the famous 
Captain Joseph La Barge. The slow ascent of the swollen Missouri 
was an experience that De Smet was never likely to forget. For 
a severe illness laid him low shortly after they had left the St. 
Louis landing. Cholera soon broke out among the passengers. 
“Six days had hardly elapsed from our departure,” the missionary 
later wrote, “when the boat resembled a floating hospital.” Be- 
fore the end of June more than twenty of the passengers had 
passed into eternity, among them De Smet’s loved companion, 
Father C. Hoeken, who died a martyr of charity in the service of 
the stricken. For a time De Smet too hovered between life and 
death, but with the passing of days, he rapidly improved and 
within a week he had so completely recovered that he was able to 
spend all of his time in giving both material and spiritual ministra- 
tions to the afflicted persons on board. As the boat penetrated 
farther into the upper country the disease left them and Father 
De Smet was able to go ashore and visit many of the tribes along 
the river. 

The St. Ange arrived at Fort Union, located near the mouth of 
the Yellowstone river, on July 14. Here De Smet remained 
throughout the last days of July. On the afternoon of July 31, 
Father De Smet and Alexander Culbertson, Superintendent of the 
American Fur Company forts on the Missouri and Yellowstone, 
together with more than twenty Assiniboin, Minnetaree, and Crow 
chieftains set out from Fort Union on their eight hundred mile 
journey overland to Fort Laramie. Their course was almost 
directly southward across the modern state of Wyoming, their 
general pathway lying between the Big Horn mountains and the 
Powder river. It was on this trip (August 24) that a lake near 
Powder river was christened De Smet Lake. The travellers 
reached Fort Laramie over the Oregon Trail September 10 and 
were told that the Indians had determined on a site for the meet- 
ing thirty-seven miles further eastward, on the Platte at the mouth 
of Horse Creek. The following day brought De Smet to the 
Horse Creek Council plains. His estimate of the number attend- 
ing the Council was 10,000, made up of “Sioux, Cheyennes and 
Arapahos, with several deputations from the Crows, Snakes or 
Shoshones, Aricaras, Assiniboins and Minnetarees.”’ Here he re- 
mained, attending all the meetings of the Council during the 
eighteen days that it lasted. 
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Quite a discussion took place among the different Indian tribes 
at the formal opening of the Council. The bone of contention was 
over the question of primacy. Some demanded precedence because 
of their great number, others because of their importance, antiquity, 
prowess and the like.® When this difficutly was solved by Colonel 
Mitchell, the Commissioners took their places in the covered arbor 
that had been erected for them in the center of the council grounds. 

Through the agency of interpreters, the Superintendent ex- 
pounded the treaty to the vast assemblage. The principal articles 
of the treaty, which were agreed to and signed by the Indians, 
secured to the whites the privilege of passing through the Indian 
country unmolested ; Government reparations were to be made for 
the incursions already suffered from the transit of the white emi- 
grants, and an annuity of $50,000 for fifty years was promised. As 
a full payment of the article on reparations, the Indians accepted 
the presents that were distributed at the close of the Council. Con- 
cerning the proposed annuity which he had stipulated in his agree- 
ment with the tribes, Colonel Mitchell explained in his yearly report 
to L. Lea, Commissioner of Indian Affairs: 


Fifty thousand dollars for a limited period of years (fifty) is 
a small amount to be distributed among at least fifty thousand 
Indians, especially when we consider that we have taken, or 
are rapidly taking, away from them all means of support, by 
what may be considered a partial occupancy of their soil.® 


Nevertheless the Senate struck out “fifty years’ and inserted 
“ten” though granting authority to the President to continue the 
annuity five years longer.* 

Father De Smet had no active part in the public deliberations of 
the Council. But in private conversation he did much good by 
rendering the Indians docile to the proposals of the Commissioners. 
A good deal of the credit for the perfect harmony and accord that 
prevailed among so many hostile tribes was undoubtedly due to his 


5St. Louis Missouri Republican, Letter from the Editor, October 6, 1851. 

*Papers accompanying the Indian Commissioner’s Annual Report for 
1851, Thirty-second Congress, first session. 

*This change has caused a great deal of confusion among later readers 
of the treaty. For example the Peace Commission of 1867-1868 was of the 
opinion that the Indians’ consent was never obtained to this revision and 
that it was the cause of the hostilities that arose in 1866 at the expiration of 
fifteen years. Many have followed their interpretation. However, Kappler 
(op. cit. Vol. II, p. 594) says, “Assent of all tribes except the Crows was 
procured.” Only two out of the twenty-one signatures were by Crow 
chieftains. 
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influence. Tribes that had long been hereditary enemies paid 
mutual visits of peace, feasted together, and offered each other 
presents. 

The time not spent in attending the Council meetings was 
utilized by the missionary in giving religious instruction and in 
baptizing the Indian children. How active he was in these spiritual 
ministrations may be gathered from the fact that his total number 
of baptisms for the summer of 1851 amounted to over fifteen 
hundred.® 

A particular aspect of the treaty-making that impressed Father 
De Smet here as at every other council at which he assisted, was 
the ceremony of smoking the calumet. His thoroughly religious 
nature was ever susceptible to deep emotion whenever he witnessed 
the profound reverence with which the chiefs raised the calumet 
aloft to offer it to the Master of Life and then to the four cardinal 
points of the compass, calling upon heaven and earth to bear wit- 
ness to the solemnity of their agreement. 

During the two weeks of the Council frequent banquets were 
given by the different tribes. And as the provisions were scarce 
until the government supply wagons arrived, the principal food 
at these banquets was dog flesh. Of this fact, Father De Smet 
wittily remarks, “No epoch in Indian annals, probably shows a 
greater massacre of the canine race.” Regardless of what the other 
Commissioners thought of his actions, Father De Smet when in- 
vited to these banquets invariably accepted the proffered hospi- 
tality, and sitting down with his Indian friends, ate with them 
their dog meat! 

Had circumstances made it possible to observe all the conditions 
of the treaty on both sides, the future might have verified the 
optimistic opinion that Father De Smet expressed of the probable 
good results of the Council: “It will be the commencement of a 
new era for the Indians—an era of peace. In future, peaceable 
citizens may cross the desert unmolested, and the Indian will have 
little dread from the bad white man, for justice will be rendered 
to him.”® But as Father De Smet himself was later to learn, the 





*Cf. Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit. Vol. II, p. 679. 
"De Smet, Letter VI of Western Missions; cf. Chittenden and Richardson, 


op. cit. Vol. II, p. 684. 
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hope for a “new era” proved abortive. The exploitation of the 
Indian in the succeeding years went on apace. 

The Indians were highly pleased with the generous gifts of 
presents from the government and when the Council closed on 
September 23 the plainsmen were temporarily satisfied. On the 
next day the Commissioners started back for St. Louis, Father De 
Smet accompanying them as far as Fort Kearney where he turned 
off, together with Thomas Fitzpatrick, to visit his fellow-Jesuits 
at St. Mary’s Mission in the Kaw valley of Kansas. 


“THE PATRON OF THE WEST” AND FATHER DE SMET 


In all the great epochs and events of our national history single 
characters have stood out, not only as leaders and champions, but 
as the living personal embodiments of the particular principles at 
stake. Just such a character was Thomas Hart Benton, Missouri’s 
Senator during thirty years of western expansion. So clearly did 
Benton typify and voice the demands of the West that Paxson, 
the historian of the frontier, has not inaptly called him the “Patron 
of the West.” Indeed his long and vigorous senatorial activity 
was constantly dominated by a single motive—the best for the 
West! He successfully espoused the cause of the fur trader, the 
doctrine of preémption, roadbuilding and trail marking, western 
exploration, American occupation of Oregon, sound money, and 
the building of railroads. For these achievements, and in spite of 
his limitations, Benton has been recognized for almost a century 
as ““Missouri’s greatest citizen.”” And today the visitor to the na- 
tional capitol at Washington will find Benton’s statue in the hall 
of fame as one of Missouri’s two representatives. 

From a legal point of view, few people understood the West 
better than Colonel Benton. Having grown up on the frontier him- 
self he was thoroughly conversant with the diversified aspects of 
the Indian problem and with the many sundry attempts that had 
been made to cope with it. At the same time he was on such terms 
of intimacy with the leading governmental officials at Washington 
that he was eminently qualified to express an opinion on their atti- 
tude towards Indian affairs. 

Between Father De Smet as the “Patron of the Indian” and 
Senator Benton as the “Patron of the West” it was natural that 
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there should have arisen strong bonds of mutual friendship. But 
especially towards the close of the ’forties, Benton had frequent 
opportunities for observing the benign sway that Father De Smet 
exercised over the roaming tribes of the West. Some months 
after De Smet’s return from the Fort Laramie Council, Colonel 
Benton addressed him a letter, which because of the extraordinary 
official position that the Senator held, and coming as it did at the 
apex of his years of ripest and maturest judgment, is, in the 
opinion of the author, the most important single letter in the entire 
De Smetiana collection. It reads as follows: 


St. Louis, April 7, 1852. 
My dear Father De Smet, 

I have just received a letter from Lieutenant Beale of the 
United States navy, who was lately appointed a Superintend- 
ent of Indian Affairs for California, under a special law, and 
on account of his knowledge of those Indians and his just and 
humane conduct towards them. Mr. Beale desires me to en- 
able him to make your acquaintance, and to obtain your co- 
operation in doing the best for these tribes, he having under- 
stood that your labors might extend to California, and being 
so well acquainted with your character as to believe that, in 
co-operation with the civil authority, you could do more for 
these poor people—more for their welfare and keeping them 
in peace and friendship with the United States, than “an army 
with banners.” I can add that this is not only his opinion, 
but that of the authorities at Washington, and my own. 
When I was there this winter I had a conversation with the 
Secretary of the Interior (the head of the Indian service) and 
also with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, on this subject, 
and they concurred in the views of Lieutenant Beale which I 
have stated to you. In fact it was I, myself, and in conse- 
quence of my knowledge of your meritorious services in the 
missionary field, and upon some intimation a year ago that 
you might go to California, that brought this point under the 
notice of the authorities, and I shall be happy to be of any 
further service in carrying it out. I shall write to Lieutenant 
Beale, and give him whatever answer that I may receive from 
you, and can assure you that if you meet with him you find 
a warm and generous heart, and one who duly appreciates 
your character and services. He has been much with Colonel 
Fremont in California, in whom, also, you know, you will 
always find a friend—the more so since your consolatory 
ministration in my house. 

Affectionately, 
Tuomas H. BENTON 
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In a letter to his Provincial, April 8, 1852, Father De Smet in 
referring to the exalted personal praise contained in the foregoing 
letter very modestly states in an impersonal way: “... he [Lieu- 
tenant Beale] expressed his opinion at Washington that he would 
effect more among the Indians with one Jesuit Father, than with 
a great number of soldiers.”?° 

All of De Smet’s relations with Senator Benton whether viewed 
in the light of his connection with the United States Government, 
or merely in his associations with the Benton family, form an in- 
teresting chapter in the missionary’s life. He corresponded with 
the Senator on the Oregon question, and he was introduced to 
President Pierce by the Senator in 1853 while passing through 
Washington on his way to Europe. However, the closing sentence 
of the Senator’s letter, “the more so since your consolatory minis- 
tration in my house,” perhaps calls for a few words of explanation 
in view of the fact that it refers to an important event in the 
Senator’s life which his biographers are loath to put down in 
writing. On the night of March 16, 1852, De Smet was called to 
the home of Senator Benton at the request of the Colonel’s young 
son Randolph, who lay in a dying condition. As far back as four 
years, young Benton had made plans to enter the Catholic Church, 
but put off his conversion through fear of offending his father who 
was a stalwart Presbyterian.11 Nevertheless on his deathbed he 
summoned sufficient courage to overcome these fears and asked 
for Father De Smet to come and receive him into the Catholic 
Church. De Smet came and, with the father’s consent, the boy 
was baptized. Shortly afterwards in the early hours of March 17, 
the Senator’s son passed over the Great Divide. So profound was 
the impression that this conversion exerted over the mind of 
Colonel Benton, that De Smet had high hopes (though they were 
never realized) that Senator Benton himself would become a 
Catholic. This is clearly shown in a letter which De Smet wrote 
to a friend in Chicago on April 9, 1852: 


Young Benton had the happiness of dying, to all appearances, 
a good Catholic—I baptised him a few hours before his death 


Ms. St. Louis University archives. 
MMs. Senator Benton to Father De Smet, dated “'% after 11” (March 16, 


1852). A second letter March 17, 1852. 
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—The old Gentleman has been much pleased with the con- 
version of his son, and I would not wonder, if he were to fol- 
low his example in a short time—for he appears filled with 
religious and Catholic sentiments.!* 





“Ms. De Smet to Bishop Van de Velde. 











CHAPTER V 


GENERAL WILLIAM S. HARNEY AND FATHER DE SMET 


Seven years is a long time to be separated from dear friends. 
Yet after his return from the Fort Laramie Council in October, 
1851, Father De Smet was not to breathe the air of the open 
prairies again until 1858. During these years of interim, the 
missionary was occupied in the office of Socius to the Father 
Provincial whose headquarters were in St. Louis. Besides two 
trips to Europe (1853 and 1856) the travels of Father De Smet 
were confined, for the most part, to visits to the colleges of the 
Society of Jesus in the cities of the Middle West—Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Louisville and Bardstown. 

The Know Nothing movement reached its zenith in the mid- 
fifties and as might have been expected, the Jesuits were often the 
targets for their poisoned shafts. So much so that De Smet, in 
thanking a friend in Washington for a copy of the yearly report 
of the Indian Commissioner, was moved to make a comparison : 
“T read with great pleasure the interesting relations in the Annual 
Report given of some of our Missions in the Rocky Mountains. 
It certainly forms a great contrast with the daily reports, in these 
Know Nothing times, concerning the Jesuits.’ 

The occasion which gave rise to Father De Smet’s return to the 
Indians in 1858 was the defiance of the authority of the United 
States Government by the ten-year-old Mormon settlement at 
Great Salt Lake. This sect, with its bizarre beginning, stormy 
wanderings and successive migrations over the West, will ever re- 
main one of the phenominal high lights of frontier history. Joseph 
Smith of Vermont and New York was the founder of the strange 
religion which made its formal beginning in April, 1830. <A 
quorum of three high priests was established to govern the church, 
but Smith saw to it that he was made the highest. Because of 
their political activities and later advocacy of polygamy the group 
was compelled, by different communities, to make five or six suc- 
cessive hegiras. Their last exodus took them from Council Bluffs, 


*Ms. De Smet to Mr. King, June 14, 1855. 
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Iowa, across the plains to Salt Lake under the leadership of Brig- 
ham Young, on whose shoulders had fallen the mantle of 
“prophecy” after the murder of Smith in 1844. When the Mor- 
mons first arrived at Salt Lake that territory belonged to Mexico, 
but when peace was concluded between the United States and 
Mexico, the Latter Day Saints, as they called themselves, again 
came under the jurisdiction of the flag from which they had en- 
deavored to escape. 

Brigham Young was appointed the first territorial Governor of 
Utah and at the expiration of two terms, President Buchanan ap- 
pointed Alfred Cummings in 1857 to succeed the Mormon polyg- 
amist. ‘King’ Brigham considered this action a usurpation of 
his power and defied the supremacy of the United States Gov- 
ernment. An American army, numbering about three thousand 
men, was sent against the Mormons in the fall of 1857, but this 
resulted in an inglorious campaign and in virtual defeat. There- 
upon in the spring of the following year, the War Department 
decided upon a second and more impressive display of force to 
bring about submission. General William S. Harney, veteran of 


many Indian campaigns, was chosen to lead the expedition. 


De SMET AND THE UTAH CAMPAIGN 


While Father De Smet was making preparations for a visit to 
the tribes of the upper Missouri he received a pressing invitation 
in May, 1858, from General Harney to accompany the proposed 
expedition to Utah in the capacity of chaplain. The official com- 
munication from the Honorable John B. Floyd, Secretary of War 
appointing De Smet to the chaplaincy of the army for Utah is 
dated May 13, 1858.* In this letter the Secretary of War writes 
to Father De Smet: “The President is desirous to engage you 
to attend the army for Utah to officiate as chaplain. In his opinion 
your services would be important in many respects to the public 
interest, particularly in the present condition of our affairs in 
Utah.” 

The commission was accepted by Father De Smet and on May 


*For the entire letter, cf. Documentary Supplement, No. 1. 
*Idem. 
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18, he wrote to the Secretary of War to this effect, at the same 
time advising him that he would immediately report to the army 
headquarters of Fort Leavenworth from whence the expedition 
was to set out. Perhaps it should be stated here that De Smet had 
already come into contact with the Mormons when he was return- 
ing to the States in 1846. In an extensive plain near Council 
Bluffs the Mormons were encamped to the number of about ten 
thousand. “I was introduced to their president, Mr. Young, an 
affable and very polite gentleman,” wrote De Smet. “He pressed 
me very earnestly to remain a few days, an invitation which my 
limited time did not permit me to accept.’”® Although De Smet’s 
subsequent opinion of the Utah “saints” underwent a complete re- 
versal, at the time of this first meeting, November, 1846, the mis- 
sionary’s sympathy was aroused for the Mormons by a recital of 
their continuous persecutions. They asked him many questions 
about the country in the vicinity of Great Salt Lake. And while 
Father De Smet suggests the possibility of his description as de- 
termining their location, still, as they themselves had their own 
scouts out in that territory in the summer of 1846, it is probable 
that the Mormon leaders were merely seeking whatever additional 
information that they might obtain of the Salt Lake territory. 

It was not however, because of his acquaintance with Brigham 
Young and the Mormons that Father De Smet was asked to ac- 
company the Utah expedition. His knowledge of the country com- 
bined with the unusual reputation he had acquired among the 
Indians of the West, either through personal visits or by hearsay, 
were the motives that prompted General Harney to ask for his 
appointment as chaplain. For the General was well aware of the 
great effectiveness which De Smet’s words exercised over the 
Indian’s mind, as well as the wonderful ease with which the 
missionary moved among the tribes, hostile as well as friendly. 

On the first day of June, 1858, Father De Smet left Fort 
Leavenworth under the immediate command of Colonel Morrison. 
Along the route the chaplain had frequent opportunities for the 
exercise of his sacred ministry among the soldiers, many of whom 
were Catholics. By arising early he was usually able to celebrate 
Mass for the Catholic soldiers before the day’s march began. 


‘For De Smet's letter, cf. Documentary Supplement, No. 2. 
°Cf. Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit. Vol. II, p. 611. 
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There was to be no dearth of supplies on this campaign as had 
occurred the year before. Numerous wagon-trains accompanied 
the army. “The Quartermaster-General,” says De Smet “made 
the calculation and told me that the whole train would make a line 
of about fifty miles.”® Daubed on the sides of the supply wagons, 
the soldiers had painted such names as affection or fancy had sug- 
gested. Among those that attracted De Smet’s notice were such 
names as “Constitution,” “President,” “Louis Napoleon,” “Dan 
O’Connell,” “Old Kentuck” and the like. 


A little beyond Fort Kearney the peacemaker held a conference 
with the Pawnee Loups who on the preceding day had engaged 
in a hand-to-hand combat with a party of Arapaho horse-stealers. 
De Smet had arrived just in time to see the Pawnees riding out 
of their camp in hot pursuit of the fleeing Arapahos. In the face 
of great personal danger, the fearless priest endeavored to act as 
pacifier. He writes of this attempt: “Desirous to stop the com- 
bat, I hurried to the scene of battle with an aide-de-camp of the 
general, but all was over when we arrived; the Pawnees were re- 
turning with their dead and wounded and all the stolen horses.”? 

As the army progressed along the Oregon Trail through the 
country of the Ogallalas and the Cheyennes (many of whom De 
Smet had met at the Fort Laramie Council of 1851) frequent 
conferences of peace were held with these Indians by General 
Harney and the missionary priest. Before taking leave of the 
Ogallalas, Father De Smet baptized all of their children. 


The vanguard of this tremendous military caravan had arrived 
at the South Fork of the Platte, about 460 miles from Fort 
Leavenworth, when word was received by General Harney that 
the Mormons had abandoned their rebellion and agreed to accept 
the authority of the United States. Harney received orders to dis- 
band his army and distribute his troops to a number of the western 
posts. At the conclusion of his services in Utah, the Blackrobe 
had planned to travel northward into Montana and Dakota ter- 
ritories to visit the Flathead mission and make plans for the 
establishment of a mission among the Blackfeet Indians on the 


"De Smet to a fellow-priest, November 1, 1859; cf. Chittenden and Rich- 
ardson, of. cit. Vol. II, p. 725. 
"Idem., p. 722. 
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eastern slopes of the Rockies. When the sudden news of the 
Mormons’ submission reached them at the fording of the Platte, 
De Smet wrote: “This also changed my destination; the con- 
clusion of peace put an end to my little diplomatic mission to the 
Indian tribes of Utah. I consulted with the general, and ac- 
companied him on his return to Leavenworth.’’® 


PEACE COMMISSION TO THE TRIBES OF OREGON, 1858-1859 


After Father De Smet had returned from Fort Leavenworth 
to the Missouri metropolis in September, 1858, he wrote the 
Secretary of War asking to be relieved of his duties as army 
chaplain. But in the meantime trouble had arisen with the Indian 
tribes of Washington and Dakota territories—the Palooses, Yaki- 
mas, Skoyelpi, Okinagans, Spokanes, Coeur d’Alenes, Kalispels, 
Kootenais and Flatheads. Because of this turn of events, De 
Smet’s proffered resignation was declined. General Harney was 
ordered to Oregon by the War Department, and again asked 
especially that Father De Smet accompany his expedition. Har- 
ney’s biographer, L. U. Reavis has the following to say of the 
incident : 

On being ordered to the Pacific coast, he |General Harney | 
asked the Government to send with him Father De Smet, 
an eminent Jesuit priest, who had been a missionary among 
the Flat Heads and other tribes on the Columbia river and its 
tributaries. He knew the influence Father De Smet had with 
the Indians, and he deemed it necessary to have him with him, 
not only for his influence, but for the information he could 
afford of the country and the nature and disposition of the 
several tribes.® 

On August 10, 1858, General Harney’s aide-de-camp, Captain 
Alfred Pleasonton wrote to De Smet advising him that it was the 
earnest wish of the General that he continue his office of chaplain, 
since in their future military operations in Oregon, “there is no one 
whose aid could be more valuable than your own, in the capacity 
of your profession.”!® The reasons which lead Father De Smet to 


*De Smet to a fellow-priest, November 1, 1859; cf: Chittenden and Rich- 
ardson, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 728. 

°L. U. Reavis, of. cit. p. 281. 

”Pleasonton to De Smet, August 10, 1858; for the entire letter, cf. Docu- 
mentary Supplement, No. 3.° 
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continue his work may be given in his own words: “I hoped to be 
of some service in that capacity to the men, but above all to the 
Indian tribes of the mountains; I desired greatly also to be in 
touch with my missionary brethren in the difficulties which the war 
would doubtless bring upon them.”™ 

Sailing from New York, September 20, aboard the steamer 
Star of the West, General Harney and his companions, Captain 
Pleasonton and Father De Smet, proceeded to the Pacific coast 
by way of Panama. In a communication to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral, A. W. Scott, Harney announced their arrival at Fort Van- 
couver, Washington territory, October 24, 1858.” 

Upon their arrival at the scene of hostilities, battle axes had 
already been sheathed and the actual fighting had temporarily 
ceased. Nevertheless the Indians were still smarting under their 
recent injuries and it was considered likely that with the coming 
of spring, battle-paint would again be donned and the war cry 
once more passed among the mountain tribes. To soothe the 
savage breast with the balm of kindness, to allay their exag- 
gerated apprehension and fears by gentle persuasion, to prevent 
the recurrence of war by inculcating peace—these were the tasks 
that lay before the ambassador of peace. Most truly has Chitten- 
den written: “For the accomplishment of a task like this, there 
was no other individual so well equipped as Father De Smet.’’?* 

Intent on accomplishing these objectives, Father De Smet pro- 
posed to General Harney that he be allowed to go among the 
mountain tribes during the winter months. As the season was too 
far advanced for the army to take the field, this proposition met 
with the approbation of General Harney, and on October 28, 1858, 
he issued instructions to De Smet pointing out to him the course 
he was to pursue in his dealings with the various chieftains.’ 
Pierre-Jean departed on the following day to carry the gospel of 
peace “among the mountain tribes, some 800 miles distant.” 


"Cf. Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit. Vol. II, p. 732. 

Note: There are several slight discrepancies in dates between Father 
De Smet’s accounts and the reports that General Harney sent to the War 
Department throughout this trip. For example, De Smet sets down the 
arrival at Vancouver as October 28. 

*Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit. Vol. I, p. 72. 
“For these instructions, cf. Documentary Supplement, No. 4. 
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On his way into the interior he stopped at Fort Walla Walla and 
secured the release of several Coeur d’Alenes and Spokanes who 
were being held as hostages. The return of the hostages as well 
as the sight of their old friend and missionary whom they had not 
seen for twelve years caused much rejoicing among all the tribes 
that De Smet visited. He learned that the armed opposition of 
the Coeur d’Alenes the year before had been brought about 
through the imprudent action of Colonel Steptoe in leading his 
company of troops into the peaceful Coeur d’Alene country.15 The 
peace-negotiator has summed up the situation in the following 
manner : 

These Indians who had never recognized the Government, and 

had no idea of its power, had never received either benefit nor 

injury from it; but they had seen the tribes of lower Oregon 
oppressed, the Cayuses, Yakimas, and others led by threats 
into treaties which had been followed by war. They were not 
hostile to the Government, but they were keeping a sharp 
lookout. They prided themselves on never having misused the 
whites. Jealous of their tribe’s independence, they asked 
nothing of them, but seemed by their attitude to say “Let us 
alone.” Colonel Steptoe’s march appeared to them hostile. 

In their situation, it was bound so to appear. This is how 

the 17th of May came about.'® 


After a sharp encounter Colonel Steptoe had precipitately re- 
treated from the country, leaving even his supplies. Shortly after- 
wards Colonel Wright lead an expedition into the mountain coun- 
try to restore order and convince the Indians of the power of the 
Federal Government against which, after the flight of Steptoe, the 
savages had come to feel themselves invincible. On this occasion 
Father De Smet praised Colonel Wright for restoring order, keep- 
ing his own soldiers under excellent control, and removing to some 
extent, the anger of the Indians. 

On November 21 the pacificator arrived at the Sacred Heart 
Mission among the Coeur d’Alenes. The rest of the year 1858 was 
spent among these Indians and in the ensuing month of February, 
Father De Smet travelled among the Pend d’Oreilles, Kalispels, 
Kootenais and Flatheads. It was De Smet’s wish to return to 


Cf. Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit. Vol. II, pp. 750-754, passim. 
"Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit. Vol. Il, p. 754. 
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Fort Vancouver as early in the spring as possible. For the further 
promotion of peace he had proposed to General Harney in Decem- 
ber, 1858, that he be permitted to bring back, for a conference with 
the General, a delegation of the Indian chiefs from the different 
nations. A letter from Captain Pleasonton replied to De Smet’s 
proposal in these terms: “The general approves your proposi- 
tion of permitting some of the chiefs of the various nations to ac- 
company you to this place to pay him their respects. He will be 
glad to see them and to explain the intentions of the Government 
as far as they are concerned.”?* 

With the first melting of the snow Father De Smet set out, April 
16, from the Flathead Mission of St. Ignatius with nine chieftains, 
representing practically all of the mountain tribes of that region. 
In restoring peace among the tribes, the gentle missionary had 
succeeded far better, to use Thomas Benton’s colorful expression, 
“than an army with banners.” 

Just before starting out on the return trip an event occurred 
which has been almost entirely neglected by De Smet’s biographers, 
but which serves as a vivid illustration of the lack of coordination 
and harmony existing between the military and Indian depart- 
ments, and brings into striking relief the kindness and considera- 
tion of the beloved missionary.'* While the chiefs were holding 
themselves in readiness to accompany Father De Smet to Fort 
Vancouver a certain John Owen, Indian agent of the Flatheads, 
arrived and informed the Blackrobe that the Indian Commissioner 
at Washington had directed him, as agent, to bring down a chief 
from each of the tribes to Salem. This was a complete surprise 
both to De Smet and to the Indians whom he had gathered. It 
is not only possible, but even probable that Owen, hearing of De 
Smet’s plan to bring the Indian chiefs to Fort Vancouver, had 
himself written to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in such an 
ambiguous manner that the Commissioner, without knowing that 
Father De Smet had already been commissioned by General Har- 
ney to bring in a deputation, authorized Owen to perform that 


“Pleasonton to Father De Smet, January 1, 1859; cf. Chittenden and Rich- 


ardson, of. cit. Vol. IV, p. 1573. 
“The reason that it has been neglected is that De Smet in his writings 


omits all condemnation of this officious interference. 
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task. When Owen presented his instructions Father De Smet, 
in order to avoid friction, at once yielded to him. All that Father 
De Smet has to say of the event is: 


“Upon this declaration I persuaded the Indians that as Major 
Owen had received orders from the highest authority he 
superseded me, and they should look upon him as their leader 
in this expedition, while I would follow on with them as far as 
practicable and I would be allowed.’’!® 


With General Harney it was far otherwise. Upon the arrival 
of the party at Fort Vancouver, he peremptorily demanded of 
agent Owen through his secretary: “Brigadier General Harney 
desires to know by what authority you have taken charge of the 
Indian chiefs who were sent for by him through the services of the 
Reverend Father De Smet?’’!® The reply of Owen that he was 
acting under orders did not satisfy General Harney and Captain 
Pleasonton wrote in answer to Owen’s communication: “The 
general further directs you will not, in any way, interfere with 
the Indian chiefs now at this post so long as they are under his 
charge.’’*° 

The trip back to Fort Vancouver had proved not a little 
hazardous for Father De Smet who was now nearly sixty years 
of age. Writing of his passage through the Bad Forest the 
pacificator says: ‘““My horse stumbled many a time, and pro- 
cured me many a fall; but aside from some serious bruises and 
scratches, a hat battered to pieces, a torn pair of trousers and a 
soutane or black-gown in rags, I came out of it safe and 
sound.’’**. After the successful termination of their council 
with General Harney (June, 1859) the Indian chiefs were al- 
lowed several weeks to visit the principal cities of the territory. 
This was done in the hope that the Indians would be duly im- 
pressed and imbued with the stupendous number and power of 
the whites. The sights which they witnessed held them spell- 
bound. Their trip gave them much food for conversation and, 


“De Smet to Pleasonton, May 25, 1859; cf. Chittenden and Richardson, 
op. cit, Vol. III, p. 967. 

”For both sides of this interesting correspondence, taken from the govern- 
mental records, cf. Documentary Supplement, No. 5. 

(Idem). 

2De Smet to a friend, November 10, 1859; cf. Chittenden and Richard- 
son, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 767. 
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in some respects, matter for praiseworthy imitation, on their 
return to their homes in the wilderness. 

Since the pacification of the mountain tribes no longer neces- 
sitated his presence, an order issued June 1, 1859, by General 
Harney gave Father De Smet full permission to return to St. 
Louis.** He had originally intended to cross the plains on 
horseback, but the jaded condition of his animals by the time 
he reached Fort Benton, on the upper Missouri, caused him to 
change his plans and proceed down the Missouri in a small skiff. 
On his way down he visited many of the tribes along the river 
among whom he had come to be so well known. 

General Harney in many of his official letters to the War De- 
partment expressed the most unqualified admiration for the 
magnificent services which Father De Smet had rendered to the 
cause of Indian peace. He also urged the War Department to 
adopt the proposed plan of an Indian reservation for the tribes 
of Oregon and Washington territories, which Father De Smet 
had submitted to him. With these facts in mind one is well 
nigh forced to agree with Harney’s biographer when he speaks 
of the General’s insistence on having Father De Smet accom- 
pany his military expeditions: “ .. . the selection of the good 
father for his chaplain indicates not only the wisdom of the 
soldier, but the sagacity of the statesman in General Harney.” 

This one peace mission should be sufficient to give De Smet 
an immortal place in the historical annals of our relations with 
the red man. Single handed he had precluded the likelihood 
of bloodshed and brought about the most cordial relations be- 
tween the Indians and the Government. The victory belonged, 
not to the soldiers, but to Father De Smet. Hence it was not 
mere rhetoric when Harney’s aide-de-camp wrote to De Smet 
in June, 1859: 

By the campaign of last summer submission had been con- 

quered, but the embittered feelings of the two races, ex- 

cited by war still existed, and it remained for you to supply 
that which was wanting to the sword. It was necessary to 
exercise the strong faith which the red man possessed in 
your purity and holiness of character, to enable the general 


°Cf. Documentary Supplement, No. 6. 
“L. U. Reavis, op. cit. p. 285. 
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to evince successfully toward them the kind intentions of 
the Government, and to restore confidence and repose in 
their minds. This has been done; the victory is yours, and 
the general will take great pleasure in recording your ser- 
vices at the War Department; no one feels more sensibly 
than yourself the proper acknowledgment is linked with the 
hopes that are cherished in the fulfillment of a Christian 
duty.*5 
That these good results were not merely ephemeral is clearly 
indicated from Captain Pleasonton’s letter of five months later: 
“We all miss you so much; I have not met an officer of 
your acquaintance who has not expressed great regret at your 
departure, and we all feel indebted to you for the good under- 
standing that exists between the poor Indians and the whites 
at this time. No disturbance of any kind has occurred and I 
feel confident there will not be any.’’”6 


*Cf. Documentary Supplement, No. 6. 
**Pleasonton to De Smet, November 1859; cf. Chittenden and Richardson, 
op. cit. Vol. IV, p. 1580. 





CHAPTER VI 
GENERAL SULLY AND THE CAMPAIGN OF 1864—WarR 


September, 1860, found the White Indian once more on the 
high seas, bound for Havre and Paris. It was his twelfth cross- 
ing of the Atlantic. Upon his return to New York on April 15, 
1861, he witnessed the stirring events that followed the fall of 
Fort Sumter. The South had defiantly flung down the gauntlet. 
And the North had accepted the challenge and unsheathed its 
sword. The American fratricide was on. Soon instead of peace- 
ful farm wagons, heavy caissons of ammunition were rolling over 
the highways and cluttering the marts of commerce. On the 
battlefields, thousands of brave men of both sides were left to 
stiffen in their blood. 

When De Smet reached St. Louis, that city, because of its 
cosmopolitan character, was a veritable storm center. Both North 
and South were striving for the mastery of Missouri as the first 
prize of the war, and the good priest himself was almost drawn 
into the maelstrom. Frank P. Blair had been made Colonel of 
the first regiment of Missouri volunteers and “with feverish haste” 
was recruiting troops for the cause of the Union. Apparently 
as an additional part of his plan, Colonel Blair asked at Washing- 
ton for the appointment of De Smet as chaplain to the army. 
But “As this move seemed to be intended as an inducement to 
Irish Catholics to join the ranks, Father De Smet being among 
the most beloved and honored priests in the entire country, the 
Archbishop [Kenrick| refused his consent.’"? This incident throws 
an interesting sidelight on De Smet’s public career. 

Naturally the war between the States had strong repercussions 
on the Western plains. Many tribes went over to the Confed- 
eracy; others continued their allegiance to the Union; some en- 
deavored to preserve a neutral attitude; while many more vacil- 
lated in their allegiance now to one side and now to the other.” 


‘Rothensteiner, of. cit. Vol. II, p. 213. 

*Cf. Lawrence F. Schmeckebier, The Office of Indian Affairs—Its History, 
Activities and Organization (U. S. Service Monograph, No. 48), Baltimore, 
1927, p. 101. 
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Both Union and Confederate governments charged each other 
with inciting the Indians to rebellion and vandalism. But as 
Frederic Paxson has wisely observed, there was no need to send 
agents among the Indians to arouse them against the whites, as 
they themselves were already convinced that the time had come 
when they must make a resolute and united stand against the 
paleface, or suffer themselves to perish from the face of the earth. 

A massacre by the Sioux of several hundreds of whites in 
Minnesota in 1862 was the spark that started the conflagration 
which soon swept over the prairies. Generals Alfred Sully and 
H. H. Sibley received orders for a campaign against the hostile 
tribes in 1863 from Major General John Pope, then commanding 
the Department of the Northwest. The following summer Gen- 
eral Sully was again chosen to head an army against the fighting 
Sioux. 

In this dire state of Indian hostility, the United States Gov- 
ernment, through the Secretary of the Interior and the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, once more appealed to the great peace- 
maker to carry the olive branch to the infuriated Sioux. By 
this time Father De Smet had come to be well known in even 
the highest governmental circles. Archbishop Hughes of New 
York in 1861 procured him an introduction to the Honorable 
William H. Seward, candidate for Republican presidential nom- 
ination in 1860 and afterwards Secretary of State in Lincoln’s 
cabinet. And Thurlow Weed, whose advice Lincoln consulted 
in forming his cabinet, wrote the following laudatory letter to 
President Lincoln : 

New York, Aug. 28 (1863) 

Dear Sir: 

My friend, Father De Smet, whom I think you saw a year 
ago,® has just returned from a visit to his Indians beyond 
the Rocky Mountains and can impart useful information to 
you. 
~ No white man knows the Indians as Father De Smet, nor 
has any man their confidence in the same degree. 


*De Smet to his Father General, February 23, 1864; cf. Chittenden and 
Richardson, op. cit. Vol. III, p. 812. 

*Archbishop Hughes to Seward, July 14, 1861; cf. Chittenden and Rich- 
ardson, op. cit. Vol. IV, p. 1582. 

*Father De Smet had met President Lincoln the year before and conversed 
with him for more than an.hour. 
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I hope that you have sufficient leisure to give Father De 
Smet an audience. 
Very truly yours, 
THuRLow WEED.® 


De Smet began his preparation for a trip to the country of 
the hostiles early in 1864. In compliance with the wishes of 
his superiors who did not wish him needlessly to expose his life, 
the missionary, as his first preparation, wrote to two Sioux inter- 
preters, Messrs. Campbell and Charles Picotte, February 13, 
1864: “I wish to know, whether I could present myself without 
great danger, and on a peace errant, to the warlike Sioux bands, 
now desolating the Western Plains.’* Still he indicated quite 
plainly that he was fully resolved to go since in the same letter 
he definitely asked that Zephyr Rencontre be engaged to accom- 
pany him as interpreter. 


During the following month, the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, W. P. Dole, wrote to Father De Smet suggesting that he 
go with General Sully’s army: 


Referring to our conversation at the last interview, I have 
now to state that I am desirous of availing myself of your 
experience upon the subject of our relations with the Indians 
generally, and your knowledge of their character and habits, 
as also of your influence over the particular bands of the 
Sioux who have given us so much trouble in Dakota, and 
to solicit you to accompany the expedition with the hope that 
they may be induced to lay down their arms and establish 
peaceful relations with the Government. 

It is believed that you can safely visit them in their camps 
and convey to them any message that the Government may 
wish to send them either from the Interior or War Depart- 
ments.® 


Father De Smet’s reply to this letter is a most illuminating 
account that reveals in a clear light the simple sincerity and 
complete open-mindedness of the man himself. His humble opinion 
of himself caused him to believe that his influence with the tribes 
had been too highly extolled and he felt it his duty to so inform 


"Reprinted in Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit. Vol. IV, p. 1582. 

™Ms. De Smet to Campbell; cf. Documentary Supplement, No. 7. 

*Dole to De Smet, March 21, 1864; cf. Chittenden and Richardson, op cit. 
Vol. IV, p. 1583. 
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the Indian Commissioner. In order that his true position with 
the Indians might be better understood he simply described in 
the most objective way his actual experiences throughout his long 
years with the Indians: 

I deem it my duty to inform you, that in all this, my ex- 
perience among the Indians has been greatly overrated. | 
may say this much for myself and for the Indians, that in 
my long intercourse among the aboriginal tribes, East and 
West of the Rocky Mountains, I have been universally well 
treated by them, wherever I have met them and they have 
always shown me the utmost confidence, respect and friend- 
ship—even in my last trip, when a very large band of warlike 
Sioux came to the attack of our comparatively small camp, 

I walked up to them and they retired at my request.® 

All of the Indians that De Smet had met were, at the time 
of his meeting, not actually engaged in warfare. As the recent 
forays with the United States troops had scattered the Sioux 
of Minnesota—tribes that were unknown to Father De Smet— 
over all the plains the missioner was doubtful as to the amount 
of success that would attend his efforts. Besides, his health was 
so impaired from his last trip among the Indians that Doctor 
Linton, his physician and friend, firmly admonished him in March 
that if he “must” go it would be imperative to postpone the trip 
for at least several months. 

Commissioner Dole was anxious that a military detachment 
accompany the missionary in all of his reconciliatory negotia- 
tions, but the old priest, who had always approached the Indians 
as the messenger of the Great Spirit, did not wish to compromise 
himself in the eyes of the Indians by coming with troops as the 
representative of the Big Chief of the Big Knives. Accordingly 
he proposed a different plan for the promotion of peace. It was 
his desire to visit first the friendly Sioux who were well known 
to him, and after persuading them to abstain from any codperation 
with the warring factions, he would endeavor, with an escort from 
their number, to penetrate into the secluded camps of the fighting 
tribes and induce them to lay down their arms and sue for a peace- 
ful understanding with the Government. The Honorable Mr. 


°Ms. De Smet to Dole, March 28, 1864; for the entire letter, cf. Docu- 
mentary Supplement, No. 8. 
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Dole had the good sense to see the wisdom of this plan and gave 
it his cordial endorsement.’° 

Because of the troubled state of the upper Missouri country at 
the time, the mere act of entering the Indian territory was not 
unaccompanied by danger. While carefully utilizing whatever 
precautions prudence dictated, the bearer of peace was quite cog- 
nizant of the perils to which he was exposing his life. To Father 
Adrian Hoeken he wrote on April 7, 1864, “I am fully convinced 
of the hard, dangerous and difficult task I have before me—the 
Lord alone can change their hearts and in Him I place all my 
confidence.” 

Leaving St. Louis on April 20, Father De Smet travelled over- 
land as far as Leavenworth, Kansas, where he had hoped to 
overtake the steamboat Yellowstone, but upon his arrival at that 
place he learned that the boat had already departed some fifteen 
hours previously. By stage coach, therefore, he journeyed on to 
Omaha to get ahead of the boat. This trip landed him in Omaha 
on April 25, several days before the arrival of the steamboat. He 
went aboard the Yellowstone for the upper country April 28, and 
on June 9 reached Fort Berthold, located in the western part of 
modern North Dakota, near the spot where the Little Missouri 
empties into the main stream. 

Here he passed the summer with the Mandan, Aricara and 
Minnetaree tribes, making occasional visits to the more remote 
Sioux country. By means of the several councils that he held 
with these three tribes, the peacemaker was largely instrumental 
in keeping them from joining the hostile confederacy against the 
whites. Moreover, shortly after his arrival, De Smet’s prestige 
among these Indians was tremendously enhanced by two timely 
rainfalls which immediately revived their dry, withering crops. 

Suddenly on July 8, without previous indications of their pres- 





ence, nearly three hundred painted Sioux warriors rode out of 
the wilderness to the opposite bank of the Missouri, directly in 
front of Fort Berthold. The excitement about the Fort was 
intense. For it was believed that the designs of the newcomers 


*Ms. Dole to De Smet, April 2, 1864; for the entire letter cf. Docu- 
mentary Supplement, No. 9. 
"Ms. St. Louis University archives. 
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were anything but amicable. Uncertain as to whether they would 
receive him hospitably or fall upon him with tomahawk and 
scalping knife, the missionary, with no other bodily protection 
than his flimsy black robe, crossed to meet the savages. His hope 
of a friendly reception was fully realized. The warriors had come 
for the specific purpose of consulting him: 

It was clearly a risk to cross over to their side. Con- 
trary to the advice of all the whites in the fort, I went to 
meet them. They received me with unmistakable tokens of 
friendship and respect. They had repaired to the spot for 
the express purpose of having a conference with me. The 
council lasted nearly three hours. The great chiefs spoke 
favorably with regard to peace and heard with pleasure and 
satisfaction the words I addressed to them on the part of the 
Government. Our interview concluded in the most favorable 
manner. 


Word at length came to De Smet that the Santee Sioux, lead- 
ing perpetrators of the Minnesota massacre, were also anxious to 
have him visit them and hear from his lips the views of the United 
States Government concerning peace. That he might make cer- 
tain of the promises he should make to them in regard to peace, 
De Smet first descended the Missouri and conferred with General 
Sully. Determined to inflict a severe chastisement on them and 
to break the power of the six thousand Sioux who had taken to 
the warpath, Sully was altogether unwilling at this time to enter 
into -peace negotiations.’* Such a declaration settled the matter 
for Father De Smet: 

In consequence of the General’s declaration and the cir- 
cumstances of the case, my errand of peace, though sanc- 
tioned by the Government, became bootless and could only 
serve to place me in a false position, namely, that of being 
face to face with the Indians without being able to do them 


the least service. So I took the resolution of returning to 
St. Louis.’ 


Accordingly, Father De Smet returned to the frontier capital. 
A letter from St. Louis University August 23, 1864, reported 


“A single loose page without date or address in De Smet’s 1864 letter- 
book; cf. Chittenden and Richardson, op. cit. Vol. III, p. 833. 

“Cf. Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit. Vol. III, p. 833. 

“Idem, p. 834. 
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to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs the results of his mission.’® 
Although Sully’s insistence on war had prevented him from going 
into the enemy’s country to bring about the desired submission by 
peaceful means, De Smet was of the opinion that his visit was 
not altogether without its good effects, particularly in keeping 
pacific the Gros Ventres, Ricarees and Mandans, whose combined 
number aggregated more than three thousand. 

Meanwhile General Alfred Sully succeeded in locating the main 
camp of the Sioux confederacy and in the battle of Kill Deer 
Mountain, July 28, inflicted on them a devastating slaughter. 
Here is an account of Sully’s reprisal as given by an eye-witness: 


Their confidence was such that they did not make an 
effort to save it [their camp] until we were within half a 
mile; then, for the first time, we set the artillery to work 
and threw shells from eight guns with terrifying effect. It 
was a magnificent | ?] sight—1,600 lodges filled with women 
and children, dogs, horses, and all paraphernalia of their 
homes, and they attempting to save them with the shells 
bursting about them, carrying destruction in their path.’® 


To the minds of many whites this wholesale massacre seemed 
a fitting retaliation for the Minnesota outbreak of 1862. Yet in 
place of a peace won after the ancient Roman style of spoliation 
and devastation one can easily be excused for preferring that the 
peaceful arbitration and mediation of the missionary had first 
been tried. The submission actually gained was a practical ex- 
emplification of the infamous doctrine of “blood atonement.” It 
was not to prove lasting. 


*Ms. De Smet to Dole; for this report cf. Documentary Supplement, No. 10. 
*Colonel M. T. Thomas of the Eighth Minnesota regiment, in Historical 
Society of Montana, Vol. II, Helena, 1896, p. 322. 











CHAPTER VII 


Envoy ExTRAORDINARY AND Major, UNITED STATES 
Army, 1867 


In the previous chapter it was mentioned that Father De 
Smet’s work had brought him into friendly relations with many 
of the high officials in the American Government. The same 
may be said of European dignitaries, for his nine trips to Europe 
in behalf of the Indian missions during a span of forty years 
brought him into contact with some of the foremost personages 
in Europe. He numbered among his intimate acquaintances the 
Count de Meeus, Countess d’Aspremont, Countess de Merode, 
and the Duke de Brabant, who was later to become the Belgian 
monarch Leopold II. In a trip to Ireland in the ‘forties, he 
had become the personal friend of the great Irish Emancipator, 
Daniel O’Connell. Popes Gregory XVI and Pius IX received 
him with a cordiality and a consideration that was truly paternal. 
And the Belgian Ambassador to the United States, M. Blondeel, 
went out of his way on several occasions to show his esteem for 
the missionary. On June 18, 1865, a few weeks after his de- 
parture from Europe, he was honored by the King of Belgium 
with the dignity of “chevalier de l’Ordre de Leopold.” 

While making preparations in January, 1866, for a missionary 
journey to the upper Missouri, which he also intended to utilize 
as an independent peace expedition, Father De Smet called on 
his friend, General William T. Sherman of Civil War fame. At 
this time General Sherman was commanding the military division 
of the Mississippi. He wished to give the missionary a military 
escort, but De Smet preferred not to avail himself of this cour- 
tesy. The reason was identical with that which prompted him 
to refuse the military detachment from Commissioner Dole in 
his visit of 1864: 


In a visit to General Sherman lately, I spoke of my future 
missionary visit to the Indians—he had the kindness to promise 
me an escort. I smiled at the idea, for no matter how honor- 


*E. Laveille, S.J., Le P. De Smet, Liege, 1913, p. 315. 
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able the occasion, it would rather place me in a false position 

—my object being altogether peaceful, the Indians would not 

know what to make of it, if they saw the Missionary sur- 

rounded by soldiers.” 

However, Father De Smet did most gratefully accept a pass- 
port from the General which experience had taught him would 
make it possible for him to gain much easier access both to the 
Catholic soldiers and to the Indian tribes. Incidentally, in this 
passport Sherman pays a short tribute to Father De Smet which 
again shows the unique position which the missionary-priest oc- 
cupied in our Indian and governmental affairs: “He [Father De 
Smet] has always been noted for his strict fidelity to the interests 
of our Government, for indefatigable industry and an enthusi- 
astic love for the Indians under his charge.* 

Here, perhaps, some word of explanation may not be altogether 
out of place as to the solution of what, at first glance, may ap- 
pear as an insoluble antinomy. The difficulty is this: how could 
Father De Smet undertake a commission as the representative 
of the whites, the hated oppressors of the red man, and still at 
the same time be actuated by such intense love for the red man, 
that for their sake he not only freely sought a hard missionary 
career, but also constantly exposed his life to sudden and violent 
extinction. If De Smet was led by inclination to champion one 
side more than the other, manifestly that side was the Indian’s. 
Certainly no one can be enthusiastically loyal to both sides of 
warring factions. Admittedly so if there are only two sides, or 
two parties. But in De Smet’s mind there were three parties: 
the whites, the Indians, and the God who made them both. It 
was not merely a case of the Indian and white at opposite ends 
of the rope pulling against each other. Rather the three parties 
formed, if we may make use of geometrical illustrations, a tri- 
angle. God was at the apex and from this common fountain- 
head thence proceeded the two races as two distinct lines. The 
further they were extended from the apex the wider grew the 
gap between the two. As the base of the triangle which served 


"Ms. De Smet to General (formerly Captain) Pleasonton, January 16, 1866. 
*Sherman to De Smet, April 9, 1866; cf. Chittenden and Richardson, of. 
cit. Vol. III, p. 845. 
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to unite the two divergent races was Christian justice. When 
justice was properly administered the trilateral figure then formed 
a triangle, all sides being equal, and perfect harmony reigned. But 
because the whites had, perhaps, projected themselves farther 
away from God than the Indians, the triangle as it actually existed 
was not equilateral but obtuse. Justice, the bond of union and 
peace, was violated. 

From this illustration it is clear that Father De Smet as the 
mediator between the two races was laboring to keep their rela- 
tions felicitous by reéstablishing the equilibrium of justice as the 
peaceful bond of concord between the two groups. He could 
therefore well afford to work for both sides without in the least 
compromising himself. For he looked on his God and saw that 
He was the common Father of both races. Hence he loved both 
races. He looked at the animosity of the red and the white for 
each other and saw that its cause was injustice. Hence his activi- 
ties to restore peace by removing injustice. “I do not hesitate 
to say,” wrote Father De Smet on one occasion, “that the de- 
predations of the Indians are in general the result of incessant 
provocations and injustice on the part of the whites.’ 

During these years Father De Smet was suffering from many 
bodily infirmities. His physical maladies were often increased by 
his strenuous trips to the upper country. But even of these his 
kindly and habitual good humor led him to speak in a laughing 
vein. After his return to St. Louis in the fall of 1866, he wrote 
to Father Coosemans: “The hissing and tempesting in my ear 
is rather on the increase—I feel, indeed, as if I had swallowed 
one of the equinoxial storms now raging over the land and sea— 
I trust in the ‘post nebula Phoebus’.’’® 

Towards the end of March, 1867, the good Father wrote to 
his brother, Francis De Smet: “I shall be on the road within a 
week.” And then he goes on to explain the whither and why: 
“The object is as follows: The Secretary of the Interior requests 
me to accept the mission of envoy extraordinary to the hostile 
Indian tribes, to endeavor to bring them back to peace and sub- 


*‘De Smet to his brother Francis De Smet; cf. Chittenden and Richardson, 
op. cit. Vol. III, p. 860. 
°"Ms. St. Louis University, September 22, 1866. 
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mission and to prevent as much as possible the destruction of 
property and the murder of the whites.”® 

Naturally speaking, there was not much of an inducement for 
Father De Smet to revisit the plains. General Sully’s campaign 
of 1864 had not terminated the restlessness and ill-feeling of the 
tribes and the following years saw the most ferocious and bloody 
of all our Indian wars. Assuredly looking at the problem from a 
purely human viewpoint, the proposed expedition of 1867 had 
little attraction. Before setting out on his journey the year be- 
fore, De Smet had written a letter to an intimate friend which 
brings out the gold that was in the heart of the aging missionary : 

I will here state to your Revce, my actual feelings, as to 
taking another trip to the mountains—I proposed the pro and 
con to my Superiors in St. Louis, and leave it to their de- 
cision—the trip is fraught with dangers and privations and has 
nothing, naturally speaking, attractive to me—on the other 
hand, the Indians, in the Plains, have sent strong invitations 
to me. I may have another occasion, of regenerating in the 

Lord, a few hundreds of their children, of whom 3/4 die 

before reaching the age of reason. In the 2d place, they 

need advice, in the present troubled state of the country and 
their warlike dispositions and I might, perhaps, be of some 
service to them.” 

On March 12, 1867, Father De Smet communicated with the 
Honorable Lewis V. Bogy, the new Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, acknowledging his appointment as ambassador to the Indian 
tribes along both shores of the Missouri river, and assured the 
Commissioner that he would do all in his power to bring about 
a peaceful termination of the war.’ For his own services the 
envoy would accept no financial remuneration, although he did 
agree that the Government should meet the necessary expenses 
incurred on the trip, such as the salary of interpreters and the 
like. He himself always looked on such peace expeditions as a 
part of his apostolic labors—a work of charity in behalf of the 
Indians “who are threatened with total annihilation unless they 
can be brought back to submission and peace.’”® 


*St. Louis, March 29, 1867; cf. Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit. Vol. 
III, p. 859. 

7Ms. De Smet to Father Giorda, January 31, 1866. 
SMs. Letter; cf. Documentary Supplement, No. 11. 
°Cf. Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit. Vol. III, p. 860. 
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Four months almost to the day were consumed on this trip. 
The negotiator for peace left St. Louis April 12 and returned 
August 13. To facilitate his work as envoy extraordinary, the 
silver-headed peacemaker was commissioned a Major in the United 
States army. He accepted this military title because of the fact 
that it gave him a more ready admittance to the inhabitants at 
the forts along the river and the consequent opportunity of afford- 
ing the consolations of their religion to the large numbers of 
Catholic soldiers stationed at these Western posts.’ 

Instead of taking the steamboat at St. Louis as he had here- 
tofore done in going to the upper country, De Smet thought that 
he could make better time by travelling over the newly estab- 
lished railroad across the modern state of Iowa. Accordingly 
he went by rail from St. Louis to Chicago and thence took the 
train at Chicago for Omaha. Due to washouts caused by the 
rapid melting of snow the train was frequently delayed. Three 
days were spent at Boonesboro. From there the train proceeded 
as far as Denison in the western part of Iowa. Spring floods had 
made this, instead of Omaha, the terminus of the line—the “ne 
plus ultra” as De Smet described it. Ninety miles overland in 
a wagon conveyance brought the missioner to Sioux City. Wait- 
ing here for the arrival of the steamer Guidon delayed him ten 
days more, so that when he finally departed from civilization it 
was already April 30. The rest of his trip, which carried him 
up the Missouri as far as the mouth of the Yellowstone river, was 
made partly by boat and partly by land. 

Along the route frequent stops were made at the various forts 
to hold parleys of peace with thousands of Indians. News of 
his coming was heralded before his arrival and large crowds of 
Indians were always on hand to welcome him. After the councils 
were over Father De Smet generally gave a religious instruction 
and baptized the infants. The mortality among these Indian chil- 
dren De Smet placed as high as seventy-five per cent. 

Near Fort Thompson (South Dakota) he met more than a 
hundred lodges, made up of Brules, Two Kettles and Yanktonnais, 


“De Smet to Father Terwecoren of the Préces Historiques; cf. Chitten- 
den and Richardson, op. cit. Vol. III, p. 881. 
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all tribes of the Sioux nation. With these he held a council on 
May 27. While De Smet offered a prayer to the Great Spirit at 
the opening of the council, the Indians kept their arms raised 
aloft towards heaven. In their orations the tribesmen complained 
bitterly of the “pompous promises” of their Indian agents and the 
lack of positive results. Yet they still expressed the hope that 
their Great White Father (the President) would have pity on 
them. 

After a two-day visit at Fort Thompson, the Blackrobe moved 
on to old Fort Sully, where two hundred lodges were assembled 
to meet him. Represented at the council which he convened to 
tell them of the views of the Government and urge them to keep 
aloof of the war bands, were chiefs and warriors from the Black- 
feet, Brules, Yanktons, Sans Arc, Minneconjous and Ogallalas. 
Here also the United States envoy received from the Indians 
clear indications of their desire for peace. On June 1, 1867, he 
officially reported to N. G. Taylor, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs: “From all I have observed and learned among the 
Indians at Thompson and Sully, I entertain no doubt of their 
good dispositions towards the whites.” 

In all the talks that he had with the red men, their speeches 
always reverted to the same point—a plea for justice. Briefly, 
Father De Smet recapitulates their complaints : 

They ask, and have a right to demand, to have justice done 
them; that the annuities granted them by treaty should come 
to them; that the practice of putting them off with fine words 
cease once for all; that they be protected against the whites 
who come to sow iniquity and misery in their country; and 
in conclusion they humbly beg their Great Father the Presi- 
dent to grant them agricultural implements, seeds, plows and 
oxen to till the soil. I repeat it, if our Indians become en- 
raged against the whites, it is because the whites have made 
them suffer for a long time.’ 


At old Fort Sully Father De Smet was joined, on June 6, by 
Generals Alfred Sully and E. S. Parker of the United States 


“Papers accompanying Report of Indian Commissioner, House Ex. Doc., 
40th Cong., 2nd sess., 1867. Dept. of Interior, pp. 241-242. For entire report 
cf. Documentary Supplement, No. 12. 

“Cf. Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit. Vol. III, pp. 877-878. 
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army. They, too, had been commissioned to visit the tribes in 
the interests of peace, and after a conference regarding their re- 
spective commissions, it was decided that all three should fulfill 
their missions together. From old Fort Sully the Peace Com- 
missioners went by road to the new Fort Sully, which was located 
about twenty-five or thirty miles away. Here, on June 10, they 
took the steamboat Graham, the largest boat that had yet ascended 
the Missouri river, being 250 feet in length. A six-day trip 
brought them to Fort Rice (near Bismark, N. D.) where about 
five thousand Indians were awaiting their arrival. June 17 and 
18 were spent in holding councils with these Indians and in ex- 
plaining to them the benevolent views of the Government in their 
regard. At the special request of Generals Sully and Parker, 
who were thoroughly conversant with the Indians’ boundless ad- 
miration for Father De Smet, the opening speeches at the councils 
were given by the man of God. From Fort Rice the envoys 
moved up the Missouri 175 miles further to Fort Berthold and 
held similar councils with the three friendly tribes that De Smet 
had visited in 1864, the Aricaras, Mandans, Minnetaree or Gros 
Ventres. The last days of June brought the peacemaker to Fort 
Buford on the Missouri at the mouth of the Yellowstone, 2,240 
miles above St. Louis, according to De Smet’s calculations. A 
little over a week later (July 7) they held a grand council with 
the Assiniboins. Besides his work among the Indians at this 
place the priest was also able to exercise his sacred ministry for 
the benefit of the Catholic soldiers at the fort. 


Before forwarding his official reports on the condition of the 
Missouri river tribes, General Sully submitted them to Father 
De Smet. The missionary was in full accord with the views that 
the General reported to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs: 


General Sully did me the favor to communicate to me his 
reports to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, before he 
forwarded them, and I concur in every statement he has made 
concerning our intercourse with the various tribes of Indians. 
The Indians in all their speeches, and in the private conversa- 
tions I held with the chiefs, who frequently visited me, pro- 
fessed friendly dispositions towards the whites and a strong 
determination to keep aloof of the war bands. Their com- 
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plaints have been faithfully noted down, for transmission to 
the Department of the Interior.’* 


While at old Fort Sully in the beginning of June, one of the 
chiefs at De Smet’s request had sent out six of his runners to 
the hostile tribes, as the missionary says, “to apprise them of my 
presence in the country, and my earnest desire to meet them.”!* 
After the council with the Assiniboins at Fort Buford it was 
Father De Smet’s desire to return to Fort Sully or Fort Rice 
and, if the report of the returning messengers was at all en- 
couraging, to visit the hostiles in their own war camps. With 
this purpose in mind he departed from Fort Buford in the middle 
of July. He learned that, in response to his word, over one 
hundred Unkpapa’® warriors had come in to Fort Rice and 
awaited his return during ten days, when lack of food compelled 
them to leave the fort and return to the plains in search of 
buffalo. 

As he travelled down from the upper country into the stifling 
heat of mid-summer, his old maladies returned to add to his ex- 
haustion. On August 13 at Leavenworth, Kansas, he met the 
famous Congressional Peace Commissioners of 1867-1868, who 
were just starting out on their tour of investigation. De Smet’s 
testimony was given before the Commission and forwarded with 
its report. Anxious to avail themselves of the helpful services 
of one so well known and beloved by the thousands of roaming 
Indians, the Commissioners unanimously asked the priest to ac- 
company them on their mission of peace. Although unwell and 
despite the fact that the missionary was just returning from four 
arduous months of travelling on his own peace mission, his over- 
powering love for the Indians and his desire to be of whatever 
service to them that he possibly could, led him to accept the in- 
vitation of the Commissioners. Sickness alone prevented him 
from actually fulfilling his promise: “I had accepted my nomina- 
tion but was obliged to return to St. Louis, having sent thither 


%Ms. De Smet’s report to Commissioner N. G. Taylor, September, 1867; 
for entire report cf. Documentary Supplement, No. 13. 

“Idem; Documentary Supplement, No. 12. 

*The Unkpapas (spelled variously) under the —, of Sitting Bull 
were one of the most formidable tribes on the western plains. 
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my trunk, bed and all my travelling necessaries. Then this sick- 
ness coming upon me, I had to give up this second mission by 
the doctor’s orders.”?® 

When he had sufficiently recovered to attend to business, De 
Smet wrote early in September to N. G. Taylor, Indian Com- 
missioner, reporting the results of his trip and enclosing an item- 
ized account of his expenses during his recent journey.’ In 
response, the Secretary of the Interior thanked him for his labo- 
rious endeavors in behalf of peace in these words: “You will 
please accept my thanks for the faithful and efficient manner in 
which you have discharged the duties intrusted to your care.”'® 
We may fittingly close this chapter by referring to a short sum- 
mary of this mission which De Smet sent to Father Giorda: 
“Please write to me soon. I will leave for the Plains early next 
spring to visit the hostile bands. In my late trip I have suc- 
ceeded tolerably well in securing the friendship of about 15,000 
Indians. I baptized 894 of their little children and forty-six 
adults. Pray for me.”?® 

The friendship of fifteen thousand Indians! What such a 
friendship at such a time meant to the United States Government 
can only be adequately estimated in millions of dollars and 
hundreds of human lives. 


De Smet to Father Coosemans, August 30, 1867; cf. Chittenden and 
Richardson, op. cit. Vol. III, pp. 887-888. 
“For the concluding page cf. Documentary Supplement, No. 14. 
%Cf. Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit, Vol. III, p. 887. 
Ms. Letter dated October 17, 1867; St. Louis University archives. 








CHAPTER VIII 


Tue GREAT PEACE ComMMISSION OF 1868. FATHER DE SMET 
PENETRATES TO THE HEART OF THE S10UX WaAR COUNTRY 


In making their report for the year 1867 the Congressional 
Peace Commissioners acknowledged that their work of investiga- 
tion and pacification had not been fully completed and recom- 
mended the appointment of a new Commission or the retention 
of the same group for the purpose of meeting the Sioux in the 
spring of 1868. It was recognized that there could be no com- 
prehensive and lasting peace with the Indians of the Far West 
unless the large and war-like nation of the Sioux were parties to 
the treaty. The Sioux tribes roamed over the greater part of 
Dakota territory. Wherefore the year 1868 found the same group 
of Commissioners working with might and main to include in a 
treaty all the nine or ten different tribes which composed the 
great Sioux nation. 

Father De Smet, too, was anxious to continue the unfinished 
work of the previous year and to do whatever he could to bring 
about peace. In his final report of September, 1867, to the In- 
dian Commissioner at Washington, he had indicated his intention 
of returning to Fort Rice the following spring and of using all 
the force of his moral strength to induce the savages to volun- 
tarily bury the tomahawk. “For their own good,” he writes, 
“they must come to a good understanding with the whites and 
accept the peaceful measures the Government proposes to them.”! 
Besides, Father De Smet with his extensive knowledge of the 
Indian character and the development of events which brought 
about the precarious relation with the whites, clearly saw that 
the climax of events had been reached in the Indian drama (or 
tragedy) of the West. The dénouement would follow immedi- 
ately. Either the Indians would yield to the proposals offered 
for peace or they would be crushed. For the good of the In- 
dians, the former course was by far the more preferable even 


‘De Smet to Galpin, December 21, 1867; cf. Chittenden and Richardson, 
op. cit. Vol. III, p. 890. 
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while taking into consideration the countless wrongs and injustices 
which had already been heaped upon them. The future, perhaps, 
would usher in the dawn of a better day. Like the Peace Com- 
missioners and everyone else who was at all familiar with con- 
ditions prevailing in the West, Father De Smet was also alive 
to the fact that a peace which did not include the Sioux would 
scarcely be worth the paper on which it was written. Anent this 
point, he wrote in September, 1867, to his old friend Galpin, a 
Sioux interpreter: “I coincide with you, that if peace can be made 
with the Sioux, the other tribes will soon follow their example.” 

Throughout the latter part of 1867 and in the months of 1868 
preceding his departure for Fort Rice, Father De Smet’s numerous 
letters literally abound with references and plans for the con- 
templated trip to the hostiles in the spring of 1868. The mem- 
bers of the Peace Commission, as we have seen, were disappointed 
by Father De Smet’s illness in their hope that he would accom- 
pany them in their visitation of 1867. As soon as they definitely 
determined to revisit the Sioux the following year they again 
sought the companionship of the missionary on their tour. We 
may quote a typical passage from one of Father De Smet’s letters 
which will illustrate the dispositions of his mind during the inter- 
vening months between the fall of 1867 and the spring of 1868: 


I hope you are well—my health has improved and I begin 
to think seriously of preparing for another trip in the Upper 
Country. Messrs. Galpin and Laflamboise urge me to come 
up to Fort Rice early in the spring and have given me some 
encouraging news of several hostile tribes, who show disposi- 
tions to come to terms of peace. The Peace Commissioners 
are at present assembled in Washington and will return to 
the Upper Country in the course of next spring—they have 
expressed a desire that I should accompany them—on my own 
part, I would prefer to precede them and be able to spend 
some time among the Indian bands of the Plains. Sherman 
has assured me that the complaints of the Indians shall be 
examined into and that the Government will strictly act 
upon them for the future—the source of most of the trouble 
among the tribes is pretty well known and I hope a great 
effort will be made to stop it.” 


"Ms. De Smet to Mr. Gerard, December 11, 1867. For another interest- 
ing letter cf. Documentary Supplement, No. 15. 
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Of the Commissioners who were most desirous that Father 
De Smet go with them to the Upper Missouri, none were more 
insistent than Generals Sherman and Harney. The beginning of 
his friendship with General Sherman, whose wife was a devout 
Catholic, had its origin in a community of interests. Both were, 
from the very nature of their vocations, intensely concerned with 
the Indians, although their general attitudes and motives of in- 
terest in their regard were often antipodal. Sherman had come 
to active command over the Indians at the conclusion of the Civil 
War. Blood and bluster were still in the air. His desire for 
immediate results and his restlessness under the chafing strain of 
the guerilla warfare practiced by the Indians would have led him, 
had the cost not forbidden, to a sweeping “March through the 
Plains” conducted along the extreme lines of his “March through 
Georgia.” In 1866 Sherman had written in his Indian Views 
that in order to get at the bottom of the question it was necessary 
to pursue the Sioux with ball and blade until they, with their 
women and children, were exterminated. De Smet, on the other 
hand, always had an unspeakable abhorrence for peace treaties 
that were written in Indian blood. He desired not the Indians 
in pieces, but peaceful Indians. Moreover by 1868 a more in- 
timate contact with such men as Father De Smet and a more 
complete knowledge of Indian affairs and their costs, had some- 
what moderated the General’s militaristic views. 

While Sherman was in Washington in January, 1868, transact- 
ing business as a member of the Indian Peace Commission, Father 
De Smet wrote asking that he kindly interest himself in obtain- 
ing the necessary authorization that would permit him to use the 
remaining government funds ($923.30) which still remained in 
his possession from the trip of 1867. This money was to be ex- 
pended in defraying the necessary expenses which the perils of an 
excursion into the hostile country would involve. For himself 
he asked no personal remuneration: “I must add that my means 
are rather limited. I ask for no emoluments for myself, and am 
only performing my yearly missionary excursion, to which I am 
in duty bound. . . . On such occasions and whilst there is danger 
of life, [interpreter’s] wages are pretty high.* In response to 


*De Smet to Sherman, January 28, 1868; cf. Chittenden and Richardson, 
op. cit. Vol. III, p. 893. 
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this request the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, N. G. Taylor, 
wrote Father De Smet February 17, 1868, giving him full power 
to use the financial balance from the year before in subsidizing 
his 1868 expedition. At the same time the Commissioner assured 
him that upon the presentation of his report, the Indian Office 
would gladly reimburse him for whatever additional expenses 
should have been incurred. 

General William S. Harney’s experiences in the Northwest 
with Father De Smet have occupied our attention in an earlier 
chapter. Having been made a member of the Peace Commission 
in 1867, the General once more had the opportunity in his official 
capacity of mentioning the exceptional merits of the priest with 
whom he had worked ten years earlier. In a personal letter of 
February 8, 1868, to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs relative 
to matters pertaining to Father De Smet’s visit to the Indians, 
General Harney wrote: 


It is well known that he has almost unbounded influence 
over them, & his sole object in going among them is to pre- 
vent further hostilities & to induce them all to meet us at some 
point in the Spring & conclude a permanent peace. . . . You 
know, I am sure, that he charges nothing for his own in- 
dividual Services—the Priests never do. . . . 1 wish, my dear 
General, you would write to him on the subject of his visiting 
the Indians. His sole object is to do good. . . . Father de 
Schmidt is one of the most modest & diffident men I ever 
knew & he is afraid of being misunderstood. He is univers- 
ally beloved by all denominations where he is known & I 
think his presence & influence among the Indians will insure 
all we want.* 





If we would get a just appreciation of the importance of Father 
De Smet’s labors during 1868, several considerations must be 
constantly kept in the foreground. The first of these is the 
critical pass to which our development as a nation, continued in- 
justice, white migration, and decimation of the buffalo herds, had 
brought our Indian relations by 1868. The second factor to be 
remembered is that the influence over the tribesmen which had 
made Father De Smet a well-known figure and an intimate friend 
to the Indians who attended the Fort Laramie Council in 1851 


‘Ms. Archives of Indian Office, Washington, D. C. Upper Platte, H513. 
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had been steadily increasing both in scope and intensity. Never 
once in the intervening seventeen years since the Council at Fort 
Laramie had the Indians found him false in his friendship or 
lagging in his affection. Little wonder, then, that his perennial 
labors in promoting their temporal, and especially their spiritual 
welfare, had by 1868 rendered his sway over the Indian mind 
more potent than that of any other white man. To enhance the 
value of his prestige was the fact that Father de Smet, unlike 
most of his missionary brethren, was not highly esteemed and 
well known solely in one section of the Northwest. He had not 
spent his life in one locality. He belonged, therefore, not to one 
small portion but to all the country of the Northwest. His end- 
less travels from the Missouri to the shores of the Pacific had 
made him equally known and loved by all the red men of the 
area he visited. With these considerations well fixed in our 
minds we can better understand the significance of Chittenden 
and Richardson’s judgment: 

The Indian affairs of the Government were at this time 
in critical shape and enlisted the constant efforts of the War 
and Interior Departments to prevent further outrages and to 
arrive at some peaceful solution of existing troubles. The 
years 1867 and 1868 were the most important in Father 
De Smet’s life, because of the part which he took in this 
work of pacification. He had greater influence with the 


Indians than any other living white man, and the Govern- 
ment was glad to avail itself of his good offices.® 


The admiration of most Americans for public characters is not- 
ably increased or decreased, when they learn from the historian 
the true motives which prompted their actions. Anyone that will 
take the trouble to analyze a few cases cannot fail to see that it 
is exalted motive coupled with great deeds which have made men 
famous in American eyes, though of the two, motive is more im- 
portant than valorous deeds. It is this happy combination which 
has made Washington “first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
The same consideration has raised Abraham Lincoln to a pedestal 
of glory even in the eyes of Southerners. Whereas on the other 
hand what may outwardly appear as great service can be almost 


°Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit. Vol. I, p. 89. 
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entirely vitiated by unworthy motives. For example, the onerous 
burdens which Salmon P. Chase efficiently discharged as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury pale into insignificance when it is learned 
that the jobs which Chase gave, his criticisms of Lincoln, his 
attitude towards the abolition of slavery, nomination of military 
generals and the like, were not wholly actuated by his desire for 
the country’s welfare, but were merely used as stepping stones 
in an abortive attempt to prepare his own way to the Presidency.® 

Judged, then, by the criterion of motive and accomplishment, 
Father De Smet’s position in the history of our Indian relations 
is an exalted one. Indeed, all of his powerful influence with the 
Indians rested on the purity of his motive. Awareness of his 
self-sacrificing motives in turn led the Indians to love him. From 
the same source De Smet drew his remarkable intrepidity. Never 
did he carry firearms with him into the hostile lands for his per- 
sonal protection. As in all of his previous peace endeavors, so 
in this last one we must admit that only the highest of motives 
animated his actions. In the letter to General Sherman from 
which we have already quoted, he writes: 

I hope I can truly say, that the object in offering my serv- 
ices in this affair proceeds merely from a feeling for the 
general welfare. In my long intercourse among the Indian 
tribes (for about thirty years) I have found the Indians 
always kind and attentive. I would feel happy indeed should 


I be able to do anything that might tend to promote their 
future welfare, in accordance with the views of Government.? 


Almost a month later in a letter to Galpin, who was to accom- 
pany him from Fort Rice in the capacity of interpreter, Pierre- 
Jean confesses: 


I pray daily to the Lord that peace and quiet might be 
restored and reign again through the land. It would be to 
me the greatest consolation should I be able to do anything 
to bring it about. On it depends altogether the future wel- 
fare of the Indians.® 


The dangers of his proposed trip were by no means hidden 


°Cf. Donnal V. Smith, Salmon P. Chase and Civil War Politics, Ohio 
State Archaelogical and Historical Society, Columbus, 1931, passim. 

"Cf. Chittenden and Richardson, op. cit. Vol. III, p. 893. 

“De Smet to Galpin, February 22, 1868; cf. Chittenden and Richardson, 
op. cit. Vol. III, p. 894. 
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from his eyes. He saw them clearly. But because of the single- 
ness of his motive he refused to be deterred by the dire possibili- 
ties which might jeopardize the safety of his life: 


My intention is, if I can possibly effect it, to penetrate 
into the interior among the hostile bands. I know the dangers 
of such a trip. I have no other motives than the welfare of 
the Indians and will trust entirely to the kind providence of 


God.® 


Indicative of the great reliance which the Peace Commissioners 
and the authorities at Washington had come to place in the value 
of Father De Smet’s experience, is the fact that they only in- 
formed him in general terms of the intentions of the Government 
towards the Sioux and left the manner of procedure to his own 
initiative. By the end of March all the preliminary arrangements 
had been completed and together with Generals Sherman, Har- 
ney, Sanborn, Terry, Sheridan and other members of the Peace 
Commission, Father De Smet left St. Louis March 30 on the 
greatest peace excursion of his life. Just before leaving, General 
Sherman presented him with the following passport: 


Headquarters Military Division of Missouri, 
St. Louis, Mo., Mch. 28, 1868. 


To the Commanding Officers of Posts. 

The bearer of this, Father De Smet, a Catholic priest, long 
connected with the Missions of the Mountain Indians and 
well known to you by reputation, is on the point of starting 
for Fort Rice and the Indian country thereabout, by and with 
the sanction and approval of the War and Interior Depart- 
ments. Whoever shall see this letter is hereby requested to 
extend to Father De Smet every courtesy due his exalted 
character and to furnish him protection and assistance in his 
mission to the extent of his wants and necessities. 


W. T. SHERMAN, 
Lt. Genl. Comd.*” 


In order to travel by rail the Commission first went to Chicago 
and thence took the train for Omaha. From Omaha their route 
led them westward along the Platte river. At the junction of 


*De Smet to F. Gerard, February 25, 1868; cf. Chittenden and Richardson, 
op. cit. Vol. III, p. 896. 
Mid-America, April, 1931, “Unpublished Documents,” p. 346. 
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the North and South Platte in the settlement called Platte City, 
a favorable council was held with the Sioux chief, Spotted Tail 
and his Brulé warriors, who signed a treaty of peace and received 
from the United States representatives a bounteous distribution 
of presents. Incidentally, it may be remarked that the distribu- 
tion of presents had long been the common practice in closing 
peace councils. It was a business that give rise to much debate. 
Not without cause many looked on the practice as the fertile seeds 
of discord. Several years earlier, in advocating the discontinu- 
ance of the practice, General Pope, under whose direction Sully 
waged his campaign of 1864, penned his opinion in his official 
reports. His account is interesting: 

Hitherto it has been the practice to accompany every treaty 
of peace made by Indian agents with expensive presents of 
goods and supplies of various kinds, and the Indians naturally 
understand that these are given them as bribes to keep the 
peace and because the whites are afraid of them; and of course 
they observe such treaties only as long as they find it con- 
venient, or until they need a further supply of presents 
(ammunition, goods, etc.). In fact, it has been for years a 
saying with the Sioux along the great mail route to California 
that whenever they became poor and needed blankets and 
powder and lead, they had only to go down to this great 
mail and emigrant route and kill a few white people and 
there would be another treaty of peace, which would supply 
all their wants." 


The Peace Commissioners arrived at Cheyenne (Wyoming) on 
April 6. It was here decided that while the gentlemen of the 
Commission should move on to Fort Laramie, De Smet might 
return to Omaha and visit Fort Rice in order to carry on his 
mission work and to prepare the way for the Peace Commis- 
sioners who were to come to Rice at the termination of their 
duties at Fort Laramie and other posts. To cover the field more 
rapidly and efficiently it was agreed that the Commission should 
be split up into several smaller units and carry on the work of 
peace-making in different sectors of the Indian country simul- 
taneously. Before leaving Cheyenne, the Commissioners gave the 


“General John Pope to Major-General H. W. Halleck, Records of the 
Rebellion, Vol. 41, p. 357. 
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missionary a document whose wording, for all practical purposes, 
actually made him a member of the Commission.’” 

As Easter was just in the offing, Father De Smet spent the 
Paschal season with his brethren in Omaha. By April 21 he was 
again on the road. The name of the boat which he took on this 
last peace expedition, the Columbia, suggests a coincidence. For 
the boat in which he made his first voyage across the Atlantic in 
1821 to “discover” not India, but Indians, also bore the name 
Columbia. He went aboard at Omaha on April 21, and after 
“thirty-three days of constant struggle with the current, sandbars 
and snags,” disembarked at Fort Rice, 1,005 miles from Omaha, 
on May 24. 

De Smet’s arrival had been eagerly awaited. When he came 
ashore hundreds of Indians whose faces were streaked and spotted 
with various colored paints insisted on shaking hands with their 
friend of many moons. Father De Smet gayly remarks that the 
more intimate the Indians considered their acquaintance with him 
the tighter were their handclasps. Only after these formalities 
of hospitality were over would they allow him to go to his lodge 
and store his baggage. 

Shortly after his arrival he was busied with the spiritual con- 
cerns of those gathered at the fort. The first four days of his 
residence were given over entirely to the spiritual welfare of the 
Indians, instructing them all, and baptizing seven hundred of 
their infants. The last three days of May he was able to devote 
to the interests of the Catholic soldiers, who were largely Irish 
and German. 

Several days were consumed in making ready for the trip into 
the interior.1* His proposal to penetrate to the hostile camps 
startled even the Indian chiefs whose advice he consulted as to 
the best method of procedure. “My plan,” writes the envoy of 
peace, “seemed to astonish them and they hardly concealed from 
me the dangers that were involved in it, even touching the security 
of my scalp.’”"* Calmly he reassured them, informing them that 
he placed all of his confidence in the Blessed Virgin Mary and in 


"Cf. Documentary Supplement, No. 16. 
™For De Smet’s last letter to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs (May 
30, 1868), before setting out, cf. Documentary Supplement, No. 17. 
“Cf. Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit. Vol. III, p. 903. 
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the efficacy of the prayers of a thousand innocent children who 
had promised to implore daily the protection and blessings of 
heaven upon his enterprise. So completely did the man of God 
win their hearts in the end that they were anxious to accompany 
him. On May 29, Running Antelope charged his braves: 
Friends and relatives, the man of truth is now with us, 
his words which we have listened to with so much delight 
since we first heard of his coming some time last fall, and 
which we have talked about all winter, he now tells us again, 
and what he and our Great Father desire for our good in 
future. It seems to me we owe to him our existence. | 
know he means for our good. You can see it in all he does 
and says, there seems no enameled words. . . . I now pro- 
pose that 40 of our best young men accompany him to the 
different camps and do their best to assemble them all.?® 


Early in the morning of June 3, Father De Smet celebrated 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, recommending his hazardous mission to 
the Prince of Peace. Mass was followed by a simple prayer 
which the missionary publicly offered to the Great Spirit in the 
presence of the encircling group of eighty Sioux chieftains and 
warriors who had gratuitously agreed to accompany the holy man, 
preferably as an honorary escort, but if need should arise, as a 
fighting battalion pledged to the defense of his life. A number 
of celebrated individuals were numbered among his entourage. 
Charles Galpin, accompanied by his Sioux wife, went as inter- 
preter. With them were the leading chiefs and warriors, repre- 
senting practically every tribe of the Sioux nation—Yanktonnais, 
Yanktons, Blackfeet Sioux, Unkpapas, Minneconjous, Ogallalas, 
Sissetons and Santees. Two Bears, chief of nearly four thou- 
sand Yanktonnais, felt it his “duty” to go with Father De Smet, 
whom he had adopted as his “brother”! From the Unkpapas 
there was Running Antelope, until quite recently with his braves 
in open rebellion against the whites and whose scalping knife was 
still damp with the stains of white men’s blood. Among the other 
chiefs, all of whom have become renowned in Sioux annals, his 
guard included Bear’s Rib, The Log, All Over Black, Returning 
Ghost, Little Dog, Sitting Crow and Red Cloud. Red Cloud is 


’*Ms. Archives of Indian Office, Washington, D. C. Upper Platte, D1216. 
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probably the same Ogallala chief who only two summers before, 
in protest against General Pope’s placing of forts in his country, 
had abruptly retired from the government council and, with his 
hand on his rifle, solemnly uttered the challenge, “In this and 
the Great Spirit I trust for the right.” 

At 7:00 a.m. the party rode out of the fort with the rising sun 
at their backs, struggling hard to keep its eye on them through 
the gathering clouds. Their course was due west over the un- 
dulating grassy country of Dakota territory. A little over a week 
later the newspapers of St. Louis carried a brief dispatch from 
the upper country announcing De Smet’s escapade: 


General Terry was at Fort Rice on the 3rd instant, while 
his coadjutor, the good Father De Smet, without fear and 
without reproach, had boldly gone out to meet the hostile 
Indians and beg them to come in to a great Peace Council, 
and cease from troubling.'® 


Fortunately for the historian, we possess complete and authori- 
tative accounts of this 350-mile trek over the unknown and un- 
charted wilds.’7 At the close of the first day’s exertions when 
they set up their camp on the north bank of the Cannon Ball river 
they had travelled twenty-two miles. Wind and showers had 
somewhat retarded the progress of their supply wagons, but here- 


St. Louis Missouri Republican, June 13, 1868 

“Note on the sources for this trip: Father De Smet himself has written an 
account of the trip day by day which appeared in the Belgian Précis His- 
toriques, Vol. VI of 3rd ed. It is this which Chittenden and Richardson 
have reproduced. A similar account in French was sent by De Smet to 
the editors of the English journal Month. Their English translation, which 
met with De Smet’s approval, was printed in their March number 1869, vol. 
X, pp. 278-286. Besides these, there is the diary which the interpreter 
Galpin kept of the trip. This diary was brought to one of the Jesuit Houses 
of Belgium by Father De Smet on his European trip of either 1868 or 1871. 
In the summer of 1924, Father Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J., greatest living 
authority on Father De Smet, brought back this original account to America. 
It is now in the Desmetiana archives of St. Louis University. Under the 
heading of “Documents” this entire manuscript was reproduced and made 
available to the general public by Father Garraghan in Mid-America, Vol. 
XIII, No. 2, October 1930, pp. 151-163. We have preferred in the main, to 
follow this account of the peace mission because the diary of Galpin was 
the only account kept of the out-going trip. Father De Smet himself has 
relied on this diary for most of the facts of his own account. On the re- 
turn journey to Fort Rice after the council, Father De Smet was the custo- 
dian of the diary. Besides, Galpin gives us a number of side-lights on 
Father De Smet and the speeches of the Indians praising him which the 
missionary has omitted from his versions. 
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after the average march for a day was between twenty-five and 
thirty-five miles. An abundance of antelope, buffalo and other 
flesh meat served to refresh the inner man of the savages and kept 
them in excellent humor. Friday, June 5, a heavy rain drenched 
the cavalcade, but despite this they pushed on a distance of about 
twenty-five miles. With their soaking blankets clinging to them 
and their plume feathers drooping, the once colorful cortege pre- 
sented anything but a glamorous spectacle. Camp fires, meat and 
sugared rice at nightfall revived their fallen spirits. The strain 
of the first two days began to tell on Father De Smet. At the 
conclusion of his diary on the fifth, Galpin writes, ‘““Father De 
Smet seems a little fatigued, but always cheerful.’"* However 
the next day the Father seemed to have recovered a good deal of 
his old strength and between their old and new camps the party 
placed thirty-five miles. “Father De Smet seems more cheerful, 
and bears fatigue better than he did the first two days.’”?® On 
June 7 Galpin himself was temporarily indisposed and even though 
the day was fine for travelling, Father De Smet, out of regard 
for his friend, ordered the men to remain in camp all day. The 
Yanktonnais, Two Bears, and the Unkpapa chief, Running Ante- 
lope, utilized the enforced delay to address their compatriots elo- 
quent orations on the importance of their expedition in the in- 
terests of peace. When he came to speak of Father De Smet Two 
Bears grew more earnest: 

. above all things let us do our best to do something while 
with this good man (Father De Smet) to show him, we are, 
at least, deserving of a portion of his kindness. Let every 
one of us bear in mind, how much we owe him, and how 
poorly we are prepared to pay, therefore let each and every- 
one’s thoughts be nothing else but peace. Let us act the part 
of men, and listen to his good words.” 


The day of rest spent in camp had its effect in a greater eager- 
ness to be off again early the next morning, Monday, June 8. 
Ideal weather conditions enabled the troop to cover thirty miles 
before 2:00 p.m. While in camp Father De Smet convoked a 
council of his followers and asked that four volunteers ride ahead 


“Galpin’s Diary, Mid-America, October 1930, p. 149. 
“Idem. ; 
*“’Galpin’s Diary, Mid-America, pp. 149-150. 
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to scout the countryside in search of the hostile camp and to pre- 
pare the malcontents for his coming. Among those who offered 
themselves for the scouting the priest chose Red Cloud, The Log, 
Little Dog and Sitting Crow. But when the tribesmen, after a 
nocturnal council, reminded the priest that ten heads were better 
than four he gladly acceded to their request for the larger number. 
At dawn the next day the clattering hoofs of the searching party 
become gradually inaudible in the distance as the horsemen streaked 
across the country lost in dust clouds of their own making. 
Throughout the length of the route the great peacemaker was 
often called upon to exercise his art in minor altercations among 
his own bodyguard. When Two Bears and Running Antelope had 
parried angry words over the selection of a camp-site one night, 
the threatened disruption was averted and harmony restored by 
the kind words and generous action of the missionary. On another 
evening Blue Thunder, driver of one of the mule teams, presented 
himself before the White Indian complaining that he had been 
accused of stealing some small article, an aspersion on his good 
name that he resented very much. “Father De Smet told him that 
he had seen many an innocent man accused wrongfully, and 
recommended a good night’s sleep, as a soother of such wrong.’’*! 
Besides being arbiter in many such small debates, the priest also 
had to contend with their childish superstitions. For instance one 
stalwart brave approached the Father of an evening and vocifer- 
ously expostulated that he had witnessed an omen that boded ill 
for the journey. A drop of blood had fallen from the heavens upon 
his hand. Immediately aware of the cause, the man of God 
chuckled good naturedly and explained to the brave’s complete 
satisfaction that he had experienced nothing more heavenly than 
the simple bite of a mosquito. When they had been on the road 
a week, chief White Ghost, noted for his bravery and implacable 
hatred for the whites, strode boldly up to De Smet. The chief 
had only personally known the priest since they set out from Fort 
Rice. Looking straight into the eyes of the missioner the chief 


put forth his hand saying: 


Sir, since we left I have been studying you, I have made up 
my mind that you are a great and good man, and withal a very 


“Galpin’s Diary, op. cit. p. 151. 
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IN THE INDIAN War Country, 1868 


brave one. As I have always thought well of the brave, it 
does my heart good to look at you.*? 


By June 13, they had reached the banks of the Little Missouri 
(southwest corner of modern North Dakota). Anxiously the 
leaders began to scan the distant horizon for some signs of their 
returning messengers. The June heat had become intense and 
Father De Smet, always affected by the severity of the summer 
heat, had to battle with exhaustion. “Father De Smet shows more 
fatigue today than at any time before,” wrote Galpin on June 13. 
Still his goal remained before him and the indomitable will that 
had so often before proved his salvation, kept him in the saddle 


“Galpin’s Diary, op. cit. p..153. 
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with his face to the West. In the hope that their scouts might 
become aware of their location, the prairie was set on fire, but 
without the desired results. The spirit of the savages began to 
fall. At this juncture, Two Bears arose, flung his blanket over 
his shoulders in senatorial fashion, and spoke to his men of 
perseverance : 
Should we fail in assisting this good man in the great desire 
of his heart, which I know is none other than to wrench the 
thorn of hatred toward the whites from our bosoms, we would 
endanger our future happiness. . . May the Great Spirit, 
through the wisdom and goodness of this good man now toil- 
ing with us, open our ears that we may listen to his words, 
and our country and people be saved.** 


Mid-day of June 16, while the company rested on the banks of 
Beaver Creek, a pair of field glasses revealed moving objects in 
the distance. It proved to be their returning scouts. Songs, 
shouts and other exclamations of joy greeted their arrival. With 
them came eighteen braves from the hostile camp, which they 
learned was located in the Yellowstone Valley near the mouth 
of Powder river. Sitting Bull, generalissimo of the camp sent his 
promises that the peacemaker would be favorably received. De 
Smet writes that the messengers brought him this report: 

. my tobacco had been favorably received; that entry into 
their camp was open to the Black-robe alone; that no other 
white man would get out of it with his scalp; that all the 
chiefs and warriors were awaiting me with impatience, wish- 
ing to hear me and learn the motives of my visit.*4 
To reach the main camp a three day’s march was required. On 

their way the newly arrived visitors from the camp of Sitting Bull 
expressed mild surprise at such a venture. Never before had 
anything comparable to this occurred within the memory of the 
oldest among them. Approaching the united camp on June 19, 
they were met four miles outside the village boundaries by a dele- 
gation of five hundred warriors in full battle array, headed by 
Four Horns and Black Moon who had been deputed to meet them. 
De Smet unfurled his flag—a banner bearing on one side the 
sacred name of Jesus, and on the other, an image of the Virgin 


"Idem, p. 155. 
*“Cf. Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit. Vol. Ill, p. 909. 
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Mother of God surrounded with a halo of stars. At the first 
glimpse of this banner some consternation was caused among the 
savages since they mistook it for the American flag which un- 
fortunately they had come genuinely to despise. A closer scrutiny 
dissipated their fears and showed that it was not a war standard 
but an insignia of peace. The chiefs shook hands with the priest 
and then motioned to their followers to draw near. In two long 
parallel lines the groups closed in to meet each other. Father De 
Smet was moved to the depth of his soul: 

I was touched even to tears at the sight of the reception which 

these sons of the desert, still in paganism, had prepared for 

the poor Black-Robe. It was the fairest spectacle in which 

I have ever had the happiness of taking part, and, against all 

expectation it was filled with manifestations of the pro- 

foundest respect.*® 


Surrounded by chiefs and warriors, in slow and stately pro- 
cession the entire band entered the village. Sitting Bull gave the 
missionary a warm welcome, though he later admitted that until 
he saw that their banner was one of peace, his anger surged up 
within him at the thought that an attempt was being made to bring 
into his camp the hated flag of tyranny and oppression.. 

An unwritten law in vogue among these Indians compelled them, 
when a member of their family had fallen at the hands of the pale- 
face, to retaliate by taking the life of the first white man whom 
they met. This consideration led the chiefs to appoint twenty 
braves to guard constantly the lodge of Father De Smet. For at 
this time there was a large number of savages in camp whose 
families and tribes had been wiped out by the whites, and they 
themselves, refusing to submit to an inglorious defeat, had fled to 
the hostile camp of Sitting Bull. When night came on, besides the 
guard of twenty braves the three head chiefs, Sitting Bull, Black 
Moon and Four Horns entered the missionary’s lodge and while 
De Smet peacefully slept passed the entire night watching over 
him. 

The following day, June 20, was the day set for the Great 
Council. Every family in the village was to witness the peace 


=Cf. De Smet to Father Terwecoren, August 28, 1868; Chittenden and 
Richardson, of. cit. Vol. III, p. 910. 
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deliberations and the greater part of the morning was taken up 
in preparing the ground. At 1:00 p.m. when all the assemblage 
had gathered Father De Smet was escorted to the center of the 
huge circle where a seat of buffalo robes had been prepared for 
him. His arrival was the signal for a boisterous demonstration of 
song and dance. When the tumult had subsided Four Horns 
opened the Council by offering the calumet to the Great Spirit 
and then passed it first to Father De Smet and then to the chiefs 
according to their rank. The peacemaker was asked to give them 
the message that brought him on this unheard of mission through 
the Bad Lands, over river and plain, in the hot sun and soaking 
rains. Father De Smet was fully conscious of the importance of 
this moment—perhaps the greatest in his life. He arose slowly, 
drew himself up to his full height, and raised his eyes towards 
heaven. Majestically he lifted aloft his hands and solemnly asked 
for light and benediction from the Great Spirit. Voicing the 
sentiment of his heart, his first word to the savages was “Friends.” 
For the space of an hour he spoke to them of the wrongs done on 
both sides, of the blood that had been shed, and of the necessity 
for peace. Galpin has summarized Father De Smet’s speech: 
Friends, I have been trying to see you for the last two years; 
and this day, through the help of God, I now have that 
pleasure. I hope you will listen well to what you hear from 
my mouth—which speaks the sentiments of my head, which 
will be entirely upon the importance of your making peace 
with the Whites. This cruel and unfortunate war must be 
stopped, not only on the account of your children, but for a 
thousand other reasons, which the great men “the President 
of the Whites has chosen to meet you at Rice’ will show. I 
have come as an adviser, to aid you all I can, knowing your 
Great Father means you well and will help you. I now, in the 
name of the Great Spirit, and in the presence of your chiefs 
and braves, and all assembled solemnly beseech you, one and 
all, to bury all your animosities against the Whites,—forget 
the past—and accept the offering of peace, which is now 
kindly sent you. My mission to your village is now completed 
with one exception. I have brought you tobacco to smoke, 
which you will accept, as an assurance of the truthfulness of 
my sentiments. I will now thank you for your kind reception 
of myself and party. [Here De Smet’s banner was set up. |] 
The flag that now stands in the center of this circle is the 
holy emblem of peace. And I am most happy to have it said 
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that it is the only one that has ever been carried so far; but 
on this occasion I deemed it most necessary, and now will 
leave it in the hands of your chiefs that you may regard it as 
a token of my sincerety and good wishes for the Sioux Nation. 
I pray to God you will look upon it as a blessing to your 
tribe, it is to Him you must look to for all blessings, and from 
Him all blessings flow. And while you live let it not be said 
you had evil thoughts; for evil thoughts and doings bring 
troubles in your land. I will always do, as I have always done, 
continue to offer my feeble prayers for your good, but remem- 
ber peace must reign in your land. I will now listen to your 
words.”6 


For the chiefs, Black Moon was the first to speak. With un- 
usual eloquence and pointed illustration he painted a vivid picture 
of the old wounds that they had been compelled to suffer from the 
whites, who had taken their country, frequently spilled Indian 
blood, and driven away their game. Nevertheless he said that he 
wished to draw a veil over the past and to hope for the future. Of 
De Smet he said in the beginning of his speech: “ . . . this man 
has come for [far] to meet us, he looks fatigued and careworn. 
I am glad to see him and welcome him with all my heart. His 
words are good and full of meaning and truth.’’*" Sitting Bull 
next came forward and spoke in much the same vein as Black 
Moon. He was weary of the war that he had championed for the 
past five years and wished peace. Turning to his followers he 
said, “I will now say in their presence, welcome father—the mes- 
senger of peace.” He willingly promised a deputation to go in 
and meet the Great Father’s representatives at Fort Rice. On the 
question of selling his lands, should it be asked by the Commission 
at Rice, he assured his Indians that nothing could be done. The 
speech which Two Bears delivered before the crowd of five thous- 
and was devoted almost entirely to an encomium on Father De 
Smet : ' 

Friends, I heard of the coming of this good man months ago 

and hearing it, was at once ready to welcome him to my coun- 

try on the East side of the Missouri, where I was born and 


raised. As our country is common to all, I have come with 
him not only to see some of the old comrades I traveled the 


*Galpin’s Diary, op. cit. pp. 158-159. 
*Galpin’s Diary, op. cit. p. 160. 
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warpath with, but to hear you talk, and see how you treat this, 
in my opinion, our best friend. The Whites love and respect 
him, so do I, and my people. I pray to the Great Spirit that 
I may always do so. . . I have listened with attention to what 
you have said in this, the greatest council ever held in our 
country. I say the greatest, because headed by this best of 
men and four of the great chiefs of the Whites.*8 


Running Antelope, the last orator, was also expressive of ap- 
preciation for the exertions of the peacemaker in their regard. 
Thus did he open his speech: 

Friends and relations, I have today heard with pleasure your 
good words to this Good Man, who for the last three months 
has been traveling for no other purpose than to bring bless- 
ings upon our people and restore quiet to our country which 
you all seem to care so much for. . . When all our troubles 
will be settled, which I hope will be soon, then will I turn my 
eyes upon you and watch that you are faithful to your 
promises, made this day before the Great Spirit and the flag 
of peace that is now, and will be, left here to remind you of 
what you have said to the best friend of your race.*® 


Finally it was agreed in council that a delegation of warriors 
should go back with Father De Smet to Fort Rice to hear the 
terms that the Government offered for peace. 
journed with joyous shouts that could be heard for miles. Bag- 
gage was packed and the eight Unkpapa delegates, to be augmented 
by a suite of 160 members of their camp, made ready for an early 
departure on the morrow. Again that night the three chiefs took 
the precaution of watching by the side of the sleeping missionary. 
Early in the morning of June 21, a day dear to Father De Smet 
as the feast of the youthful Jesuit Saint Aloysius Gonzaga, Mass 
was celebrated and the extraordinary group turned their gaze 
towards Fort Rice. Meanwhile back at the Fort, General Terry 
was joined by two other members of the Peace Commission, Gen- 
erals Harney and Sanborn. They impatiently awaited news re- 
garding the outcome of De Smet’s dangerous trip. General Terry, 
in a dispatch to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, June 26, 
1868, reported : 


*Idem, pp. 161-162. 
*Galpin’s Diary, op. cit. pp. 162-163. 





The council ad- 
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Generals Harney, Sanborn & myself are at this post await- 
ing the gathering of the Indians. We have here already about 
seven hundred lodges & expect within a week about four 
hundred more. Father De Smet left here on the 3d inst. for 
the hostile camps between the Little Missouri & Powder 
River. We have intelligence from him up to the 16th when 
he was within two marches of the camps. He had then been 
met by a large delegation of the Uncpapas who had received 
him cordially & gave him to understand that the whole band 
would return with him to this place.®*® 


The return trip was made more rapidly. Between thirty-five 
and forty-five miles were covered daily. When they had been on 
the road for five days Father De Smet summoned All Over Black, 
a superb horseman, and instructed him to ride ahead with an ex- 
press for the Generals gathered at the fort. This note which the 
Commissioners received on the 28th of June informed them that 
the peace-negotiator’s reception at the united camp of Unkpapas, 
Blackfeet Sioux, Minneconjou, Sans Arc and others had been 
most favorable and that he hoped to arrive with his incoming dele- 
gation by June 30th. In the letter which General Terry sent back 
by the returning messenger, he wrote to Father De Smet: “We 
are delighted to learn that your expedition has been so successful, 
and we feel that not only ourselves but the nation owes you a debt 
of gratitude for the extremely valuable services which you have 
rendered to it.”*4 

When the gaudy colored parade, plumes and streamers fluttering, 
rode into Fort Rice on June 30 with Father De Smet at its head, 
the entire population and thousands of visiting Indians were out 
to greet them. Handing over the direction of affairs, upon his 
arrival, to the army Generals, De Smet’s great work was accom- 
plished. Quietly he slipped away from the cheering crowds. Two 
days later (July 2nd) there took place “the greatest council that 
had been held on the Missouri in fifty years.’”*? The number of 
Indians present was beyond five thousand and the total number 
represented has been variously estimated between thirteen and fifty 


Ms. letter in the files of the Indian Office, Washington; per communica- 
tion of the present Commissioner, John Collier, to the: writer, December 26, 
1933. 

“Cf. photostatic copy of this letter on the following page. 
“Cf. Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit. Vol. III, p. 921. 
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thousand. Doubtlessly the more accurate figure lies about mid- 
way between these two estimates. The results of the council 
were most satisfactory to all parties. While the savages were being 
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regaled with the distribution of presents on July 4, Father De 
Smet, his heart happy at the thought of peace, took his departure 
down the Missouri river. After spending several days in spiritual 
ministrations at Fort Sully, and making a trip to St. Mary’s mis- 
sion, Kansas, the latter part of July found the peacemaker safely 
back in St. Louis after the most noteworthy triumph in his long 
career of service to the United States Government. 
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On the subject of the treaty, General Sanborn telegraphed the 
Secretary of the Interior from Sioux City, July 9, 1868: 

That portion of the Indian Commission that went to Fort 
Rice held council with the Indians there on the second inst. 
Five thousand Indians were present and eight thousand Sioux 
more were represented. The Unkpapas—The most hostile 
Indians of that region—sent in a large delegation who made 
peace in behalf of their tribes. The council was eminently 
successful in all respects.*% 





Although praise was not what the missionary desired, such an 
epochal journey, so rich in beneficial consequences to the expand- 
ing nation, could not go unrecorded. Generals Harney, Sanborn 
and Terry, composing the Peace Commission that concluded the 
treaty at Fort Rice, addressed a testimonial letter to the priest, 
generously according him a large share of the glory for the suc- 
cess of the council: 


We are satisfied that but for your long and painful journey 
into the heart of the hostile country, and but for the in- 
fluence over even the most hostile of tribes which your years of 
labor among them have given you, the results which we have 
reached here could not have been accomplished.** 


It is not easy for us at this remote date to appreciate either the 
importance or the difficult conditions which surrounded this ex- 
pedition. But many of De Smet’s contemporaries, thoroughly 
competent to judge by reason of their experience and knowledge of 
Indian affairs, have abundantly witnessed its value. Besides the 
above testimonials there is also the excellent letter of Major Gen- 
eral David S. Stanley which covers the subject quite compre- 
hensively and attributes to Father De Smet full praise for his 
noble work. He writes in part: 

Not in fifty years, very likely, had there been seen so 

numerous an assembly in our country as that which had come 

together at Fort Rice. The interests at stake were far above 
anything that our friends can imagine. The first chiefs or 
representatives of nine bands of the Sioux nation were pres- 
ent. I do not think it necessary to mention the strange names 
of these different bands, which are besides for the most part 


“Ms. in the files of the Indian Office, Washington; per communication of 
the present Commissioner, John Collier, to the writer, December 26, 1933. 
“For this entire letter, cf. Documentary Supplement, No. 18. 
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unknown to you; suffice it to say that the tribes represented at 
the meeting cover with their habitations an extent of terri- 
tory equaling in area six times that of the State of Ohio; 
and any one who is at all acquainted with the Indian question, 
is aware that no peace with the Indians can be worth any- 
thing if it does not comprehend the Sioux, who are the most 
numerous of all the tribes with which we have had to treat 
down to this day, and the most warlike as well, and the one 
that has had the most to complain of on the part of the 
whites. . . 5 


Little more can be added to the eulogies which these authentic 
documents bestow on this marvellous accomplishment. No one 
may successfully challenge the silent heroism and the unexcelled 
preéminence that Father De Smet displayed on this occasion. Both 
interesting and instructive is the epitome that Chittenden and 


Richardson have left us of this deed: 

His achievement was one of the most remarkable in the his- 
tory of our Indian wars. He was sixty-eight years old and 
suffering with bodily infirmities which in a few years were to 
end fatally. He made a journey of 350 miles [each way] 
through a rough and unknown country to a large force of 
Indians who had sworn death to any white man who might 
fall within their power. There was no other man who could 
approach them. Yet by virtue of his great reputation among 
all the tribes, their absolute faith in his word and their belief 
that he had their interests at heart, and, we may add, his 
devout trust in the Lord whom he served, he did this remark- 
able thing, and brought about a peace in the most hateful 
and difficult situation that our Government had been called 
upon to face in all its troubles with the Indians. The com- 
missioners formally acknowledged that, but for Father De 
Smet, their work would have been a failure.*® 


One futilely searches the manuscript correspondence of Father 
De Smet in an effort to find what impression his mission made 
upon the officials of the Indian Department at Washington. Ap- 
parently he was never thanked for his exploits by the Indian De- 
partment at whose behest he had voluntarily undertaken the work 
without the least personal remuneration. He wrote two official 
letters to the Commissioner, N. G. Taylor, reporting the progress 


“For this entire letter, cf. Documentary Supplement, No. 19. 
“Chittenden and Richardson, of. cit. Vol. I, pp. 102-103. 
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and successful completion of his trip. To these he received not 
a word in answer. He wrote a third letter, July 28, 1868, trans- 
mitting his expense account. Again no answer. Desirous to con- 
clude his expense acount, on September 21, he wrote his fourth 
letter. Referring to the transmitted expense account, in this letter 
the missionary sincerely and guilelessly writes: 

Allow me to draw your attention to my third and last letter, 

as it may be found upon examination, that I am a debtor to 

Government, and in that case, I am anxious to settle the bal- 


ance due, before I may leave St. Louis if this could be at- 
tended to, conveniently, I would feel very grateful.** 


A debtor to Government! Were one unfamiliar with the perfect 
simplicity of the character of De Smet he would imagine that these 
words were penned in bitter resentment and sarcasm. After all 
he had risked of life and limb, after all he had actually undergone 
and the triumph which crowned his efforts of which the Govern- 
ment was the direct beneficiary, certainly it was not he, but the 
Government that stood debtor. 

In his own heart, Pierre-Jean rested content in the knowledge 
that something had been done for the welfare of his Indian friends. 
Having secured for them peace of body, he spent the next two 
years endeavoring to bring them peace of soul by working out a 
plan for the establishment of a mission among the Sioux, the only 
tribes, he tells us, that had no missionaries. 

There is room for a considerable amount of discussion of the 
Fort Rice treaty. The obscurity over its recording, the complete 
silence regarding it in the annual report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, the failure to recognize the herculean labors of 
Father De Smet in its connection—all are factors which have con- 
tributed to the prolonging of the confusion and bewilderment of 
those who would follow the question to its conclusion. Conse- 
quently it is here incumbent upon us to briefly explain these dif- 
ficulties, removing thereby the clouds that have so long enshrouded 
this particular aspect of De Smet’s Federal relations. 

First of all it will be necessary to take a glance behind the 
scenes. John B. Sanborn, member of the Peace Commission and 
its acting chairman for some time, has left in the government 


"Ms. letter. For entire letter, cf. Documentary Supplement, No. 20. 
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records an illuminating comment on the Dakota outbreaks of 1862- 
1868.88 His acount concludes with the treaties made at Fort Rice 
and elsewhere during the summer of 1868. From Sanborn’s ac- 
count several interesting facts may be gathered. At the close of 
the Commission’s hearings in 1867 many of the Sioux and other 
tribes refused absolutely to live on a definitely bounded reserva- 
tion. The procedure which the Peace Commission was then to 
adopt with regard to such tribes caused hesitation. Its members 
were divided. Generals Harney and Sanborn were in favor of a 
war to compel the plainsmen to settle on the prescribed reserva- 
tions. 
General Sherman then asked General Augur, commanding 
the Department of the Platte, how much force he would re- 
quire to protect the Union Pacific road, the frontiers in his de- 
partment, and at the same time conduct a campaign against 
these Indians. The answer was 20,000 men, one-half 
mounted. General Terry, in response to a similar question, 
stated that he should require for the same purpose, in the 
Department of Dakota, an equal number.*® 


The 40,000 men with a probable outlay of five hundred mil- 
lions*® of dollars was too much of an expenditure, considering con- 
ditions in the Southern states at the time, and General Sherman re- 
jected the plan as “inexpedient”! It was under these circumstances 
that, instead of war, peaceful measures were decided upon. The 
summer of 1868 therefore, was devoted to peace-making rather 
than to sword-rattling. The Fort Rice treaty was one of its most 
important results. Now to come to the obscurity that envelops 
the Fort Rice treaty. One may search the governmental records 
of treaties until doomsday, but he will find no mention of either a 
council or a treaty held at Fort Rice in the summer of 1868. 
Communication with the Indian Department has revealed that the 
Fort Rice compact is included in that entitled: “Treaty with the 
Sioux—Brule, Oglala, Miniconjou, Yanktonai, Hunkpapa, Black- 
feet, Cuthead, Two Kettle, Sans Arc, and Santee—And Arapaho, 


Second Annual Report of the Board of Indian Commissioners for 1870. 
Appendix No. 22 accompanying this report. 

®Second Annual Report of the Board of Indian Commissioners for 1870. 
Appendix No. 22 accompanying this report. 
“Cf. Major-General Stanley’s letter, Documentary Supplement, No. 20. 
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1868.’"*! The only locality mentioned in this treaty is Fort Lara- 
mie, Dakota Territory. Both in number of tribes represented and 
in the aggregate of signatures, this treaty is one of the most ex- 
tensive of our written agreements with the Indians. Any one 
reading the above mentioned treaty would naturally be led to be- 
lieve that the signatures of all the Indians were obtained at the 
Fort Laramie post. The explanation is that the Peace Commis- 
sion, rather than make out an independent document for each of 
the Sioux tribes, had the various Sioux bands sign on blank sheets 
of paper which were afterwards added to the original copy of the 
treaty retained at Fort Laramie. But nowhere is it mentioned that 
the Indians signed the treaty at Fort Rice instead of at Fort 
Laramie. There is, of course, nothing reprehensible in this action, 
since the treaty was fully explained, clause by clause, to the Indians 
at Fort Rice. Yet it is certainly misleading. The reader of the 
treaty has no other conclusion open to him but that of thinking 
that the councils were conducted at Fort Laramie. As a matter of 
fact, by far the larger number of Sioux were represented at the 
unmentioned Fort Rice council—the Yanktonnais, some Ogallalas, 
the Blackfeet, Unkpapa, Cutheads, Two Kettles, Sans Arcs and 
Santees signing there. Father De Smet’s name appears in this 
treaty as one of the five “attestors” to the verity of the Indians’ 
signatures or marks. Among those who signed are found the 
names of the Indians who made the trip into the hostile country 
with him, Two Bears, Mad Bear, Louzy, the Chief, Black Catfish, 
Red Cloud, Bear Rib, Running Antelope, Sitting Crow, All Over 
Black, The Log and others. On January 28, 1869, the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs wrote to the Secretary of the Interior re- 
garding this treaty with the different bands of the Sioux nation. 
His letter also gives the erroneous impression that all the signa- 
tures were obtained, and all the negotiations transacted, at Fort 
Laramie: 


I have the honor to submit herewith two treaties made by the 
Commissioners appointed under the Act of Congress of July 
20th, 1867, to establish peace with certain hostile Indian tribes. 
One is a treaty concluded at Fort Laramie Dakota Territory, 
on the 29th of April, 1868, with different bands of the Sioux 





“Charles Kappler, of. cit. Vol. II, p. 998. 
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or Dakota Nation. Some of the Indians of several bands not 
being present when the treaty was signed by the Commission- 
ers and Indians who were present, it was deemed proper that 
a copy of the treaty should be left at Fort Laramie to be signed 
whenever the absent Indians visited the Post for that purpose. 
That copy without date, or the signatures of the Commis- 
sioners, but signed by a number of Indians, is also herewith 
submitted as forming part of the original.*? 


The treaty was ratified by the Senate February 16, and formally 
proclaimed by the President on February 24, 1869. This is 
the solution of the mystery that has long enveloped the treaty at 
Fort Rice in which Father De Smet played so prominent a part. 

From the time of his last visit to Fort Rice, his thoughts fre- 
quently went back to the Sioux. In his last letters, responding to 
invitations to come up to the Indian country, the missionary always 
reiterates his desire to visit and converse with his Indian friends 
once more. When sickness confined him to his room in 1873, this 
man of such boundless activity, ever desirous of being occupied, 
turned his attention to the writing of a history of the Missouri 
Province of the Society of Jesus which he had helped to found just 
fifty years earlier. Of this work, he was able to complete only 
eighty pages. A month before his death he wrote to a fellow- 
priest: “I continue rather poor condition of health and have to 
keep my room—lI find it a real agreeable pass-time in writing the 
history of the Mo. Province.”** 

The veteran of half a century, looking back upon the work of 
his brethren whose missions, churches, and colleges were now 
scattered all over the West, was persuaded that they had not done 
badly. Speaking of the early work that he and his co-laborers had 
done for the cause of Catholicism in the West, he wrote the fol- 
lowing when he first became interested in compiling the history of 
the Missouri Province: 

It may here be noted, for future remembrance and history, 

that the Missionaries of the Society of Jesus, have planted 


the “Mustard seed” of the Gospel, in North Western Mis- 
souri, in Kansas, in South Western Iowa, in Dakotah, in 


“Ms. letter in the files of the Indian Office Washington; per communica- 
tion of the present Commissioner, John Collier, to the writer, December 26, 


1933. 
“Ms. De Smet to Father Ward, April 29, 1873. 
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North Western Minnesota, in Montana and in Idaho, when 
these regions were one vast extended desert and wilderness. 
Our Fathers were the first who planted the cross—they were 
the first, who raised altars to the Most High—offered the un- 
bloody sacrifice—and preached the glad tidings of salvation 
to the benighted tribes of the forest, the plains and the moun- 
tains of the Far West.** 





PEACE 


And now the life of the “greatest friend” the Indians ever 
possessed had run its course. Peace followed the Fort Rice com- 


“Ms. De Smet to Father Gallway, April, 1870. 
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pact. It would have continued so had not our Government failed 
to live up to the promises made in the treaty.4° When Sitting 
Bull and his Sioux warriors again trod the warpath in the 
seventies, Father De Smet was no longer on the spot to pacify 
them and bring them into council. For he himself had been called 
to the council of the Great Chief on May 23, 1873. 


CONCLUSION 


Most historians will readily agree that their profession embraces 
a sacred and inviolable trust—a trust which manifestly carries 
with it a goodly measure of obligation. Obviously to shun this 
obligation or to discharge it poorly is to be guilty of negligence. 
Or to put the same thought in the more vigorous and impressive 
words of William Shakespeare, 


In persons grafted in a serious trust 
Negligence is a crime. 


In a modified sort of way, this is the charge that we must direct 
against those historians who have set themselves to unfold for 
posterity the colorful pageant of the West. Verifying the title 
of White Indian in an unusual manner, Father De Smet has re- 
ceived, at the hands of American historians, some portion of that 
injustice and negligence which for so long a time ground the red 
man into the dust. There are certain fields of historical writing 
from which the omission of De Smet’s accomplishments must be 
characterized as unjust. In this class we must place works that 
treat of Frontier History or the West as a whole, as well as cer- 
tain national histories of a more comprehensive scope. Secondly, 
the histories of individual Western States in which De Smet 
transacted his peace-negotiations. Thirdly, volumes narrating the 
history of the army and its activities on the plains. Finally the 
growing number of books dealing specifically with the history of 
the Indians together with those that recount the history of some 
more restricted Indian tribes or nations. 

The argument for the recognition of Father De Smet by the 
writers of secular history may be briefly put in the following man- 


“Sanborn’s report on the Dakota outbreaks of 1862-1868, of. cit. 
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ner. The Indian and his relation with the whites in the trans- 
Mississippi country must necessarily ever occupy a prominent part 
of any account that deals with western history. And the relation 
of Indian and white in this section of our country, during the most 
crucial years of 1840-1870, can never be truthfully or adequately 
recounted without giving to Father De Smet the exalted place in 
such history that his activities have merited for him. That De 
Smet never sought worldly renown for his heroic exploits can not 
be used by the profane historian as an argument for the exclusion 
of his valorous deeds. On the contrary such a fact is only an ad- 
ditional reason for giving him the place that he deserves. 

As a final conclusion the writer makes a bold claim. It is this. 
Taking all things into consideration, Father De Smet is the noblest 
and the greatest single character in the long history of Indian and 
white in the great American West. Certainly this is a claim which 
should not be lightly made. The writer is fully cognizant of its 
comprehensiveness. Moreover he is not entirely unaware of the 
galaxy of hardy and romantic characters that have graced our 
western stage—men typified in the lives of such personages as 
Manuel Lisa, Jim Bridger, Dr. John McLoughlin, Thomas Fitz- 
patrick, Marcus Whitman, Kit Carson, Colonel J. C. Fremont, 
Bishop Whipple and a host of others. If our claim be true, un- 
questionably Pierre-Jean De Smet has not been accorded the place 
in American history which is his due and which hereafter, in jus- 
tice, must be given him. If it be untrue, the writer respectfully 
suggests that the peacemaker’s superior be brought forward and 
his claims to preéminence presented for the examination of 
historians. 

Since this contention may at first sight appear somewhat 
startling, we may briefly list the norms according to which we have 
taken our stand and by which, it is resolutely maintained, anyone 
to whom the palm is given, must be judged. They are: (1) In- 
fluence; his influence over the Indians of the West was so pro- 
found and included so many tribesmen that it has never been 
equalled by any other white man. (2) The extent of country over 
which his magnetic sway prevailed. De Smet belongs not to one 
small area, but to the entire West and Northwest. (3) The tem- 
poral duration of his prestige. For more than thirty years he re- 
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mained the best friend that the Western Indians ever possessed. 
(4) The years of his influence and activity coincide with the most 
crucial period in the history of our Indian uprisings in the West. 
(5) His actual achievements in behalf of peace and in mollifying 
the strained relations between Indian and white. (6) The single- 
ness and purity of his motive. After all it is largely motive that 
makes the man. And whereas the vast majority of those who 
went West did so from self-aggrandizing motives, such as the 
procuring of furs, cheap land, personal exaltation, gold, adventure, 
pleasure and the like, De Smet shattered the strength of his iron 
constitution in working solely for the welfare of the natives. 
(7) Finally the testimony of contemporary witnesses—men of un- 
impeachable integrity, well qualified to judge by reason of their 
knowledge and experience. 

Long lists might be compiled of books which should have given 
De Smet recognition, but for one reason or another, have failed to 
do so. We give here only a few works, taken mostly at random 
for the purpose of illustrating this neglect. First of all the omis- 
sion of De Smet’s service from the report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, at least for the year 1868, is unpardonable. In the 
Story of the Red Man (1930) by Flora W. Seymour, a history of 
the Indian from the time of Columbus to the present day, the 
writer is silent about Father De Smet, nor has she apparently 
made use of his invaluable writings in gathering her information. 
Frederic L. Paxson in his History of the American Frontier only 
passingly mentions De Smet in his missionary capacity—“In 1840 
the Jesuits sent out Father De Smet and founded a mission on the 
Bitter Root”—nothing more. In reviewing Robert E. Riegel’s 
America Moves West, John Culemans truly writes, “It is regret- 
able that the author devotes but two lines to Father De Smet whose 
control over warlike tribes exasperated by white injustices, had a 
large bearing on the peaceful development of the West.” In 
Westward: The Romance of the American Frontier, by E. D. 
Branch, we read not a word about the romantic peacemaker. 
When President Hoover proclaimed 1930 as Oregon Trail year, 
the United States Department of Education issued a pamphlet by 
Miss Florence C. Fox to enable school children fittingly to com- 
memorate the makers of the trail and the other pioneers of the 
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West who travelled along it. Two pages are devoted to religious 
activities, but unfortunately the entire two pages are taken up with 
Marcus Whitman. 


The writer refuses to believe that this neglect is due to prejudice 
against the religious principles which Father De Smet championed 
and in accordance with which he conscientiously lived his three 
score and ten years. American historians as a class are too honest 
for us to impute to them such unworthy motives. Rather it is the 
opinion of the writer that this sad condition must be put down to 
lack of information regarding the true greatness of the White 
Indian. Perhaps in some instances this lack of information is 
culpable. For these the writer holds no brief. However in either 
case there is the urgent need of a corrective. 
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DOCUMENTARY SUPPLEMENT 


Herein are contained the more important documents pertaining to Father 
De Smet’s work in behalf of the United States Government. The majority 
of these letters are here made available to the general reader for the first 
time. However, other letters, although already reprinted, are also included 
because of their value in obtaining a complete understanding of the subject 
under discussion. 


No. 1 
The Secretary of War appoints Father De Smet Chaplain 


War Department, 
Washington, May 13, 1858. 
Sir: 

The President is desirous to engage you to attend the army for Utah to 
officiate as chaplain. In his opinion your services would be important in 
many respects to the public interest, particularly in the present condition of 
our affairs in Utah. Having sought information as to the proper person to 
be thus employed his attention has been directed to you, and he has in- 
structed me to address you on the subject, in the hope that you may consider 
it not incompatible with your clerical duties or your personal feelings to 
yield to his request. 

It is proper that I should apprise you that the existing laws do not 
authorize the President to appoint and commission chaplains; but should 
you consent to join the expedition for Utah and remain sometime with the 
troops there, you will be allowed a reasonable compensation for expenses 
and services. When the law authorized the employment of chaplains, as it 
formerly did, the pay and emoluments were $1,000 or $1,200 per annum. 
This amount would be readily allowed, together with the expenses of travel- 
ing to and returning from the army. 

Should you conclude to accept this invitation you are requested to advise 
me of the fact, and proceed to the headquarters of General Smith at Fort 
Leavenworth, to receive from him such suggestions as he may have to offer. 

Very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 
Joun B. Froyp, 
Secretary of War. 
Reverend P. J. De Smet 
St. Louis, Mo. 
(Cf. Chittenden and Richardson, Vol. IV, p. 1569) 


No. 2 
De Smet’s reply to Secretary Floyd 


St. Louis University, Mav 18, 1858. 
Honorable Sir: 

I have the honor of acknowledging the receipt of your communication of 
the 13th instant, informing me of my appointment as chaplain to the army 
for Utah. 

It is indeed with the utmost difidence in my own humble abilities that I 
feel myself constrained by a sense of duty to accept a charge of such 
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responsibility. Trusting, however, to the Divine Assistance, I shall endeavor 
faithfully to comply with the duties of the office assigned me. 

Allow me to beg the favor of you, Honorable Sir, to convey to the Presi- 
dent my sincere thanks for the very distinguished honor which he has 
thought proper to confer upon me. I shall immediately make ready to 
repair to the headquarters of General Smith, as directed in your letter. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
P. J. De Smet, S.J. 
Honorable John B. Floyd, Secretary of War, 
Washington City, D. C. 
(Cf. Chittenden and Richardson, Vol. II, p. 716) 


No. 3 
General Harney asks that Father De Smet accompany him to 
Oregon 


St. Louis, Mo., August 10, 1858. 
Father De Smet: 

My Dear Sir:—General Harney desires me to state to you, that he has 
just received orders to repair to Washington to report to the War Depart- 
ment. From the announcements in the newspapers, the general is under the 
impression he is to be placed on service in Oregon, and in such an event, 
there is no one whose aid could be more valuable than your own, in the 
capacity of your profession. 

The general proposes, therefore, that you continue your commission with 
the army and accompany him to Oregon in case he is sent, due notice of 
which he will telegraph to you on his arrival in Washington. 

The general begs to assure you that every facility and encouragement will 
be given to the advancement of the good work you have already so suc- 
cessfully commenced in that country. 

With the highest considerations of respect and esteem, I remain, my 
dear Father, 

Your sincere friend, 
A. PLEASONTON. 
(Cf. Chittenden and Richardson, Vol, IV, p. 1570) 


No. 4 


The Peacemaker’s military instructions 


Headquarters, Department of Oregon. 
Fort Vancouver, W. T., 
October 28, 1858. 
To the Reverend P. J. De Smet, Chaplain, etc.: 

Dear Sir:—The general commanding instructs me to say, that he most 
cordially approves of your proposition to visit the Coeur d’Alene Mission 
this winter; for he conceives the happiest results from your presence among 
the Indian tribes of that vicinity. He has directed that every facility shall 
be furnished you to enable you to perform in safety the inclement and trying 
journey you are about to undertake. A copy of his instructions is inclosed 
herewith. The general desires you to impress upon the Indians you are to 
counsel the strong necessity existing for them to live up to the conditions to 
which they have so lately subscribed in the treaties they have made, more 
especially in the surrender, of such persons as were demanded of them. 
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Two of these persons, Kamiakin and Schloom, it is reported, have gone away 
among the Flatheads, but that circumstance must not prevent the tribes 
concerned from using every endeavor to obtain possession of them for the 
purpose above indicated. 

While informing the Indians that the Government is always generous to 
a fallen foe, state to them that it is, at the same time, determined to protect 
its citizens in every part of its territory; and that they can only expect to 
exist by implicitly obeying the commands they receive. 

The same troops are permanently stationed in the country who met them 
in the field last summer, and these will most assuredly be placed upon their 
trail in the spring with instructions to give no quarter, should they again 
turn a deaf ear to what has been told them. 

I am instructed to say to you that you will communicate freely with these 
headquarters. The best wishes of the general will attend you in the holy 
mission of charity to which you have devoted yourself in so generous a 
manner. I remain, Father, most respectfully. 

Your obt. servant, 
A. PLEASONTON, 
Captain 2d Dragoons, Asst. Adj-Genl. 


(Cf. Chittenden and Richardson, Vol. IV, p. 1571) 


No. 5 
Official Correspondence concerning Agent Owen 
Harney’s complaint against Owen 
40b 


Headquarters Department of Oregon, 
Fort Vancouver, W. T., May 28, 1859. 
Sir:—Brigadier General Harney desires to know by what authority you 
have taken charge of the Indian chiefs who were sent for by him through 
the services of the Reverend Father De Smet? An early answer is requested 
to this communication, to enable the general to remove the doubt and con- 
fusion at present existing in the minds of these Indians, arising from your 
unexplained conduct. 
A. PLEASONTON, 

Captain 2d Dragoons, Asst. Adjt-General. 

John Owen, Sub-Indian Agent, Fort Vancouver, W. T. 


Owen replies 


40c 
Fort Vancouver, W. T. 
May 28, 1859. 
Captain:—yY our letter of this date is received, and I am somewhat startled 


and surprised at its singular manner. While I do not, by any means, intend 
to acknowledge the right of General Harney to interrogate me in the style 
he has in the letter referred to, I will still take pleasure to inform him that 
I have acted, and am still acting, under the instructions and orders, of the 
Indian department, of which I am an agent. 

My actions have met with the expressed approbation of the late superin- 
tendant, Colonel J. W. Nesmith. I hold documents in my possession to show 
my authority. 

I regret exceedingly if any act of mine has produced doubt and confusion 
in the minds of the Indian chiefs who are here with me. I have not sought 
to engender it, but have desired simply to perform my duty. 
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I would be pleased to have an interview with the general when it may be 
convenient. It is possible I may be able to explain my conduct so as to 
meet even his approbation. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

JoHN OwEN, 
Special Agent Flathead Nation, W. T. 


Harney persists against Owen 
40d 


Headquarters Department of Oregon. 
Fort Vancouver, W. T., May 28, 1859. 
Sir:—Brigadier General Harney instructs me to acknowledge the receipt 
of your communication of this date, and, in reply, to state it is not a satis- 
factory answer to his question of this morning. 
The general further directs you will not, in any way, interfere with the 
Indian chiefs now at this post so long as they are under his charge. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
A. PLEASONTON, 
Captain 2d Dragoons, Ass’t. Adjt-General. 
John Owen Esq., Special Agent, &c., 
Flathead Nation, Fort Vancouver, W. T. 
(Cf. House Ex. Doc. Thirty-sixth Congress, First Session, 1859-1860; Vol. 
9, Doc. II, 65, pp. 143-144) 


No. 6 


De Smet retires at the conclusion of his peace mission of 1859 
Letter of Captain Pleasonton 


Headquarters, Department of Oregon. 
Fort Vancouver, W. T., 
June 1, 1859. 
My Dear Father: 

The general commanding instructs me to inclose a copy of his special 
order, No. 59, of this date, authorizing you to return to St. Louis, through 
the different tribes of the interior, which you are so desirous to visit once 
again, for the purpose of confirming them in their good disposition toward 
the whites, as well as to renew their zeal and intelligence in the elements 
of Christianity—the means so signally productive of good-will and con- 
fidence, in your labors of the past winter, requiring such self-denial and 
resolution. 

On your arrival in St. Louis, the general desires you to report by letter 
to the adjutant-general at Washington, when your relations with the military 
service will cease, unless otherwise ordered by the War Department. 

The general is anxious that I should communicate to you the deep regret 
with which he feels your separation from the service, and in making the 
announcement he is assured the same feeling extends to all those who have 
in any way been associated with you. 

By the campaign of last summer submission has been conquered, but the 
embittered feelings of the two races, excited by war, still existed, and it 
remained for you to supply that which was wanting to the sword. It was 
necessary to exercise the strong faith which the red man possessed in your 
purity and holiness of character, to enable the general to evince successfully 
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toward them the kind intentions of the Government, and to restore confidence 
and repose to their minds. This has been done; the victory is yours, and 
the general will take great pleasure in recording your services at the War 
Department; for such services no one feels more sensible than your self 
the proper acknowledgement is linked with the hopes that are cherished in 
the fulfilment of a Christian duty. 

Satisfied that all necessary blessings will be bestowed upon you, in what- 
ever sphere of duty you may be called to serve, the general will always be 
happy to tender to you the evidences of his esteem and friendship. I remain, 
Father, with the highest respect, 

Your most obedient servant, 
A. PLEASONTON, 
Capt 2d Dragoon,s Ass’t. Adjt-Gen. 
Reverend P. J. De Smet, S.J., 
Chaplain, etc., Fort Vancouver, W. T. 
(Cf. Chittenden and Richardson, Vol. IV, p. 1577) 


No. 7 


The Campaign of 1864 
Father De Smet prepares to go to the Plains 


St. Louis University, Feb. 13/64. 


Mr. Campbell 
Yancton Reserve 


Dear Friend: 

I request you most earnestly to give an early answer, together with your 
opinion. It is my desire to visit the Plains during the course of the summer, 
leaving St. Louis in April or May. I wish to know, whether I could present 
myself without great danger, & on a peace errant, to the warlike Sioux 
bands, now desolating the Western Plains. 2ly make an effort to induce 
Zephyr, our old Friend, to accompany, as Interpreter, & let me know at what 
terms he would accept of the situation. I will provide my self with all that 
is necessary to make the trip agreeable & convenient. 

Please answer soon & let me know your own opinion, as to what might 
be best. 

Most respectfully, Dear Friend, 
your devoted friend, 
P,. J. DE Smet, S.J. 
(Ms. Desmetiana Archives, St. Louis University) 


No. 8 
Father De Smet explains his position 


St. Louis University, March 28/64. 
Honorable Sir: 

I received your kind letter and communication of the 21st instant. I am 
under the greatest obligations to you for the confidence you seem to repose 
in me & “in my prudence & knowledge of the Indians, & the influence I may 
exercise among them’”—I deem it my duty to inform you, that in all this, 
my experience among the Indians has been greatly overrated. I may say 
this much for myself & for the Indians, that in my long intercourse among 
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the aboriginal tribes, East & West of the Rocky Mountains, I have been 
universally well treated by them, wherever I have met them & they have 
always shown me the utmost confidence, respect & friendship—even in my 
last trip, when a very large band of warlike Sioux, came to the attack of 
our, comparatively, small camp, I walked up to them & and they retired at 
my request. This is the first time that I had met them, whilst at war. All 
my other visits have been whilst peace with the whites, reigned throughout 
the whole extent of their country. Now, that the Sioux of Minesota, with 
whom I have never been acquainted, roam through the entire upper coun- 
try & have communicated the war spirit among a great number of the upper 
tribes of Sioux—lI really feel, as if my assistance or influence, as requested 
by you, would be of very little avail in the present troubles. Hitherto, my 
idea had been, should my health permit of it, to take a trip among the 
friendly Sioux Indians, with whom I might be welcomed—to advise them 
not to listen to any warlike counsel, they might receive from their illdis- 
posed brethren towards the whites—& should a favorable occasion present 
itself, I would avail my self of it to penetrate among the fighting bands & 
do my utmost to make them sue for peace & come to a good understanding 
with the Government, through their respective Agents & the general in com- 
mand of the troops. All this would not require the least remuneration for 
services rendered on my part—for I would be merely performing a duty to 
my adopted country, to which I have always been strongly & faithfully at- 
tached for these forty-two years past—& another of christian charity towards 
the whites who may be exposed, in passing through the hostile country of 
the Sioux—& even to the poor untutored Indian himself; misled by his 
passions, his false apprehensions, his savage desires of wreaking his 
vengeance upon the unhappy victims, which may fall into his merciless 
hands—he surely, stands greatly in need of good counsel & advice in his 
deluded condition. Some pecuniary assistance to pay a good and prudent 
interpreter, & a couple of men to attend to the horses, camping & hunting, 
would indeed be welcome, but even this I will endeavor to meet. I have 
already secured the promise & services either of Zephyr Rencontre & of 
Colon. Campbell, both Interpreters, & who, I think are known to the Indian 
Department. 

Should my views meet with your approval, I would feel grateful to have 
a written Document, on the subject, from you, which might serve me as a 
passport, whenever I might come in contact, with the Agents of Government 
& the officers of the troops. 

I have said above, “should my health permit of it:’ I have been rather 
suffering & unwell for several weeks, nay for months past—since three 
weeks I have not been able to leave my room—I am now however some- 
what better—Dr. Linton, one of our most eminent Phvsicians & Patriots, 
having been consulted, I herewith give a true copy of his advice. 

“March 25th, 1864... Dear Father De Smet. You spoke to me the other 
day of a project to visit the Indians again, early in April,—it occurs to me 
that it would be well to recover from the effects of your last voyage before 
starting again—If you must go however, the trip should by all means be 
postponed a month or two or at least until your cough passes way.” Your's 
very truly. M. Linton. 

On all occasions, if requested & called upon to render a service, if in my 
power, I shall be most ready to accept of it & to do my best to execute it 
faithfully. 

With sentiments of the highest consideration of respect & esteem, I have 
the honor to be, 

Honorable sir, your humble & obedient servant 
. P. J. DE Smet, S.J. 
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Honble W. Dole, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Ms. Desmetiana Archives, St. Louis University) 


No. 9 


Commissioner Dole accepts De Smet’s proposition 


Department of the Interior Office Indian Affairs, 
April 2d, 1864. 

Sir:—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 28th in reply 
to office letter of 21 ulto relative to undertaking a mission among the Sioux 
Indians. 

I am happy to be assured of your purpose to enter upon such a mission 
of peace & good will to the Sioux, & to the whites, who may also be bene- 
fited by your friendly offices; though I regret to learn that your health is 
so precarious, that under medical advice you cannot enter at once upon 
the desired work. 

With the understanding that you will undertake the mission, during the 
coming summer, if not practicable to go earlier, I have to say that this 
Department will not expect you to meet your own expenses in a work to 
which it has invited you, but will claim the privilege of keeping it’s promise 
good, in meeting your necessary expenses in your mission undertaken at its 
instance. 

This paper will be your Passport, among all Agents, Superintendents & 
officers of the Government in the Indian country, as well as among all 
Indians whom you may meet, for your authority to travel in the Indian 
country on your mission named above, & such persons are hereby requested 
& directed to render you such needed assistance & countenance, as may be in 
their proper offices to further yourself & party in the objects of your mission. 

You are desired to keep this office informed of the progress you make 
in your proposed work. 

Very respectfully, your obed. servt., 
W. V. Doe, Commissioner. 


(Ms. Desmetiana Archives, St. Louis University) 


No. 10 
Father De Smet’s Report for 1864 


St. Louis University, Aug. 23d, 1864. 
Honorable Sir: 

I arrived safe in St. Louis, a few days ago, where I received your letter 
of the 13th ulto, in answer to mine of the 24th of June. I hope my letter of 
the 15th ulto & mailed in Leavenworth city, will have reached you. I stated 
in it my motives for leaving the upper country. I was under the full con- 
viction, that my presence in the Plains & my visits to the hostile Sioux, in 
case even, should I have been able to reach them, under existing circum- 
stances, could have been of very little or rather of no avail, to bring about 
the desired submission & peace among the Sioux, as expressed in your 
letters to me. I think, however, I may here add, in full confidence, that my 
visit to the upper tribes will have been useful, not only to a great number 
of the Sioux I met, but particularly to the three united nations, the Gros 
Ventres, the Riccarees & Mandans (about three thousand in number), in 
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cautioning them against the insidious counsels of their enemies, & in 
persuading them to continue their allegiance & friendship to the Government. 

In my previous letter I alluded to a council I held with two—chieftains, 
the Medicine Bear & the Calumet man, and thirty-three of their warriors— 
& to another meeting (8th of July), held with a band of between two & three 
hundred Sioux, headed by the chiefs Blackeyes & Red Dog. The promises 
of the chiefs, who spoke on these occasions, as expressed in my letter of the 
15th were, to all appearance, encouraging. . . I will probably proceed to 
Washington after a few days & may perhaps be able to give some fuller 
accounts on the upper country. 

With sentiments of the highest respect & esteem, I have the honor to be, 
Honorable Sir, 

Your humble & obedient servant, 
P. J. De Smet, S.J. 

Honble. W. V. Dole, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Washington City, D. C. 


(Ms. Desmetiana Archives, St. Louis University) 


No. 11 
Special Envoy Along the Missouri, 1867 
De Smet accepts his Commission 


St. Louis University, March 12/67. 
Honorable Sir: 

On reaching St. Louis, I received your communication & my appointment, 
of special commissioner to the Upper Missouri tribes—I shall do all in my 
power to execute the directions therein expressed. I hope to be able to 
leave St. Louis in the commencement of April, & rely, strongly, to be ac- 
companied by Mr. Zephyr Rencontre, in quality of interpreter. 

With sentiments of the highest respect & esteem, I have the honor to be, 
Honorable Sir, 

Your humble & obedient servant, 
P. J. De Smet, S.J. 
(Hon. Lewis V. Bogy Com. Indian Affairs.) 


(Ms. Desmetiana Archives, St. Louis University) 


No. 12 
De Smet reports his progress to Commissioner Taylor 


Old Fort Sully, June 1, 1867. 

Honorable Sir:—In accordance with the instruction received in the letter 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated 2d of March, 1867, by which 
I was appointed special commissioner to visit all the Indian tribes on the 
Missouri river, both on the north and south side of it, &c., and to correspond 
with the Indian bureau, I have the honor, and take this present opportunity, 
to address to you the following communication: 

I left St. Louis on the 12th of April, via Chicago, and hence by the North- 
western railroad, for Omaha. 

At Boonsboro we were detained three days; the sudden melting of the 
snow had swollen rivers and creeks, and the spring floods had carried off 
the bridges and inundated the railroad track in several parts, rendering 
it impassable. 
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On the 16th the cars proceeded to Denison, a distance of 90 miles, where I 
hired a wagon and continued on my way to Sioux City, 100 miles. 

On the 30th, I took my passage on the steamer Sinclair, in company with 
the Yancton chiefs, their companions, the Brules and other. We arrived 
at the Yancton agency after six days’ progress (260 miles). 

I need not dwell on the good and friendly dispositions of all the chiefs 
composing the various deputations under the fostering care of their worthy 
agents. Their trip to Washington has had a most happy result, and bears 
all the evidence of proving very beneficial and lasting. 

The Yanctons, in this upper portion of the country, set the example to 
the other Sioux tribes. They like agriculture; they go cheerfully to work, 
in which they are encouraged by their worthy agent and their farmer, who 
spares no trouble to assist them in their various avocations of labor. 

On the 17th of May the Big Horn, after 33 day’s navigation, from St. 
Louis, arrived at the Yancton agency, and landed my wagon, my three 
animals, and the little stock of provisions for my trip. 

On the 21st I left the agency by land, with an interpreter, well recom- 
mended, the son of old Zephyr Rencontre, Mr. Joseph Picotte as assistant, 
very favorably known among the Indian tribes, and a half-breed horse 
guard. We met several Indian bands and families, all friendly and well 
disposed towards the whites. 

On the 26th, I arrived at Fort Thompson. I found over 100 Indian 
lodges encamped, chiefly of Brules, Two Kettles, and Yanctonnais. The 
next day I held a council with the chiefs and braves. The principal chiefs 
were the Iron Nation, the Iron Eyes, the Two Lances, White Hawk, the 
Bone Neckcloth, and the White Bear. 

I explained to them in full length the benign views of the government 
in their regard; the absolute necessity of keeping aloof of the hostile bands, 
and to continue at peace with the whites, for the security and welfare of 
their families. 

The council lasted several hours, and to all appearances had a happy 
effect. 

In their speeches and replies they made the most solemn promises to 
listen to the advice of their Great Father (the President) and remain at 
peace with the whites. They declared, at the same time, their critical situa- 
tion and dread of their own people, now on the war path, from whom they 
receive constantly insulting and threatening menaces. 

The above bands express a great desire to imitate the example of their 
Yancton brethren, and, like them, to “stir up the ground, to nourish their 
wives and children. They trust their Great Father will take pity on them 
and assist them in their need.” 

I remained two days among them. On the 29th I proceeded on my way, 
and arrived at Old Fort Sully on the 30th. Over 200 lodges were on the 
spot, consisting principally of the Two Kettles bands, Blackfeet Sioux, Brules, 
Yanctonnais, Yanctons, San Arc, Minneconjous, and Ogallallas. 

The next day I held a long council with them which was attended by 
over 24 chieftains. The principal chiefs were the Great Mandan (The 
man who serves as a shield), the Fire Heart (The man who kills the first), 
The Iron Horn, Yellow Hawk, and Red Tail Eagle. 

Like at Thompson’s I made them acquainted with the object of my visit, 
in accordance with the instructions I had received. All their answers and 
speeches were very favorable, expressing a strong determination of peace 
and friendship towards the whites. All these portions of the tribes express 
the greatest desire to be placed on reserves, for the cultivation of the soil; 
and until the field would yield them plenty, they intend to rove peaceably 
over the prairies, in quest of game, roots, and berries. From all I have ob- 
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served and learned among the Indians at Thompson and Sully, I entertain 
no doubt of their good dispositions towards the whites. 

Fatherly and kind agents, with proper attendants, will always effect 
great good among these poor and benighted people. They look to the gov- 
ernment for protection and assistance, of which they stand much in need. 

The chief Long Mandan, who was in Washington lately, sent out six 
young warriors to carry the words of their Great Father to the hostile bands 
on the plains; at the same time to apprise them of my presence in the coun- 
try, and my earnest desire to meet them. They may soon bring back the 
answer of the enemy. I trust it may be favorable, and that I shall be 
allowed to meet him in his own camp. The return of the six Indians must 
regulate my immediate and future course. I shall deem it my duty to 
inform you on the first occasion. 

With the highest consideration of respect and esteem, I have the honor 
to be, honorable sir, your humble and obedient servant, 

P. J. De Smet, 
Special Indian Agent. 
Hon. N. G. Taylor, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

P.S.—Before closing my letter, I am happy to hear that, on the 4th 
instant, General Sully will be at his old post and hold a conference with 
the Indians. 

The general’s experience in the country is great, and he stands high in the 
opinion of the Indians. 

His advice and direction will be of great value to me in carrying out the 
views of the government. 

(House Ex. Doc. 40th Cong. 2nd Sess., 1867, Dept. of Interior pp. 241-242.) 


No. 13 
De Smet’s final report, 1867 


St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
September, 1867. 
(Taylor) 
Honorable Sir: 

I hope my second letter, from Sioux city, in July last, has been received. 
I arrived in St. Louis on the 13th ulm, after an absence of four months. 
At Leavenworth (12th Ulm) I had the honor to meet the Peace Commis- 
sioners, held a conference with them & was kindly requested by all the 
Honorable Members to accompany the expedition. Sickness has prevented 
me of accomplishing the request & fulfilling my promise. 

At my return to health, I avail myself of the 1st opportunity, to write to 
you & to render my account, of expenses & outlays of my visit among the 
Indian tribes of the Missouri, as recommended in the Commission I received 
from the Department of the Interior, on the 2d of March of the present 
year. 

When in Washington, last February, I received from the Department the 
sum of Two thousand five hundred dollars ($2500.00) to defray my neces- 
sary expenses & outlays for the men who accompanied me on the expedition 
—I herewith account for the money I have expended on my trip, to the 
best of my knowledge & recollection; the sum amounts to $ . The 
Balance, in favor of the Dept. of the Interior, I am ready to refund, upon 
the presentation of the order I shall receive. 

All the recommendations I have received, in my Commission, from the 
Honble Commissioner of Indian Affairs, I have tried to carry out faith- 
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fully & to the best of my power & I trust may prove available to the 
Indian tribes I have visited (DeS). Allow me to add a few lines on my 
late expedition among the Indians of the Upper Mo. At Tanton Agency & 
it’s vicinity, I met most of the Indians of the Tanton tribe, numbering about 
2,500—they are all true friends to the whites—they are in a prosperous 
condition, with regard to agriculture—The chiefs begged me to establish 
schools amongst them, for which a proper yearly outlay will have to be 
established, before it can be undertaken. At Fort Thompson I found over 
one hundred lodges encamped, composed of Brules, Tantonnais & Two 
Kettles. At old Fort Sully over Two hundred lodges were encamped com- 
posed principally of Blackfeet Sioux, Two Kettles, Brules, Tantonnais, 
Tantons, Sans-arcs, Minicanyews & Ogallallas. At Fort Rice, over five 
hundred lodges, awaited the arrival of General Sully & Parker & myself— 
the remainder of the tribe of Tantonnais were here assembled, together 
with bands of Cut-heads, Unkepapas & Blackfeet Sioux. At Berthold we 
met the united & friendly bands, of Rickarees, Gros Ventres & Mandans, 
who have always remained faithful & have strictly adhered to the Laramie 
Treaty, held in 1853 [1851?]. At Buford we met a good number of Chiefs 
& Braves, belonging to various bands of Assiniboins. 

General Sully, did me the favor to communicate to me his reports to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, before he forwarded them, & I concur in 
every statement he has made concerning our intercourse with the various 
tribes of Indians. The Indians in all their speeches, & in the private con- 
versations I held with the chiefs, who frequently visited me, professed 
friendly dispositions towards the whites & a strong determination to keep 
aloof of the war bands. Their complaints have been faithfully noted down, 
for transmission to the Department of the Interior. It is my candid opinion, 
should due regard be paid to the just complaints of the Indians—should 
their annuities be delivered in due & proper time & implements of agri- 
culture supplied to them—should they be dealt with, honestly & kindly, by 
Agents & other persons in the employ of Government, the bands above 
mentioned, will be kept friendly to the whites & the warrior bands, in the 
Upper Missouri Plains, will gradually, & soon join the peaceable tribes. 

As to place them on one or two Great Reserves, patience on the part of 
the Government, is necessary—it must be the work of time, or at least of a 
few years. The Indians we met were disposed, together with their Agents, 
to select suitable Reserves for farming, on their own ground or country they 
claim—a good number of families among each band, showed favorable dis- 
positions to go to work at once—should their efforts prove successful, in 
the Ist, 2d & 3d years, the example of the working class will then be fol- 
lowed by the greatest number or the entire tribe & once, understanding the 
great advantages of agriculture & the raising of stock, & subsisting & tast- 
ing of the fruits of their labor, they might, later, be easier induced to go on 
one or two Grand Reserves, in imitation of the Choctaws, Cherokees, &c. 

From old Fort Sully, I sent out several Indian expresses to the hostile 
bands to come & see me—over one hundred warriors of Unkepapas (a great 
war band) came to Fort Rice & awaited the arrival of Generals Sully & 
Parker & myself, during ten days—their families, being in want of pro- 
visions, they returned to the plains for their Buffalo Hunt. They left word 
for me, in particular, to Messrs. Galpin & Laframboise (interpreters) that 
they were very anxious to confer with me & showed, as reported, by the 
two gentlemen, strong dispositions towards peace. 

Should my health permit, it is my intention & desire to return to the Upper 
Missouri country, early next spring, & to visit, principally the war parties— 
I shall do my best to carry out the views of Government in regard to the 
Indian tribes, & to dispose these deluded & unhappy people to measures of 
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peace with the whites—to promote my purpose & intention a simple permit, 
on the part of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, would be very acceptable 
to me. 
With sentiments of the highest consideration of respect & esteem, I have 
the honor to be. Honorable Sir, 
Your very humble & obedient servant, 
P. J. De Smet, S.J. 
(Ms. Desmetiana Archives, St. Louis University) 


No. 14 


Expenses of P. J. De Smet, S.J., Special Commissioner to visit the 
Indian tribes on the Missouri River. 
Left St. Louis, April 12th/67 returned August 13th/67. 
1867 
April 12 To R. R. ticket from St. Louis to Chicago (including 
sleeping car) 16.75 
13 To R. R. ticket (N. W.) from Chicago to Omaha (in- 
cluding transportation of effects, omnibus, meals, & sleep- 


ing car) 27.75 
To three days board at Boonesboro, being detained by in- 
terruptions on the R. R., caused by spring floods 6.00 


“17 Proceeded to Denison (90 miles) the “Ne plus ultra” of 
the R. R. to Omaha, on account of the spring floods—to 


four days board & lodging at the hotel 7.50 

To hire of wagon from Denison to Sioux City (90 miles) 

including all other necessary expenses, during four days 30.50 
“ 30 ‘To board paid in Sioux city, till arrival of steamer (10 

days) 14.25 
« —“ To passage on Steamer Guiden, from Sioux City to Tan- 

ton agy 27.00 


May 17 To Steamer Big Horn. Transportation from St. Louis 
to Tanton Agency (1260 miles), of wagon, two mules, 
one horse, of provision & all necessary articles for my 


trip 349.96 
To insurance on above articles & animals 56.00 

“ 21 To board & lodging at Tanton Agency from May 7th till 
date 27.00 

" “ To necessary articles bought for my trip, including wages 
of servant & feed for animals 28.10 

June 21 To Mr. Joseph Picotte, for services rendered, during one 
month, including his wagon & two horses 80.00 

«“ —« To half breed Pratt, to services as horse guard, &c., one 
month 30.00 


N. B. from New Fort Sully to Fort Buford, on the steamer 
Graham, my passage & of my interpreter, were paid by 
General Sully ($200.00) 

July 22 To Passage on steamer Lady Grace from Buford to Fort 


Sully, for self & interpreter 70.00 

“27 To passage on steamer Lilly, from Fort Sully to Tanton 
Agency, for self & interpreter 40.00 

“ 31 To Mr. Alexander Rencontre, for services rendered as in- 
terpreter & attendant during my trip (seventy days) 231.00 

Augt. 2 To hire of wagon & driver, from Tanton Agency till 
Tanton city (60 miles) including all travelling expenses 28.50 

To board & lodging at the hotel in Tanton city for self 
and driver : 4.50 


$1,074.81 
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Brought over from preceeding page per original 


Augt. To travelling expenses between Tanton & Sioux City, 
lodging at Vermillion, & three days board & board & 
lodging—Sioux City 10.50 
To extra stage from Sioux City to Denison (75 miles) 
with ordinary expenses of meals 12.50 
To R. R. ticket & sleeping car from Denison to Omaha 4.50 
To three days board & lodging in Omaha 5.50 

“ 10 To Steamer Henry Turner from Omaha to Leavenworth 14.00 
“ 12 To R. R. ticket & sleeping car from Leavenworth to St. 
Louis 1.25 


To provisions, bought in St. Louis, for my trip among the 
Indians, amounts to $364.39—on which I deduct a surplus 


to the amount of $30.00 remains 334.39 

To various payments, in clothing & trinkets, made to 
Indians & others, for services rendered 91.45 
To powder, shot, caps, fish hooks &c., &c. 20.00 

“15 To telegraphic dispatch to General Sherman, Commis- 
sioner 7.80 
$1,576.70 


N. B. The above is a complete account, to the best of my recollection, of 
the expenses of my trip—Should any of the charges be judged improper, 
please add them to the amount to be refunded, $923.30. 

P. J. DE Smet, S.J. 
(Ms. Desmetiana Archives, St. Louis University) 


The 1868 Expedition to the Hostile Sioux 


No. 15 


Father De Smet to a Friend 
Mr. G. Colburn, 
No. 15, Cass Av., 
Detroit. 
Dear Friend: 

You allude in your letter to the printed Report of the Indian Commis- 
sioners—-I have not as yet obtained a copy & am anxious to see it. Since we 
parted at Omaha, I did not hear from our Friend Genl Sully—what you 
state concerning him, is the first news I have received. I have read the state- 
ments, in the Newspapers in regard to Col. Parker—they created quite 
a feeling of sorrow in me, for he is a truly good & estimable gentleman & 
friend—it is now a settled affair—may both be happy is my heartfelt wish. 

During the course of the present winter, I have received several letters, 
from Forts Rice & Berthold. Messrs. Galpin and Laframboise, beg me 
in strong terms, to come up to Rice early in the spring. They tell me, that 
a good number of hostile chieftains & warriors, have repeatedly expressed 
a great desire to see me & to converse with me on their actual situation. 
I postponed my trip to Europe, on their account & have resolved to return 
to the upper country, as early as practicable, probably next March. I hope 
I shall obtain a permit, to that effect, from the Indian Commissioners, & 
shall act up to their intentions. Should I receive any pecuniary assistance 
from Government, to defray my necessary expenses, it shall be of service 
to me, no doubt—if not, I shall rely on Providence & go on my own poor 
purse. When I met the Commissioners, at Leavenworth, last August, I was 
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very kindly entertained by them—They requested me to accompany them 
in their Western expedition, but sickness & fever prevented me. When 
General Sherman went last to Washington, to attend at the Council of 
Indian Commissioners, he expressed his desire, I should accompany them 
on their next expedition to the upper country. I feel rather disposed, as 
stated above to visit the Indians in my capacity of Blackgown—I wish, 
according to circumstances, to make my visits among the Indians, long 
enough to give them some christian idea & thus prepare their minds, to- 
wards peace & good will with the whites. 

If the whites, in their dealings with the Indians were just and kind, 
peace, might easily be brought about—you know, they are much sinned 
against—no wonder, they feel it, resent it & at last have recourse to cruel 
revenge. 

The letters I received from Berthold are rather saddening—you heard their 
complaints in the speeches of the several chiefs of that locality—particularly 
the speech of our friend White Shield. Their annuities from Government, 
reached them in September—(I must pass over the circumstances)—the 
Indians were robbed of a great portion of their annuities by. . . . White 
Shield spoke boldly on the occasion. He was called a fool & another was 
appointed chief in his place. White Shield crossed the river with the greatest 
portion of his band. Several whites feared, that under the insults & in- 
dignities he had received, he would join the hostile Sioux—& thus, by 
cupidity & open theft on the part of the whites the Indians are often driven 
to desperation & commit hostile acts. I have given a full knowledge of 
Fort Berthold affair to Genl Sherman, before his departure for Wash- 
ington. 

Most respectfully, Dear Friend, 
Your humble servant & friend, 
P. J. De Smet, S.J. 
(Ms. Desmetiana Archives, St. Louis University) 


No. 16 


De Smet’s Passport from the Peace Commissioners 


North Platte, Nebraska. 
April 4, 1868. 
The Indian Peace Commission, organized under the authority of an act 
of Congress, approved July 20, 1867, entitled “An Act to establish peace 
with various hostile Indian tribes,” having learned that the Rev. P. J. 
De Smet intends visiting the Indian tribes of the Upper Missouri the 
present season and desiring to avail of his services in conveying to the 
said tribes the views, intentions and wishes of the Commissioners, of which 
Father De Smet is fully advised, do hereby respectfully and earnestly com- 
mend him to the favorable consideration of all officers and citizens of the 
United States and request that he be aided and respected accordingly. 
(Signed) JoHN B. SANBORN 
Pres pro tem Ind. Peace Com. 
C. C. AuGuR 
Brvt. Maj. Gen. 
Wo. S. HARNEY 
Bvt. Majr. Gen., U. S. A. 
ALFRED H. TERRY 
Bvt. Maj. Gen., U. 8. A. 
S. F. Tappan 
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No. 17 
Father De Smet to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


Fort Rice, 
May 30, 1868. 

In accordance with instructions received in your letters of the 4th of 
February & 4th of March, of the present year, I have the honor to forward 
to you my first communication. At the latter end of March I left St. Louis, 
in company of Genl. Sherman, for Omaha; whence at the request of Genl. 
Sanborn, I accompanied the commissioners as far as Cheyenne City. On 
the 21st of April; from Omaha; I proceeded to the Upper country, on the 
Steamer Columbia. Owing to the low stage of water & constant high winds 
our progress was slow—we reached Fort Rice on the 23rd instant. Near 
White river the steamer took in a supply of wood, which gave me the oc- 
casion of holding a long conversation with a Chief of a Brule band, the 
Iron Nation—He & his people were occupied at chopping wood for the 
steamers & in agricultural pursuits, which they appear to take up in true 
earnest—They continue to be friendly & submissive—Iron Nation asked me 
for some flour & some tobacco, which I readily procured him from my little 
stock. A few miles above Fort Sully, I held another talk with Long Soldier, 
chief of an Unkpapa band, who has been zlways friendly to the whites & 
among the foremost to keep his people from the war path—he was, likewise, 
at work with his band, sowing his first cornfield—a small supply of flour 
& tobacco was most acceptable to his poor family, I learned with great 
pleasure & interest, that in the vicinity of Forts Thompson & Sully various 
Sioux bands had opened new fields & were at work in true earnest. 

At Fort Rice I foun! over four hundred lodges encamped on both sides 
of the river. According to the promise I made them last fall & winter, 
they were anxiously expecting my arrival & was warmly welcomed & 
received by them. On the 25th instant I held a council with the Indians on 
the West side of the river composed of Chiefs & braves of various bands, 
Unkepapas, Blackfeet, Sans Arcs, Minneconjous & Upper Brules—& on the 
28th instant, east side of the river, with the Upper & Lower Yantonnais, 
Sissitons, Cut-heads, Santees & Blackfeet. Each council occupied from three 
to four hours—in which I fully detailed the object of my mission & visit 
amongst them; the paternal intentions of Government, in their regard, & 
the necessity of accepting them, as they will, in due time, result in their 
future welfare & happiness. I announced to them the coming of the 
Honorable Commissioners of Government, who would more fully & with 
authority, expose to them the intention of their Great Father, in all its 
bearings. They listened with due attention & in all their answers they were 
respectful, and unanimously, expressed the utmost wish & desire, that the 
coming great council might terminate in a strong & lasting peace. They all 
expressed a sincere anxiety of my proceeding to the hostile bands, in the 
Interior of their country & promised to give me a powerful escort to assist 
me in my endeavours. They all felt sensible that a strong effort must be 
made to bring in the principal war chiefs, & with their assistance, bring 
about the desired peace—From reports obtained from the hostile bands, all 
the Indians, here, are sanguine in their expectations, that the result will 
prove favorable. 

Preparations are now making, to leave Fort Rice on the first of June. 
Messrs. Galpin & La Framboise will accompany me—they are amongst the 
most influential gentlemen with all the Sioux tribes—Mrs. Galpin, being of 
Sioux birth & a near relation to several war chiefs, exercises also great in- 
fluence among her people & will accompany her husband. I, herewith, for- 
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ward to you the letter which Mr. Galpin addressed me, containing important 
& reliable information on the dispositions of the people in these quarters... . 
At this very moment, an Indian warrior, from the hostile bands has come in, 
& brings me the news, that I am expected amongst them & that they are 
willing to listen to words of peace. 

By the first opportunity I shall let you know the result of our visit to the 
hostile bands. 

The worthy & kind Colonel Ortis, in command of Fort Rice, highly 
esteemed by his Soldiers & Indians, offers me every assistance in his power, 
to promote the object of my visit. 

With sentiments of profound respect & esteem, I have the honor to be &c. 

P. S. I take pleasure in sending you the speech of the Running Antelope, 
as it may prove of some interest to you. It was well received by all the 
bands present at the Council—over one hundred Indians, chosen from the 
various bands now at Fort Rice, will accompany me to the hostile bands. 

(Ms. Indian Office, Washington. Upper Platte D 1216) 


No. 18 
The Commissioners Thank Father De Smet 


Fort Rice, D. T., July 3, 1868. 
Rev. P. J. De Smet, S.J. 

Dear Sir:—We the undersigned, the members of the Indian Peace Com- 
mission who have been present at the council just terminated at this post, 
desire to express to you our high appreciation of the great value of the 
services which you have rendered to us and to the country by your devoted 
and happily successful efforts to induce the hostile bands to meet us and 
enter into treaty relations to the Government. We are satisfied that but for 
your long and painful journey into the heart of the hostile country, and but 
for the influence over even the most hostile of the tribes which your years 
of labor among them have given to you, the results which we have reached 
here could not have been accomplished. We are well aware that our thanks 
can be but of little worth to you, and that you will find your true reward 
for your labors and for the dangers and privations which you have en- 
countered in the consciousness that you have done much to promote peace 
on earth and good will to men; but we should do injustice to our own 
feelings were we not to render to you our thanks and express our deep sense 
of the obligations under which you have laid us. 

We are, Dear Sir, 

With sentiments of the highest respect, 

Your Very Obedient Servants, 
Wm. S. Harney, 
Bvt. Majr.-Gen. and Indian Peace Comr. 
JoHN B. SANBORN, Com. 
ALFRED H. TERRY, 
Bvt. Major-General, U. 8. A. and Comr. 
(Reprinted in Chittenden & Richardson; cf. V. III, pp. 921-922) 


No. 19 


General Stanley Writes on Father De Smet’s Achievement 


Fort Sully, Dakota Territory, July 12, 1864. 
H. G. Monseigneur Archbishop Purcell: 
Monscigneur:—Herewith I send you a testimonial which the Peace Com- 
mission, lately sitting at Fort Rice, has given to our well-beloved mis- 
sionary, Father P. J. De Smet. 
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Probably you are informed in regard to the work of this commission dur- 
ing the last year. In the month of May of the current year the commission 
succeeded in convoking at Fort Laramie, on the Platte river, a certain num- 
ber of chiefs belonging to the most formidable and most warlike tribes. 
The Hunkpapas, however, still refused to enter into any arrangement with 
the whites, and it is unnecessary to say that no treaty with the Sioux was 
possible, if this large and hostile tribe was unwilling to concur in it. In 
this condition of affairs, the Reverend Father De Smet, who has consecrated 
his life to the service of the true religion and of humanity, offered himself, 
despite his great age, to endeavor to penetrate to the hostile camps and to 
use his influence with the chiefs to induce them to appear before the com- 
mission at Fort Rice. As the letter of the members of the commission will 
inform you, there is reason to believe that his mission has been wholly 
successful. 

I could give you only an imperfect idea of the privations and dangers of 
this journey, unless you were acquainted with the great plains and the 
Indian character, which is naturally inclined to vengeance. Father De 
Smet, alone of the entire white race, could penetrate to these cruel savages 
and return safe and sound. One of the chiefs, in speaking to him while he 
was in the hostile camp, told him, “if it had been any other man than you, 
Black-robe, this day would have been his last.” 

The Reverend Father had with him, as interpreter, Mr. Galpin, who is 
married to an Indian woman of the Hunkpapa tribes. This lady is a good 
Catholic and an excellent person, a striking example of what the influence 
of religion and civilization can accomplish for the welfare of the Indian. 
On leaving Fort Rice, Father De Smet had to direct his course straight west. 
The enemy had pitched his camp a little above the mouth of the Yellowstone 
river, near Powder river. The distance to be traveled, going and coming, 
was 700 miles. The country is a barren desert. Nothing in the way of 
vegetation is to be seen save sagebrush, the artemisia of the plains. No 
buffalo are to be found except along the Yellowstone, where they are very 
numerous. 

The Reverend Father is known among the Indians by the name of “Black- 
robe” and “Big Medicine Man.” When he is among them he always wears 
the cassock and crucifix. He is the only man for whom I have ever seen 
Indians evince a real affection. They say, in their simple and open language, 
that he is the only white man who has not a forked tongue; that is, who 
never lies to them. The reception that they gave him in the hostile camp 
was enthusiastic and magnificent. They came twenty miles to meet him, and 
the principal chiefs, riding beside him, conducted him to the camp in great 
triumph. This camp comprised more than 500 lodges, which, at the ratio 
of six persons to the lodge, gave a total of 3,000 Indians. During his visit, 
which lasted three days, the principal chiefs, Black Moon and Sitting Bull, 
who had been redoubtable adversaries of the whites for the last four years 
of war, watched constantly over the safety of the missionary; they slept be- 
side him at night, lest some Indian might seek to avenge upon his person 
the death of some kinsman killed by the whites. During the day time, 
multitudes of children flocked to his lodge, and the mothers brought him 
their new babies that he might lay his hands on them and bless them. 

In the gathering of the Indians the head chiefs promised to put an end 
to the war. Sitting Bull declared that he had been the most mortal enemy 
of the whites, and had fought them by every means in his power; but now 
that the Black-robe had come to utter the words of peace, he renounced war- 
fare and would never again lift his hand against the whites. The chiefs 
delegated several of their principal warriors, who, in company with Father 
De Smet arrived at Fort Rice on the 30th of June. 
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The arrival of the Reverend Father with the Indian delegation gave rise 
to great rejoicings among the friendly tribes assembled at the fort. They 
escorted him thither with great ceremony. The warriors formed a long file 
and marched with true military precision. It was a really remarkable 
spectacle, though little in accord with the tastes of the good Father, who 
does not love the sound of trumpets and the glare of parades. 

Not in fifty years, very likely, had there been seen so numerous an as- 
sembly in our country as that which had come together at Fort Rice. The 
interests at stake were far above anything that our friends can imagine. 
The first chiefs or representatives of nine bands of the Sioux nation were 
present. I do not think it necessary to mention the strange names of these 
different bands, which are besides for the most part unknown to you; 
suffice it to say that the tribes represented at the meeting cover with their 
habitations an extent of territory equaling in area six times that of the 
State of Ohio; and any one who is at all acquainted with the Indian ques- 
tion, is aware that no peace with the Indians can be worth anything if it 
does not comprehend the Sioux, who are the most numerous of all the tribes 
with which we have had to treat down to this day, and the most warlike 
as well, and the one that has had the most to complain of on the part of the 
whites. The treaty signed by all the principal chiefs now needs only the 
sanction of the Senate to become a law. 

I am persuaded that it is the most complete and wisest of all the treaties 
thus far concluded with the Indians of this country. Without going into 
details, by the provisions of this treaty the Indians are to be abundantly 
provided with victuals, clothing and agricultural and mechanical implements. 
No money payments have been stipulated, as unfortunately money excites 
the covetousness of more than one and often converts commissioners, gov- 
ernors of territories, superintendents, agents and traders into a band of 
thieves. Without doubt the fulfillment of the provisions of this treaty will 
assure peace with the Sioux. The importance of this result will be under- 
stood, if it is considered that a distinguished general [Sherman] stated, last 
fall, that a war undertaken with the object of exterminating the Indians of 
the plains (and he thought it would have to come to that extremity) would 
cost the country $500,000,000. I will say in passing that this method of 
pacification seems to me altogether too much like violence. The same gen- 
eral, at the time of the Rebellion, said that not less than 200,000 men would 
be required to bring Kentucky and Tennessee back to their duty; his words 
seemed at the time to be wild, but later events showed the contrary. 

But it is time to close this long letter. Whatever may be the result of the 
treaty which the commission has just concluded with the Sioux, we can 
never forget nor shall we ever cease to admire, the disinterested devotion 
of the Reverend Father De Smet, who, at the age of sixty-eight years, did 
not hesitate, in the midst of the heat of summer, to undertake a long and 
perilous journey, across the burning plains, destitute of trees and even of 
grass; having none but corrupted and unwholesome water, constantly ex- 
posed to scalping by Indians, and this without seeking either honors or 
remuneration of any sort; but solely to arrest the shedding of blood and 
save, if it might be, some lives, and preserve some habitations to these 
savage children of the desert, to whose spiritual and temporal welfare he 
has consecrated a long life of labor and solicitude. The head chief of the 
Yanktonnais, Two Bears, said in his speech: “When we are settled down 
sowing grain, raising cattle and living in houses, we want Father De Smet 
to come and live with us, and to bring us other Black-robes to live among 
us also; we will listen to their words, and the Great Spirit will love us 
and bless us.” 

Davin S. STANLEY, 
Major-General, U. 8. A. 
(Cf. Chittenden and Richardson, Vol. IV, pp. 1584-1588). 
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No. 20 
Father De Smet’s Fourth Letter to the Indian Commtssioner 


St. Louis University, Sept. 21, 1868. 
Honorable Sir: 

I received, yesterday, the five copies of the “Report on Indian Affairs by 
the Acting Commissioner, for the year 1867,” which you had the great 
kindness to send me—I shall forward a copy to each of our Indian Missions. 
Allow me, on this occasion, to renew the expression of my sincere gratitude 
for your ever great readiness to have the affairs of our Indian Mission at- 
tended to & for the manifold favors you have bestowed on them, for a great 
number of years past & since their very existence, which we shall ever 
gratefully remember. 

As I may leave St. Louis, shortly & be absent for a good while, I have a 
very particular & personal favor to ask of you—When on a special mission 
from the Indian Department, to visit the upper Missouri tribes, I have 
written to the Honble N. G. Taylor Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in the 
course of last summer, Ist I wrote from Fort Rice, at the commencement of 
June, before leaving for the interior of the country, to visit the hostile bands. 
I wrote my 2d letter, at my return hence, from Fort Sully about the 10th of 
July. I have not been informed that either of these two letters have reached 
the Department. 

At my return in St. Louis, as requested, by the Honble Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, in his letter of Feby 17th, 1868, I forwarded by account 
(July 28th) and with it transmitted a copy of the Testimonial letter pre- 
sented to me by the Honble Peace Commissioners (Genls Harney, Sanborn 
& Terry). Allow me to draw your attention to my third & last letter, as 
it may be found upon examination, that I am a debtor to Government, & 
in that case, I am anxious to settle the balance due, before I may leave St. 
Louis if this could be attended to conveniently I would feel very grateful. 

I learn, from a letter of Col. Ortis (Aug. 18th), from Fort Rive—I quote 
his words: “Whatever may be the results of the Peace Commissioners, one 
thing is certain, that the Indians have been remarkably quiet of late— 
more so, I think than for several years past.” 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
P. J. De Smet, S.J. 
Honorable Charles E. Mix, 
Acting Com. of Ind. Affairs. 


Washington, D. C. 
(Ms. Desmetiana Archives, St. Louis University) 














PENA’S DIARY OF THE AGUAYO 
EXPEDITION 


Translated by 
Peter P. Forrestat, C.S.C., A.M., Litr.D 


Epiror’s NoTE:—The Society is here indebted to the Reverend Dr. Peter P. 
Forrestal for this translation of the record of the Aguayo Expedition into 
Texas in 1722, with annotations. In rendering his translation, Dr. Forrestal 
has been very careful to make a critical and comparative study of all avail- 
able copies of the document, and he has had the particular good fortune to 
have a photostatic copy of the original found in the archives of Convento 
Grande de San Francisco in Mexico City. This particular piece of work 
stands in Catholic history at the beginning of the Mission Era in Texas. The 
first missions in East Texas and at San Antonio had been placed in opera- 
tion only a few years before, when the French incursions on Texas soil 
caused the viceroy to send Aguayo to Texas. Padre Pena, who kept a daily 
account of the advances of the expedition, tells a very interesting story and 
furnishes much data regarding conditions at that time. 


Were I as competent to carry out orders as I am happy to 
receive them, I might, indeed, feel confident of meriting the honor, 
which has been conferred upon me by the Sefor Marquis of San 
Miguel de Aguayo, of describing, as a faithful eye-witness, the 
course followed during the progress of this glorious enterprise." 
In having been chosen by his Lordship to serve our Majesty the 
King (May God protect him) as chaplain of these troops I have 
achieved the greatest honor that could be conferred upon me. 

So that peoples of all times may know what prompted this 
entrada, it may be well to state at the outset that it was occasioned 
by the fact that twenty-one years ago the French, instigated by 


*Aguayo’s title in the printed copy of the Derrotero, or Diary, published in 
1722, reads: “D. Joseph de Azlor, Knight-Commandant of the Kingdom of 
Aragon, Governor and Captain-General of the Province of Texas, New 
Philippines, and of this of Coahuila, New Kingdom of Extremadura.” At 
this time Texas was also called Nuevas Filipinas and Coahuila was also, 
known as Nueva Estremadura. The Marquis of San Miguel de Aguayo, 
who had been in the royal service in Spain and who continued to serve the 
King after his arrival to Mexico, acquired large estates and silver mines 
in what is now the State of Coahuila. See Miss Eleanor Claire Buckley, 
“The Aguayo Expedition,” Texas Historical Quarterly, p. 20; P. P. For- 
restal, “The Solis Diary of 1767,” Preliminary Studies of the Texas Catholic 
Historical Society, pp. 4 and 41. 
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their traders in Paris, had established a colony at Mobile, a port 
on the Gulf of Mexico, twelve leagues from our presidio of Santa 
Maria de Galve, commonly known as Pensacola. During the past 
twenty-one years they have extended their colonization to the 
Nachitoches, or Red River, that is, as far as Los Adaes, in the 
Province of Texas, a distance of some 300 leagues, and have also 
carried on their work of colonization up the Empalizada, or 
Missouri, River for a distance of some 400. 

Taking advantage of the truce existing between the two powers, 
French troops surprised the garrison at Pensacola, and at the same 
time, June 19 of last year, 1719, invaded the Province of Texas. 
The Padres and Spaniards, because of the superior forces [of the 
enemy]? were obliged to withdraw from the six missions that 
had been established, and retired to the presidio of San Antonio 
de Béjar. This presidio is situated on the boundary of the 
Province of Coahuila, and is 240 leagues from Los Adaes, on the 
[northeast] boundary of Texas. 

Apprised of these aggressions, his Excellency,* in order to send 
relief to the said province, ordered that, with the haste demanded 
by the urgency of the situation, there be recruited in Leon, 
Saltillo and Parras the largest possible number of troops, and he 
entrusted to the Marquis of San Miguel de Aguayo the task of 
furnishing them with arms and supplies. The latter recruited in 
the three districts of Saltillo eighty-four men, and from the fifth 
to the twenty-eighth of September, the day on which they left, 
was busy furnishing them with clothing, arms, horses, and a year’s 
supply of flour, corn and livestock. For the purpose of securing 
these supplies 12,000 pesos were furnished by his Excellency, and 
9,000 by the Marquis himself. The latter, upon hearing of the 
invasion, wrote to his Excellency and offered in the service of our 
Lord the King (May God protect him) his estate, his life and 
his sword. In reply his Excellency sent him a commission in 
which, in the name of his Majesty, he appointed him governor 
of those provinces. As soon as he had received this communica- 


*Here we have followed the printed copy, which reads: “obligando sus 
superiorcs fuerzas a abandonarla los Espanoles.’ The word fuerzas is 


not found in the manuscript copy. 
"Baltasar de Zuniga, Marquis of Valero and Duke of Arion, was Viceroy 


from 1716 to 1721. See Carlos E. Castafieda, Morfi’s History of Texas, Ch. 
V. note 14. 
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tion his Lordship answered that in the service of his Majesty he 
was most willing to go, even as a common soldier, on such a 
glorious expedition, and added that since the discovery of America 
there had never been such daring enemies and that the protection 
of those dominions from the imminent peril which threatened 
them was a matter of the utmost importance. 

He set out immediately, and reached this town (Monclova) of 
Coahuila on October 21. Informed of existing conditions, he 
brought to his Excellency’s attention the fact that those kingdoms 
(Texas and Coahuila) were open to attack, because of insufficient 
troops, and stressed the need of a larger force on that frontier. 
Acting on this information, the Viceroy ordered that 500 men be 
recruited in Querétaro, Zacatecas, San Luis Potosi, Zelaya and 
Aguas Calientes, and that the sum of 450 pesos for each soldier be 
handed over to the Marquis in order that he might pay their 
salaries for one year in advance, and also 25,000 pesos with which 
to defray other expenses of the expedition. 

Knowing that our Majesty the King (May God protect him) 
has manifested great zeal in the work of the propagation of our 
holy Faith and realizing that this work could be done most ef- 
fectively through the establishment of missions, the Marquis, with 
the approval of his Excellency, founded that of San José y San 
Miguel de Aguayo.* This mission, which is made up of three 
numerous tribes of Indians and which, by order of his Excellency, 
is to receive the usual assistance, will be a permanent foundation, 
because in case of attack it can obtain protection from the presidio, 
which is about one league distant. 

On April 1 of the present year, 1720, the 500 men, equipped 
with arms and supplied with provisions for the expedition by the 
Marquis’ agents set out from the aforesaid districts. Because of 
the fact that the journey was being undertaken in the dry season, 
great difficulties were met at the very outset; and, on June 23, 
only 560 of the 3600 horses that had been purchased for this 
entrada reached Coahuila with the expedition, the rest having died 
or become disabled along the way. Seeing that the 560 horses 
were very tired, the Marquis realized the impossibility of con- 


‘This mission was established by Fray Antonio Margil de Jesus, superior 
of the missionaries from the College of Guadalupe in Zacatecas. The 
Marquis, who was in Coahuila at the time, authorized the foundation. 
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tinuing the journey, and decided to halt the expedition in Coa- 
huila. By his orders, 3400 horses were secured at the various 
stockfarms, but as this was the driest summer ever experienced in 
this part of the country, those animals did not reach Coahuila 
until the latter part of September. In the middle of October the 
600 mules, that had left Mexico City on April 24, arrived with 
the clothing, arms, powder, and six cannon, all of which had been 
secured by the Marquis’ orders. 

As the supplies for which he had been waiting were now ar- 
riving, the Marquis, dividing the 500 men into eight companies, 
formed a battalion of mounted infantry under the name of San 
Miguel de Aragon; and, having received from his Excellency 
authorization to appoint officers, he chose as his lieutenant-gov- 
ernor and captain-general Don Fernando Pérez de Almazan, and 
as captains Don Tomas de Zubiria, Don Miguel Colon, Don 
Gabriel Costales, Don Manuel de Herrera, Don Francisco Becerra 
Luque, Don José de Arroyo, Don Pedro de Oribe and Don Juan 
Cantu, and also appointed subaltern officers. 


In a dispatch which arrived from Mexico on October 5, his 
Excellency, acting on information which he had received to the 
effect that a truce had been signed between the two powers, 
ordered that the entrada for the purpose of recovering for the 
Crown the Province of Nuevas Filipinas and of restoring the 
missions be continued, but that only a defensive war be waged 
in case the French encroached upon Spanish territory. Citing at 
the same time the cedula which he had received from our Royal 
Majesty (May God protect him), in which the latter explains the 
manner in which the French are to be dealt with, his Excellency 
ordered that all of these be urged to enter the royal service, that 
all who cared to do so be admitted, and that they be allowed to live 
with the Spaniards.5 Informed that he was not permitted to make 
those possessions secure, the Marquis did not fail to manifest his 
disappointment, but stated that in this matter, also, he was ready 
to render blind obedience. 


®Miss Elizabeth Howard West, “Bonilla’s Brief Compendium,” Texas His- 
torical Association Quarterly, Vol. VIII, p. 32, states that the royal cedula 
was issued on May 6, 1721. According to Castafieda, op. cit., note 35, it 
was signed in Madrid on June 23, 1721. 
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Due to the fact that all the clothing which had been brought at 
the time of the arrival of the animals had not come ready made, 
it was not until November 15 that the Marquis could direct the 
battalion to begin the march. Before setting out he ordered the 
blessing of the standards, a solemn ceremony performed in honor 
of Our Lady of Pilar, to whose guidance the entrada was being 
entrusted. On one of the standards appeared the images of 
Our Lady of Pilar, Saint Michael and Saint Raphael, with the 
motto: Pugnate pro Fide et Rege;* on another those of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe, Saint Michael and Saint Francis Xavier; and on a 
third that of Saint James.’ The artillery and all the companies 
were offered their first and best opportunity for practice by firing 
repeated salutes, Mass was celebrated, a procession took place, and 
the Governor added joy to the festivities by supplying brandy for 
the soldiers and by giving a sumptuous banquet to all the officers 
and to the missionaries of that province. 

On November 16 the Governor ordered his lieutenant-general, 
Don Fernando Pérez de Almazan, to set out with the expedition, 
for he himself was unable to leave until he had issued certain in- 
structions with respect to the government of the province, and 
until he had insured, by means of 500 mules that were needed for 
the entrada, the conveyance of supplies from Saltillo and Parras, 
a distance of 400 leagues from the Texas boundary. Besides these, 
400 mules were traveling with the battalion and others (200) had 
already been sent ahead to San Antonio with a large store of pro- 
visions. The expedition proceeded in the following order: a picket 
of veteran soldiers acquainted with the country; the baggage; the 
companies of soldiers, according to seniority and each protecting 
its drove of horses; the food and war supplies; and, finally, the 
herds of cattle and sheep. A captain and his company covered the 
entire line of march. 

As the route followed as far as the Rio Grande is known, we 
omit the daily entry for this part of the journey. At the very 
beginning travel became most difficult, a lagoon, which had formed 
on the highway, making necessary a three days’ detour. On the 
twenty-fifth the expedition reached the Sabinas River, twenty- 


*Fight for your faith and king. 
"Saint James the Greater, apostle of Spain. 
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five leagues from Coahuila. As a result of the frequent autumn 
rains, which had been as excessive as the summer drought, this 
river had been swollen for a long time. Seeing that it was im- 
passable and that two canoes, prepared beforehand upon instruc- 
tions from the Marquis, had been carried off by the current, the 
lieutenant-general ordered that another be built. In the mean- 
time the waters receded and, by means of a very narrow row of 
stones that reached to the opposite bank, a crossing was effected, 
though with great difficulty because of the swiftness of the cur- 
rent. One of the first soldiers that attempted to cross was 
drowned and Captain Don Miguel Colén and other soldiers fell 
into the river, and their lives were in imminent peril. By Decem- 
ber 15, after a delay of three weeks, all the companies, the equip- 
age, and animals had crossed the Sabinas; and on the twentieth 
the expedition, after traveling a distance of twenty-five leagues, 
reached the Rio del Norte, commonly known as the Rio Grande. 
The battalion camped along this large river, which is the distance 
of a musket-shot in width and, near its banks, more than one and 
one-half rods in depth. Informed by the natives that it would be 
a long time before its waters receded, the lieutenant-general 
ordered that wooden rafts be built. Three of these having been 
completed, the crossing began after Christmas. 


At this same time the Marquis, accompanied by Fray Isidro 
Félix de Espinosa, President of the Texas missions belonging to 
the Apostolic College of Santa Cruz in Querétaro, reached the 
aforesaid Rio del Norte. A few days later Doctor Don José 
Codallos y Rabal, Commissary and Qualifier of the Holy Office, 
Synodal Examiner of the Diocese of Guadalajara, and Ex-Visitor 
and Ecclesiastical Notary of Mazapil and Saltillo, arrived also. 
Doctor Codallos y Rabal was entering Texas as Vicar General, all 
faculties having been conferred upon him by the Bishop of Gua- 
dalajara, to whose jurisdiction the said province belongs. On the 
way north his Lordship [the Marquis] had visited the missions 
of San Bernardino and Santiago del Valle de la Candela, located 
near the highway. At these places he clothed all the Indians, both 


“In Spain the Chaplain Major had the title of Vicar General and had 
jurisdiction, independent of the Bishop, to grant to the chaplains under him 
faculties to hear Confessions and to perform marriages. 
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young and old, as he had previously done at the missions of San 
Miguel de Aguayo and San Buenaventura near Coahuila. 

The work of crossing the river, though very difficult, was con- 
tinued, various kinds of rafts built with logs being used for the 
purpose.® One of the rafts was made from cowhide, but did not 
hold up for lack of resin. Several others were tried also, but of 
all these only one, built of ten logs and resting on barrels, proved 
serviceable. The work of crossing the river caused much delay, 
because only six loads could be taken over at a time, but especially 
because of the terrible frosts, snows and rains.1° On rainy days 
the weather was more tolerable, because the cold was not so severe. 
Fifty swimmers were occupied continuously in pulling the rafts, 
and they worked so hard that all but four became sick. They 
were encouraged and cheered on in their efforts by the fact that 
the Marquis, who was present on the bank and who realized that 
they were working so faithfully, saw to it that they were kept 
warm with brandy, chocolate and plenty of food. 


On February 2 his Lordship received from Captain Matias 
Garcia of the presidio at San Antonio a dispatch informing him 
that he had just learned from certain Indians of the Sanas tribe 
that at this time Captain Louis of St. Denis and other Frenchmen 
were holding a convocation of many tribes about thirty leagues 
from the aforesaid presidio, but that he himself was ignorant of 
their designs. Upon receiving this information his Lordship held 
a council of war, in which it was determined that, without delay, 
a detachment of one hundred men, picked from all the companies, 
and sixteen veteran soldiers, that had served at the presidios 
and that were acquainted with the country, be dispatched to assist 
San Antonio, and if need be, to search for and to withstand the 
enemy. This determination was carried out immediately, and the 
detachment, divided into two companies, left under the command 
of the lieutenant-general, Don Fernando Pérez de Almazan, and 
the first captains, Don Tomas de Zubiria and Don Miguel Colon. 


°The Derrotero states that the expedition traveled twenty-five leagues from 
the Sabine to the Rio Grande. From this Castafieda, op. cit., Ch. V, vote 37, 
concludes that it crossed the latter in the vicinity of Eagle Pass. Buckley, 
op. cit., p. 30, note 3, says that the crossing must have taken place at the San 
Juan Bautista Mission. 

A carga, or load, is about four bushels. 
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Upon reaching San Antonio the lieutenant-general learned that in 
the meantime Captain Garcia had sent some very trustworthy 
Indians to explore the country and with them Juan Rodriguez, one 
of the captains from the Rancheria Grande, who, with fifty 
families, had gone to San Antonio to ask that a mission be estab- 
lished for his tribe. Captain Rodriguez returned on February 25, 
and reported that, although he had reached the vicinity of the 
Brazos de Dios River, he had not found the Indians of the 
Rancheria Grande, who lived much farther south and were 
then probably attending the convocation. He stated also, that 
he had not dared to advance any farther, but that upon his 
return to San Antonio his Indians had told him that a member of 
the Sana tribe had been there to see him and to inform him that 
the Indians of the Rancheria Grande and of other tribes were at 
the French convocation, and that they had a large number of horses 
and guns, and were located between the two forks of the Brazos 
de Dios, above the Texas road. 

As soon as he had received this news the lieutenant-general de- 
cided to dispatch to those parts Captain Don Matias Garcia with 
the veteran troops and a scouting party of thirty men from the 
battalion. This captain advanced as far as the Brazos de Dios, 
which is about eighty leagues from San Antonio, but was obliged 
to return, being unable to cross a large lake which had been 
formed by the swollen waters of the Brazos. From smoke which 
he had observed on the opposite bank of this lake and from the 
fact that neither on going nor on returning had he come across a 
single Indian, he concluded that the convocation was being held at 
that place. 

Possessed of this information, the Marquis resolved to cross 
the river two days sooner than he had planned. On this and on 
the following day he distributed clothing to sixty Indians that had 
helped in taking the rafts and livestock across the Rio Grande; 
and from the day upon which the crossing of the river had begun 
until March 23, the day upon which the entire expedition had 
reached the other side, he supplied them with corn and meat. 

On Monday, March 24, his Lordship and eight companies, 
minus the detachment already at San Antonio, continued the 
March beyond [east of] the Rio Grande. Each company had 350 
horses, 600 head of cattle and 800 sheep (500 loads of food, war 
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supplies and clothing, had been sent ahead) and his Lordship had 
with him 600 loads of clothing, provisions and baggage. 

At the Rio Grande the expedition was joined by Captains 
Alonso de Cardenas and Juan Cortinas with their companies, and 
also by Fray Isidro Félix de Espinosa and Fray Benito Sanchez, 
the latter a Texas missionary who at the time had been stationed 
at the Mission of San Juan Bautista near the presidio on the Rio 
Grande del Norte. From here the expedition traveled due north. 
As the remainder of the route is not so well known and as part of 
it to San Antonio is over a new road, from here on our account will 
take the form of a diary. 

We traveled, about two leagues from the river, along the road 
called El Real del Zuervo. Here there is good pasture-land, and 
various esteros™ in which water can be found the greater part of 
the year. During the day’s journey of five leagues, which ended 
at Las Rosas de San Juan, we had observed nothing worthy of 
mention. We spent most of the day crossing glens and creeks, 
none of which were very deep. Although we saw some tracts of 
land that would make good pasturage, most of the country is 
densely covered with bushes called mesquite. Five leagues. 

Tuesday, 25. In order that the troops might not be left without 
Mass on this solemn feast [of the Annunciation], the march was 
interrupted at Las Rosas de San Juan. His Lordship saw that it 
was necessary to remain here on the twenty-sixth also, as many 
horses and trains had been lost. All of these were found later. 

Thursday, 27. We left Las Rosas de San Juan. It had been 
announced that, because of the dense fog that morning, a soldier 
traveling with one of the droves of horses had become lost, and his 
Lordship dispatched two soldiers to search for him. Advancing 
directly northeast for about two leagues, we left the old road, which 
is rough and hilly, and we followed another running through a flat 
and open country for a distance of three leagues. We again struck 
the old road, which runs east-northeast as far as a place called El 
Ojo de Agua de San Diego, nine leagues from Las Rosas de San 
Juan. The day’s march was fatiguing for such a long train, but 
the lack of water along the ordinary route made the detour neces- 


"Pool of water resulting from an overflow of a river or creek. 
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sary. Along the way another soldier that had gone after a run- 
away horse became lost, and his Lordship sent two other soldiers 
to find him. Nine leagues. 

Friday, 28. We traveled northeast about half of the day, and 
then went east until we came, at the end of our journey of about 
five leagues, to Caramanchel Creek. Here there is excellent pas- 
ture-land, and in autumn and winter plenty of water. Along the 
banks of the creek there are many turkeys, and along the way 
thither quail, rabbits and hares can be found in large numbers. 
Five leagues. 

Saturday, 29. We set out, and after traveling east-northeast 
for a distance of two leagues, came to Nueces.!2 This river was 
crossed by means of a bridge made from trees, branches and dirt. 
Earlier in the day we had crossed a very deep creek. This creek 
carried no water at the time; but whenever it overflows its banks 
it forms many esteros in which water remains most of the year. 
From the Nueces we traveled northeast as far as La Tortuga, 
where we ended the day’s journey of five leagues. At this place 
there is a very large estero, which contains water all year around 
and which is well supplied with fish. In the vicinity the land is 
flat and very good for pasturage, and there are many turkeys, pea- 
cocks, quail and rabbits. Five leagues. 

Sunday, 30. We journeyed east-northeast six leagues until we 
came to a place called los Encinos del Rio Frio, vulgarly known as 
Los Muertos. During the day we had traveled through a very 
open country with fields carpeted with various kinds of beautiful 
and fragrant flowers, and along the way had seen a great number 
of turkeys and quail. Six leagues. 

Monday, 31. We turned east-southeast two and a half leagues 
in order to find a way of crossing a canyon called Rio Frio, which 
carried water at the time.’* On one side of the Frio Canyon, for a 
distance of about a league, there are dense woods, and on the other, 


%See Miss Mattie Austin Hatcher, “The Expedition of Don Domingo 
Teran de los Rios into Texas,” Preliminary Studies of the Texas Catholic 
Historical Society, Vol. I1, No, 1, entry for June 6, 1691. 

The Frio is perhaps the best known of the several Texas canyons. Its 
rugged, varicolored walls, adorned with Nature’s whimsical carvings, stretch 
across two counties. All but 22 of the 88 miles between that scenic wonder 
and San Antonio are over paving, and that stretch is well graveled.” Mrs. 
H. R. Riegler, Sax Antonio Express, April 4, 1932. 
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for about the same distance, there are briers and bushes. At this 
place a soldier became lost, and his Lordship sent after him. 
Upon leaving this canyon we passed through beautiful pastures 
until we came to Los Gatos. Here we found nothing but a few 
pools, containing such a small amount of water that it was neces- 
sary to take the droves of horses and mules to other pools a league 
and a half distant. During the journey of six leagues we saw 
deer, quail, rabbits and turkeys. Six leagues. 

Tuesday, April 1. We went east-northeast, and, after traveling 
two leagues and a half, came to a dry gorge, and a half a league 
farther on reached Arroyo Hondo, which was deeper than the 
latter and which carried water. Before we crossed Arroyo Hondo 
workmen went ahead to clear the way. In the vicinity of the 
gorges there are many walnuts and other trees, and the road 
leading to them is rough. From Arroyo Hondo the entire country 
is very flat and beautiful, and the rich pasture-lands are covered 
with various kinds of flowers. We went past Las Cruces, where 
we found several groves and where there is water the year round; 
and after traveling on for two leagues we arrived, at the end of 
the day’s journey, at a place called El Tulillo, where water can 
also be found in various pools at almost any season of the year. 
During the entire day’s march we found deer, wild goats, turkeys, 
rabbits and quail in large numbers. Seven leagues. 

Wednesday, 2. The Marquis was delayed in starting the 
march, for on the previous night there had been such a violent 
storm and such a heavy rain that the droves of horses and mules 
became frightened, many of these animals ran away, and all the 
beasts of burden were missing from one of the companies. After 
they had been rounded up we set out in a rain, and traveled north- 
east for three leagues until we reached El Charco de la Pita, where 
water can be found the entire year. We realized that it would be 
impossible to find water at any suitable place farther on, and 
decided to remain here. The country through which we had 
passed is somewhat broken, but most of it is good for pasturage, 
and throughout it there are many turkeys and deer. Three 
leagues. 

Thursday, 3. We journeyed east-northeast about three leagues, 
and the rest of the day traveled between north-northeast and 
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northeast. We were delayed in starting, because the preceding 
night had been very stormy; the wind, rain and thunder had 
frightened the droves, and in the morning all the horses and mules 
of two companies were missing. Although these were not brought 
back until 9 o’clock in the morning, we traveled on as far as the 
Medina River, a distance of nine leagues. The march was very 
difficult, but we had to continue it, for we found no water along 
the way. One of the new recruits became lost in trying to round 
up the horses, and the Marquis left two of the veteran soldiers to 
look for him. For about three leagues we traveled through woods 
in which we saw walnuts and oaks, and some vines that already 
were covered with clusters of grapes. One of these vines was 
three feet in circumference [sic.]. During the remainder of the 
day we passed through a flat country and found a great many deer. 
We saw around us, almost at the same time, as many as three or 
four hundred of these animals, and the mounted soldiers that 
covered the line of march, riding at full speed, captured two by 
driving them in toward the droves of horses. They could have 
caught several had they not been afraid of throwing into disorder 
the line of march. Here also we found a great number of turkeys 
and quail. Nine leagues. 

Friday, 4. The lost soldiers were brought back. We set out 
after High Mass and several Low Masses had been celebrated in 
commemoration of the feast of the day, Our Lady of Sorrows, 
and entered the province of the Texas Indians, or Nuevas Fili- 
pinas, which is separated from the Province of Coahuila, Nueva 
Estremadura, by the Medina River. We traveled east-northeast 
about three leagues until we came to Leon Creek, in which water 
can be found the greater part of the year, and in several esteros 
all year round. From here we advanced northeast along a beauti- 
ful plain until we came to San Antonio. On most of the route 
from the Medina River to Ledn Creek we had crossed low hills 
and fertile valleys and had found a great quantity of flint stone. 
This kind of stone can be found at several places between the 
Rio Grande and San Antonio. That same day we reached San 
Antonio, which is six leagues from the Medina River. Six 
leagues. 

To our great joy and also to that of all who were awaiting us 
in order to join the happy expedition, that same day, April 4, 
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feast of Our Lady of Sorrows, we reached the town and presidio 
of San Antonio de Béjar. The governor (after his men had 
crossed the river) proceeded with the entire battalion to the San 
Antonio de Valero Mission, dedicated to the glorious Saint 
Anthony of Padua, in order that all the soldiers might offer their 
hearts to God from the time they took their first steps in the 
Province of Nuevas Filipinas. With the chanting of the Te 
Deum," in keeping with the versicle benedictus qui venit in nomine 
Domini™ all the Padres received our Lord the King (May God 
protect him) in the person of the Governor. Reciting the prayers 
of holy Church, they implored and blessed the success of his 
Majesty’s arms in the spread of the Catholic religion, a matter 
in which his Majesty is so deeply interested. The missionaries 
that awaited and that joined the expedition here were the follow- 
ing: Most Reverend Fray Antonio Margil de Jesus, Com- 
missary of the Holy Office, Founder and Ex-Guardian of the 
apostolic colleges of Santa Cruz in Querétaro and of Christo 
Nuestro Sefior in Guatemala, Prefect of the missions, and actual 
President of the Texas missions belonging to the apostolic college 
of Nuestra Sefiora de Zacatecas ;!® the Apostolic Preacher, Fray 
José Rodriguez; and the lay-brothers, Fray José Albadadejo and 
Fray José Pita.17 

Although the Governor had planned to continue the march on 
Holy Saturday, upon learning that the horses were exhausted as 
a result of the severe winter and that they could not stand such 
a long journey unless given time to regain their strength, he 
decided to postpone his departure. In this decision he was actu- 
ated also by the desire to celebrate Holy Week in a place so 
suitable for the purpose. Harkening to the persuasive and 
weighty arguments advanced by the Padres, his Lordship realized 
that it was not only expedient but necessary that all the soldiers 


“Hymn of thanksgiving. 

“Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 

“For the life of this great missionary see P. P. Forrestal, “The Venerable 
Padre Fray Antonio Margil de Jesus,” Mid-America, Vol. III, No. 4, April, 
1932. A reprint of this summary life has been made by the Texas Catholic 
Historical Society. 

“Fathers José Guerra and Gabriel Vergara seemed to have joined the 
expedition here, although their names do not appear in the original manu- 
script copy of the Derrotero. 
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should, as good Christians, co-operate by their example in com- 
plying with the precept of the Church before attempting to estab- 
lish the holy Catholic Faith among so many pagans. Furthermore, 
most of the men had not gone to Confession the previous year, 
because during that time some of them were being levied and 
others were already in active service. In order to minister to the 
spiritual needs of those men a mission was given, and during the 
mission many of the Padres preached the word of God. The ex- 
pedition delayed for some time in this town; and, to the great 
consolation of all, the Padres reaped abundant fruit through their 
sermons as well as through their kind and continuous labors in 
the confessional. 

In the meantime, in order that the troops might be active in the 
service of the King and in the welfare of these provinces, his 
Lordship issued several orders, all of which were very important. 
As these two provinces lacked salt, he sent a company of forty 
soldiers to discover certain salinas which the Indians had reported 
as being very close by. The soldiers did not succeed in finding 
the principal salina, for after they had traveled fifty leagues some 
of the natives whom they met informed them that the deposits 
were still about forty leagues distant. They assured them that 
the discovery of these would be unprofitable because of the great 
distance and also because the country in which they lay was 
inhabited by very warlike tribes that had repeatedly resisted as 
many as fifty, and even sixty, armed men from the New Kingdom 
of Leon that had gone there to gather the salt, many deaths having 
resulted on both sides. Although the twenty-two days spent in 
reconnoitering this country were not profitably employed, they 
were not altogether wasted. The soldiers, when returning, found 
at a distance of four days’ journey from San Antonio, and one 
from the Rio Grande highway, two salinas very close to each other. 
These were under water at the time, as a result of the unusual 
rains that had fallen this year; but, the Indians of those parts 
assured the soldiers that in dry seasons excellent salt could be 
found there. That this was true was evident from a sample 
which the Indians brought and which, according to their own 
assertion, they had gathered the previous January. 

Being worried because of the fact that he had not received 
news of the company of forty soldiers that he had sent from the 
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Rio Grande with the detachment under Captain José Ramon, and 
that on March 10 had left San Antonio to take possession of 
Espiritu Santo Bay, on Good Friday his Lordship dispatched four 
trustworthy Indians [to investigate the results of that mission].'® 
On April 18 a lieutenant and four soldiers dispatched by Captain 
José Ramon arrived at San Antonio with the joyful news that 
Espiritu Santo Bay had been taken possession of in the name of 
our Lord the King, and that the holy cross and the royal standards 
had been raised there on the feast of Our Lady of Sorrows. Due 
to the fact that the Indian guide had lost his way and to the fact 
that two swollen rivers had to be crossed, the journey from San 
Antonio had taken thirty-two days.!® In six days, however, the 
lieutenant made the journey back to San Antonio, and there re- 
ported that La Bahia was not more than sixty leagues distant 
[from San Antonio], that it was said to be very beautiful, and 
that this bay, which had not as yet been sounded because of the 
lack of wood with which to build a canoe, was said to be suffi- 
ciently large to float many vessels. This news was celebrated with 
joy befitting the announcement of so necessary and so important 
a discovery, for, as this bay is the key to the province, if it be 
defended the entire province can be discovered and within a few 
days any necessary assistance can be obtained from Vera Cruz. 

On April 26, his Lordship, after having received this news from 
La Bahia, sent a dispatch to the Viceroy, acquainting him with 
these facts and informing him that he was ready to continue the 
journey. He also called to his Excellency’s attention the fact 
that although the soldiers’ wages were very good, they would not 
be sufficient for their support if the food supplies continued to 
be transported by land. He informed him also that there was 
danger of running out of supplies, because of the time lost in 
crossing the rivers and because of the distance of 400 leagues to 
Los Adaes from Saltillo and Parras, from where they were then 
being conducted. In view of all this, he begged of his Excellency 
permission to bring the supplies from Vera Cruz to La Bahia; 
and he offered, if this permission were granted, to purchase or 


%Castafieda, op. cit., Ch. V, notes 40 and 112, says this was Domingo 
Ramon and that his full name may have been Domingo José Ramon, 

“From a reading of the entire Diary it is evident that the trip to La 
Bahia and back again to San Antonio took thirty-two days. 
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charter a bilander in which to transport whatever supplies are 
at present necessary for the province, and stated that in this way 
an important maritime route would be discovered. He stated 
also that, presuming his Excellency would grant the request, he 
was then writing to his agent in Mexico City, instructing him to 
purchase or charter a bilander and to ship him without delay a 
supply of flour, corn and other things. 

As soon as his Lordship had sent the dispatch he visited the 
Mission of San Antonio de Valero, located near the presidio, and 
on another day visited that of San José y San Miguel de Aguayo. 
The latter, which he had established a year previously and at which 
he had congregated three tribes of Indians, is about a league and 
a half down the river from the presidio. At both of these mis- 
sions he distributed among all the natives clothing and other 
articles which they value highly. At the San Antonio de Valero 
Mission he clothed 240 of both sexes and of all ages, and at that 
of San José y San Miguel de Aguayo 227. Afterwards he 
clothed in like manner fifty men, women and children that had 
accompanied Captain Juan Rodriguez from the Rancheria Grande. 
This captain had come [to San Antonio] to request that a mission 
be established for these and for other Indians of said rancheria. 
The Marquis learned that over the road to the Texas heretofore 
followed he would encounter insuperable difficulties with such a 
large train, because of lagoons and swollen rivers, and because 
of the great amount of brush in the Monte Grande, through which 
there was no road and which was so called because of the fact 
that it was twenty leagues in extent. Moreover, the Indian Juan 
Rodriguez had just volunteered to lead the expedition through 
a good country, one that was open and level and through which 
many rivers and creeks, which branched off into various forks, 
would be crossed, and which on the lower road reunited to form 
rivers that would be impassable as a result of the torrential rains 
of the previous winter. The Indian stated further that they would 
avoid the Monte Grande, crossing only the edge of it. The 
Marquis, after considering these points, convoked a council of war, 
in which it was decided that this new route should be discovered 
and that the said Juan Rodriguez and other Indians should act 
as guides. 

At various times during his stay at San Antonio the Marquis 
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sent out detachments of soldiers to check certain Indians that were 
infesting that neighborhood. Two days before his Lordship 
reached San Antonio they attacked some of our animals within 
three leagues of the presidio, and in the encounter that ensued 
[between them and our men] they killed a muleteer and wounded 
one of the soldiers. In ordering the aforesaid incursions his 
Lordship was actuated also by the belief that the aggressors might 
have been Apaches, and he gave instructions to the effect that 
an effort be made to bring back alive as many as possible, so that 
he might manifest kindness toward them and consider with them 
the important confederation of their great nation, that extends as 
far as New Mexico.” On May 10, finding that the horses were 
rested, his Lordship announced that the march would be resumed 
on the thirteenth; and as he was now about to enter a country 
infested with enemies, he ordered that during the remainder of 
the journey whatever company happened to be on guard act as a 
picket, that the baggage and droves of animals continue in the 
order previously followed, and that another company cover the 
entire line of march. 


On Tuesday, May 13, we continued the march toward Texas, 
traveling in a northeasterly direction for one league, and from 
there turning still farther to the northeast until we reached the 
water-ditch at the San Antonio Mission.*4_ Here there are vines 
that look as if they had been planted by hand and that at the time 
bore beautiful clusters of full-grown grapes. We then turned 
east-northeast, and later traveled to the northeast as far as Salado 
Creek, where we ended the day’s journey of four leagues. As 
some pack mules and horses had become lost, his Lordship re- 
mained here the following day. This part of the country is hilly, 
but very wooded and beautiful. All the lost animals were re- 
covered. Four leagues. 

Thursday, 15. We set out, and traveled over a country thick 
with live oaks, and also with thorny mesquite bushes that produce 


*In the conflicts between the Apaches and the Texas the Spaniards took 
sides with the latter. Had they been neutral, the work of settling this ter- 
ritory would, probably, have been much less difficult. See Castafieda, of. 
cit., Ch. V, note 49; W. E. Dunn, Texas Historical Quarterly, Vol. XIV, p. 
204. 

“At this time Texas comprised only the territory between the Trinity and 
Red rivers and part of what is now the State of Louisiana. 
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a fruit eaten by the Indians. But we found clearings at several 
places along the route, all of which is very level. Later we 
advanced northeast, a quarter to the east-northeast, until we came 
to some low hills from which we were able to see a long stretch 
of flat, open country, very suitable for pasturage. From there 
we went northeast about a league, then two leagues due east, and, 
finally, traveling a little toward the east-northeast, we ended our 
day’s journey of five leagues at Cibolo Creek, along which there 
are several esteros the year round. We remained here the follow- 
ing day also, because a soldier and some pack mules had been lost. 
Both the soldier and the mules were found on the second day. 
Five leagues. 

Saturday, 17. We continued the journey, traveling through 
woods which, though passable, were thick with mesquites, ever- 
green oaks and other species of trees. We advanced north one 
league, and then northeast a league and a half until we came to a 
little hill called La Loma de las Flores. This name was most 
appropriate, for at the time all the plants were in bloom, and they 
were of so many varieties and so close together, without any 
intermixture of weeds, that they looked like one bouquet or as 
if placed together in a flower-pot. The meadows were beautiful 
and seemed to be carpeted with fragrant flowers. From this hill 
is visible for a long distance and in every direction a very de- 
lightful, level and beautiful country. From here, traveling over 
land covered with mesquite trees, we went northeast, a quarter 
to the east-northeast, about two leagues along a plain, and then 
crossed a number of hills. Later we came to a creek which bore 
no name, and as we crossed it on the feast of Saint Pascual 
Baylon, the Governor called it after this saint. Although the 
creek is not very deep, it carries water the entire year, and about 
it there are junipers, poplars, walnuts, mulberries and many vines. 
The country is wooded as far as the Guadalupe, a distance of a 
quarter of a league.?*_ At this season of the year the latter river 
is usually very low, but at the time of our arrival its waters, as 
clear as crystal, were about three feet in depth and covered the 
stones. The Guadalupe has its source in three large springs, only 
a fourth of a league from the crossing; it is rather wide, and in 


“The present Comal. 
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its vicinity there is a great variety of very beautiful trees. These 
are so shady that the sunlight cannot penetrate the foliage, in 
which several species of song birds warble. Here also innumer- 
able vines twine about towering trees and unite them in most 
artistic fashion. The river contains very good water, for at its 
source his Lordship found ceterach and maidenhair.** Although 
at the crossing we found no irrigation-ditches, it seems these could 
be built farther down the river. If they were built this section 
of the country would be suitable for settlement, for even at this 
season, when most parts of the kingdom are arid and dry, the 
plains here look beautiful, and the soil must be very fertile. From 
the Guadalupe we continued on in the same direction for three- 
fourths of a league until we reached the San Ybon. This river 
has a deep bed, and at the time of our arrival its waters were as 
high as those of the Guadalupe and, due to the rains and storms, 
its course was very rapid. The San Ybon, which is impassable 
most of the year, flows down from some hills located to the north, 
but its source has not as yet been discovered. On its banks can 
be found the same kind of trees, although not so luxuriant, as 
those along the Guadalupe. His Lordship stopped on the north 
bank of this river, having made a journey of very close to eight 
leagues. All those days we found, as the asp among the flowers, 
chigres, that annoyed us more than mosquitoes, and also many 
ticks and snakes. Eight leagues. 

Sunday, 18. We set out, and advanced toward the northeast, 
a quarter to the east-northeast, and again turned northeast before 
we reached Pefiuelas Creek, where there is water in esteros all 
year round. We moved on, and crossed a plain covered with 
mesquites, before ending our day’s journey of four leagues. The 
Apaches live in Lomeria Grande, a very broken country about a 
league to the north. Four leagues. 

Monday, 19. After following for about two leagues, and over 
a flat country here and there dotted with clumps of mesquites and 
live-oaks, the route taken on the previous day, we came to a woods 
covered with the same species of trees as we had found at the 
Guadalupe. On the preceding day workmen had gone ahead to 
these woods to clear a way for the trains. Later we reached the 


*Kinds of fern. 
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Inocentes River, which was as swollen as the Guadalupe and which 
is two and a half leagues from the Pefiuelas. The northern bank 
of this river is not so wooded, but it is also beautiful, and so 
shady that the sunlight cannot penetrate the foliage. From here 
we traveled one league to the northeast, a quarter to the east- 
northeast, and then a league and a half almost directly north over 
a flat country, covered here and there with trees. This brought 
us to San Rafael Creek. Without consulting Tobias, we knew 
that its fish was good, as is true of all the rivers we had crossed 
since leaving San Antonio. Deer and turkeys are the most 
abundant game found at this place, there being but few rabbits 
or quail. At San Rafael Creek we met a squadron of Sana 
Indians that, riding on horseback and armed with spears and 
arrows, came forth, dressed in the clothes which his Lordship 
had given them at San Antonio, to renew their fealty to our Lord 
the King (May God protect him). The San Rafael, which has 
quite a number of trees along its banks, carries water the greater 
part of the year, and in its large esteros water can be found at 
all times. From this creek, where we camped after a journey of 
five leagues, a small detachment was sent to look for a soldier 
that was missing from one of the squadrons. On the previous 
day footprints left by Castilian cattle had been observed, and his 
Lordship, wishing to procure for the battalion something more 
than the daily ration of food, had sent the said squadron after 
these animals. But, as the soldier had become lost, the effort to 
bring back the cattle was unsuccessful. Five leagues. 

Tuesday, 20. We continued the march due northeast, and, 
after traveling a quarter of a league, came to the San Isidro 
Spring, which is surrounded by trees. The rest of the day we 
traveled over an open country, with low hills and beautiful valleys, 
and found such an abundance of deer and turkeys that, without 
interrupting the march, we captured a great number. That day 
we covered six leagues, and camped at a small creek, which had 
no name and which his Lordship called San Bernardino. Six 
leagues. 

Wednesday, 21. Although the weather looked threatening we 
set out, following the same route. As a matter of fact, we had 
gone only a quarter of a league when it began to thunder, lighten 
and rain so much that the horses became unmanageable and broke 
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away from the line of march. Only with great difficulty did we 
succeed in rounding them up, it being impossible to do so in the 
case of the cattle, that became so frightened that we were unable 
to make any progress. It was impossible, likewise, to advance 
with so many trains, and these were left behind with a good 
escort of soldiers from the company that covered the line of 
march. As the rain kept up half of the day we stopped on the 
banks of a river called Las Gerrapatas. Part of the day’s journey 
of only one league took us past five deep gullies, all of which 
were covered with rain-water ; the rest of the journey was through 
a very level and open country. One league. 

Thursday, 22. This being the feast of the Ascension, there 
were six Masses and a sermon. We spent the day here in order 
to celebrate the feast, and also to wait for the animals. These 
reached the Gerrapatas River this same day, without any injuries 
to the men, some of whom had been thrown from their mounts. 
In the afternoon, to the great joy of all, the party of soldiers that 
had been dispatched from San Rafael Creek arrived with the 
soldier who had been lost. The latter had fallen into the hands 
of pagan Indians, but had made use of the provisions and tobacco 
with which his Lordship had supplied the soldiers in order that 
these might distribute them among the Indians. 


Friday, 23. Continuing the march toward the northeast, we 
immediately crossed the Garrapatas River, which, because of a 
storm on the previous evening, was impassable save by means of 
a row of stones that stretches to the opposite side and that during 
the entire year causes a beautiful waterfall.2* From here as far 
as the San Marcos River, both banks of which are covered with 
a great variety of shady trees and vines, the entire day’s journey 
was through an open country dotted with low hills. As this 
river was swollen to twice the size of those we had already passed 
and as it was very wide, we were obliged to lighten the burdens 
of the pack animals. Because of the consequent delay and be- 
cause we had spent practically the entire day in taking the live- 
stock to the other side, we had to halt about three-fourths of a 


“McKinney Falls on Onion Creek. See Buckley, of. cit., p. 38. After 
reading the Derrotero we visited the falls and found the description to be 


exact. 
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league beyond the river, where we found a good camping ground 
at a creek covered with shady trees, and with many mulberries 
and blackberries, double the size of those in Spain. Tracks of 
bison were found here, and a party of soldiers that had been 
dispatched to hunt these animals brought down a very large one. 
The bison is what the first Spaniards called the Mexican bull. 
It is a monstrous animal; its horns are crooked, its back humped 
as that of a camel, its flanks lean, its tail short, and hairless as 
that of the pig, except the tip, which is covered with long hair. 
The entire skin, which is of a dark tanned color, resembling that 
of the bear, though not so fine, is also covered with long hair. 
It has a beard like that of a goat and, as the lion, its neck and 
forehead have hair a foot and a half long, that almost covers the 
big black eyes. Its feet are cloven, and its forehead is armed 
[with horns] as that of the bull, which it imitates in ferocity, 
although it is much more powerful and swift. Its meat is as 
savory as that of the best cow. After the day’s march of three 
leagues we observed that we were at thirty degrees. Three 
leagues. 

Saturday, 24. We set out over some beautiful plains, and at 
various intervals crossed some very low hills. Along the entire 
route we found good pasture-land and a variety of flowers, until 
we came to a creek covered with trees and with such thick brush 
that the approach to it was difficult. As this creek had no name 
it was given that of Santa Quiteria, whose feast was celebrated 
on the previous day. We came to another creek, and, because of 
the time that had been lost in crossing the Santa Quiteria, and 
especially because no good camping ground was to be found at 
a suitable distance farther on, the day’s journey of four leagues 
ended here. This creek also lacked a name and was now given 
that of San Francisco, whose feast fell on the following day. 
As we arrived here at an early hour a company of fifty men was 
sent to hunt for bison. Travel in this country was dangerous, 
for it borders on the Lomeria Grande inhabited by the warlike 
Apaches. If any of these were found efforts were to be made 
to establish peace with them. Four leagues. 

Sunday, 25. The company, bringing back three bison, returned 
during the morning. It had been forced to halt the previous night, 
because in pursuing these animals, that are very fleet, it had gone 
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off six leagues. When night came on everything became so dark, 
and there was so much thunder, lightning and rain that it was 
impossible to continue the journey. 

Monday, 26. The baggage and supplies were loaded and the 
order to mount was given; but, as it commenced to rain, the hour 
for departure was postponed in hopes that the storm would blow 
over. But the rain, instead of ceasing, began to pour down in 
such torrents that orders were given to dismount, and to cover 
the supplies as rapidly as possible. Had this not been done a 
great quantity of flour would have been ruined, and the corn also 
would have been in danger of becoming wet, and of burning later 
on, because it would have been difficult to dry it along the way. 
In like manner, that is, as a result of continuous rains, 500 bushels 
of corn, which the Governor had bought on the Rio Grande, had 
been ruined. This morning the rains had been so heavy and the 
wind so strong that some of the tents were blown down and much 
clothing had become wet. 

Tuesday, 27. We set out, and traveled northeast as far as Las 
Animas Creek, a distance of two leagues. The entire country as 
far as said creek, both sides of which are very wooded, is covered 
with flat hills. A quarter of a league farther on we crossed 
another small creek, along which there are also many trees, and 
which, from all appearances, has its source very close by. From 
here we journeyed still farther to the northeast, until we ended 
the day’s journey of five leagues at the San Xavier River. We 
had left behind us, at a distance of half a league from this river, 
a large creek with trees along its banks. The trees and vines 
along the San Xavier, while of the same species, are more 
numerous than those along the rivers we had already crossed. 
The San Xavier is not deep, but usually it carries a foot and a 
half of water. Not far from this river three bison were killed. 
Five leagues. 

Wednesday, 28. We crossed the two branches of the San 
Xavier, both of which were of equal width, and, after traveling 
about the distance covered by a musket-shot, came to an estero. 
As it was necessary to make our way through a dense thicket, it 
was only with great difficulty that we managed to get the animals 
across. Because of the delay, we were unable to cover more 
than four leagues, and we camped at a creek which bore no name 
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and which, because of the fact that it is close to the San Xavier, 
the Governor called San Ignacio. After crossing the river we 
made our way over several hills, some of which were high, others 
low, through many miry places, and past a creek shaded with 
trees. The first league of the journey was to the northeast and 
the last three to the north-northeast. Four leagues. 


Thursday, 29. We spent the day at San Ignacio Creek, for on 
the previous afternoon tracks of bison had been discovered. 
Twelve of these animals were killed, although some of them, that 
had been brought down far from the camp, were not utilized. 

Friday, 30. We set out toward the northeast, and during the 
day at times turned toward the north. After having crossed 
twenty creeks we finished our day’s journey of five leagues at 
another which carried an abundance of fresh water and was 
shaded with trees. This creek was given the name San Fernando. 
Five leagues. 

Saturday, 31. We continued our journey, traveling about two 
leagues north-northeast, then two more to the northeast. A league 
and a half from San Fernando we crossed a very shady creek, 
which carried a large amount of water. We traveled on for one 
league, as far as a mesquite grove, over a flat country, covered 
with small hills and carpeted with various kinds of flowers. The 
day’s travel of four leagues ended here, because we came to a 
river which was impassable at this point. As we arrived at this 
river on the eve of Pentecost, it was called Espiritu Santo. 
With stupor all of us, likewise, witnessed the signs of the coming 
of the Holy Spirit, although His coming was not accompanied 
by tongues of fire, but by a bolt of lightning that fell within the 
camp and that left unconscious two of the soldiers. One of them 
regained consciousness immediately; but the other, whose hat had 
been pierced as if by a very fine auger, did not recover his senses 
until more than an hour later. The bolt split the pole of the tent 
in which the latter happened to be with his wife and two children, 
but without causing further damage. We learned afterwards 
that this river is the first [branch] of what is known as the Brazos 
de Dios, which is crossed on the route to Texas followed on 
previous entradas, and that south of the place at which it is crossed 
there flow into it the San Xavier River, Las Animas Creek and 
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all the other creeks that we had already crossed. As a result, 
there below it is impassable the greater part of the year. Because 
of the continuous and incessant autumn and winter rains, it would 
have been so at present; and with so much baggage it would have 
been impossible also to cross the Monte Grande, for even the 
Indians, that carry but little, that take the shortest cut and are 
well acquainted with the road, have to travel a distance of from 
eighteen to twenty leagues in crossing it. Four leagues. 

Sunday, June 1. On Pentecost Sunday, Monday and Tuesday 
we remained at Espiritu Santo, not only because this river was 
very high and impassable, but because of the council of war which 
the Governor had convoked it was decided that a party of soldiers 
be dispatched to reconnoiter the country, to look for the Rancheria 
Grande, and to find out the designs of the French, for thus far 
we had not been able to ascertain their motive in having congre- 
gated so many tribes in the vicinity of this river and had not met 
a single Indian. In the meantime the river was explored, and 
it was learned that two leagues farther up it divided into three 
forks. The march was to be resumed on the following day, 
Wednesday after Pentecost. 

Wednesday, 4. We traveled toward the northwest until we 
passed the first fork. This fork, and also the second, which was 
more swollen, offered a good crossing. As much time was lost 
in taking over the cargoes and the stock, and as news had been 
received that the third fork was very high and that it would be 
necessary to fell the trees in order to clear an entrance to it, this 
day we were able to advance only two leagues. Two leagues. 

Thursday, 5. Seeing that the third branch had risen consider- 
ably, we remained at the same place. 

Friday, 6. We left, traveling toward the northeast as far as 
the third fork, and about a league from it came to a creek which 
was deep, though easily crossed. From the very outset this day’s 
journey was through a country that is broken, hilly, and thickly 
wooded, especially along the banks of the river and creek. The 
task of crossing the third branch, into which some of the soldiers 


*=Both Peia and Morfi state that this was the first fork of the Brazos. 
Buckley and Castafieda claim that it was Little River, which was crossed 
between Cameron and Belton. 
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and some pack mules fell because of stones and deep holes, pre- 
sented great difficulties and detained us half of the afternoon, 
and we had to halt three quarters of a league beyond it. After 
crossing we turned north and ended our day’s journey of two 
leagues at a suitable camping place close to a creek. The creek 
had no name, and it was now given that of San Norberto, on 
whose feast we had arrived. Two leagues. 

It was decided that we should remain here for the next seven 
days, for the corporal of the party that had gone to look for the 
Indians [of the Rancheria Grande] had been told to meet us at 
this place in case his party were delayed. At a matter of fact, 
it did not return until the following Thursday. Its mission, 
moreover, had been fruitless, because, although the men had 
journeyed more than thirty leagues, they had not come across a 
single Indian, but found only huts that had been abandoned long 
since.2® From the swamps and ponds which they found and the 
great quantity of water in the river, they concluded that they had 
arrived at one of the forks of the Brazos de Dios, and they 
learned from the Indians that the river was broader here because 
Las Animas Creek and the San Xavier River enter it at this 
point. During these days 128 mules arrived with provisions and 
other things that were needed. A great number of bison were 
found near by, and the march, which was to have begun on Friday, 
was suspended in order that the meat, with which the entire bat- 
talion had been supplied, might be dried. But, due to the rains, 
the effort to dry the meat was not entirely successful. 

Saturday, 14. We traveled to the northeast over some barren, 
flat hills which were divided by some rather deep streams and from 
the top of which we were able to view all the surrounding country. 
After advancing two leagues we journeyed northeast until we 
crossed a creek, whose beautiful trees we had observed from a 
distance. At this creek, which we named San Antonio de Padua, 
we concluded our journey of five leagues. Five leagues. 

Sunday, 15. Following the route toward the north, in order to 
avoid the swamps and creeks that had already been observed, we 
traveled along a beautiful plain which was covered with grass and 


™*Barancas, which appears in the original, was evidently meant for bar- 
racas. 
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flowers, and whose attractiveness was enhanced by the presence 
of bison at a short distance from us. Three of these, scared by 
the battalion, entered the camp and were quickly consumed. Later 
we came to a creek, which we called San José. Its banks were 
covered with white soil and, washed by the current, seemed to 
form a series of terraces. Although tempted to remain on its 
shady banks, we traveled on to the northeast, and ended our 
journey of seven leagues at another beautiful creek, which we 
called San José de los Apaches. It was so called because of its 
proximity to the country of the Apaches, and also in the hope that 
under the patronage of the saint these Indians might be brought 
into the fold of the Church. This day many bison were killed 
and one, tied to a rope, was brought alive into the camp and 
served as a diversion as well as food. We observed that we were 
now at thirty-one and one half degrees. Seven leagues. 

Monday, 16. Traveling through a country much like that we 
had left, we advanced toward the northeast, turning at times to- 
ward the north-northeast and, perhaps, toward the north. After 
marching five leagues we entered a woods covered with thorny 
trees, which in these parts are called mesquites and which produce 
fruit of which the Indians are very fond. Later we came to a 
creek, which we called San Joaquin y Santa Ana. The great heat 
this day made its thickly wooded banks seem more pleasant. Our 
journey of seven leagues ended without any mishap. Seven 
leagues. 

Tuesday, 17. The baggage had been prepared for the march, 
but, as word arrived that the nearby river had become rough the 
previous night, the journey was postponed. Taking advantage of 
the delay, the Governor dispatched a scouting party to investigate 
certain fires that were thought to have been lit by some Indians; 
but, upon investigation, it was learned that they had been kindled 
by members of the battalion that, with permission, had gone off 
to hunt bison. 

Wednesday, 18. We remained at this same place, because the 
river, which was given the name Jestis Nazareno, and which is 
the second main branch of the Brazos de Dios, was still swollen. 
It was observed that at a distance of half a league it was joined 
by another branch that flows from the west. Both form a mighty 
river, on the banks of which are tall, shady trees. 
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Thursday, 19. The river subsided, and after the ford had been 
examined the animals approached and crossed without difficulty. 
Traveling toward the north, and later toward the east-northeast, 
along a shady and very beautiful road, we stopped at a lake which 
was called Santa Maria. This last, a quarter of a league in exient, 
is not very deep, but its water is sweet. In order to allow the ani- 
mals to pass and because a heavy rainstorm was threatening, this 
day we covered only two short leagues. Two leagues. 

Friday, 20. We marched east-northeast about a league through 
a somewhat wooded country, with beautiful clearings at various 
places ; and after traveling eastward, finished the day’s journey of 
three leagues on a spacious plain. There was, however, no water 
close by, nor did we know of any suitable site where it could be 
found. At this place, which his Lordship named San Silverio 
Papa, five young bison were captured. This was the last time 
that game of the kind usually hunted by soldiers was killed. From 
the time we had come across big game more than one hundred had 
been brought down. Both the soldiers and the captains killed a 
large number of bison, thereby showing their agility and skill, and 
the Governor killed four in the three times he went out hunting. 
There were no accidents to the men. Only one horse was killed ; 
two were wounded, but were cured later. Three leagues. 

Saturday, 21. We traveled a league to the west, and later to the 
southeast through a sandy country, covered with mesquites and 
many evergreen oaks. At times we passed creeks that carried 
no water, and went through some gullies. We crossed a running 
creek, on the banks of which we found beautiful trees, and ended 
the day’s journey of five leagues at a small estero, which was given 
the name of San Jorge. Five leagues. 

Sunday, 22. Striking out toward the southeast, and turning at 
times toward the lateral winds, we advanced through a country 
that was covered with trees; but these were not so close together 
as to render travel difficult. We crossed some high hills, covered 
with a variety of flowers, and after a day’s journey of about four 
leagues halted at a creek, which, because of the proximity of the 
feast, his Lordship called San Juan de los Jumanes. Four leagues. 

Monday, 23. We remained at this place to await the scouts 
and to look for two soldiers that had become lost. Some others, 
who went off to look for a camping place, found the two soldiers 
and brought them back very happy to the battalion. 
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Tuesday, 24. Although its solemnity demanded that we remain 
to celebrate this feast [Nativity of Saint John the Baptist], it was 
decided that we should continue on so as not to prolong the 
journey. We took the route followed the preceding day, and 
made our way through some woods, which, because of their 
density and the unevenness of the ground, made travel quite dif- 
ficult and occasioned the loss of some pack mules. After a close 
search the mules were found, although two of the cargoes were 
lost. Later we came to a muddy creek, and at a short distance 
from it had to build a bridge in order to cross another creek 
which, because of the mud, we were unable to ford. The bat- 
talion, after a day’s march of six leagues, camped near this creek, 
although the site was not well cleared of trees. His Lordship 
called the place El Real del Patrocinio de Nuestra Sefiora. Six 
leagues. 

Wednesday, 25. We continued to the southeast, and, after 
traveling three leagues through a mesquite woods, came to a 
plain that spread out before us for more than a league. We kept 
on till we came to a wood covered with very tall trees and through 
which there followed a creek, the ascent from which was very 
steep. Later we came to an oak woods, parts of which were very 
dense. During the rest of this day’s journey of seven leagues 
we made our way among clumps of mesquite shrubs and over a 
broken country until we reached a long and narrow clearing close 
to a marsh that contained rather warm water. This place was 
named El Angel de la Guarda. Seven leagues. 

Thursday, 26. We turned to the east-southeast, and, after 
crossing a small creek, entered a woods in which were many wal- 
nuts, some oaks, an abundance of plums and green medlars, and 
a variety of vines bearing very large grapes. After journeying on 
for about a league we came to a running brook, and, traveling 
down its banks, now on one side, now on the other, we advanced 
two leagues to the southeast. Here there is a clearing for a short 
distance. On the banks of the creek, which was named Nuestra 
Sefiora del Camino and along which there are poplars, willows 
and a great many vines, we ended our journey of three leagues. 
Three leagues. 

Friday, 27. Traveling to the east-northeast and then to the 
east about a league and one fourth, we made our way through a 
woods thickly settled with walnuts and oaks, it being necessary to 
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level the road and clear the way at the creeks. After we had 
crossed the latter we came to a lake situated in a beautiful plain. 
Later we entered an oak woods, that shortly opened on to an ex- 
tensive and beautiful plain, partly covered with oaks. Here we 
found three old Indian huts. At the close of the day’s journey of 
four leagues we camped at a creek, along which were some pools 
of rain water. This place was named Nuestra Sefiora de Guia. 
Here, for the first time, we were greatly pestered by ticks and 
chigres, and the animals were annoyed by gad-flies. Four leagues. 

Saturday, 28. The march was suspended, because at daybreak 
rain was falling and a strong wind was blowing from the north. 
At nightfall a messenger announced that a ship had brought the 
good news that their Majesties were well, and a joyful salute was 
fired. Earlier in the day we had observed that we were at thirty- 
two and one half degrees. 

Sunday, 29. Traveling eastward and at times turning to the 
east-northeast, we advanced four leagues, having crossed a wood 
thinly settled and three muddy creeks before reaching a clearing, 
in which we found a few trees and an abundance of plums. We 
camped at this place, which was given the name San Pedro y San 
Pablo. Four leagues. 

Monday, 30. As the scouts had not returned on the previous 
night we remained here. Other scouts were dispatched over a dif- 
ferent route, and all returned with the information that we would 
be able to continue the march on the following day. 


Tuesday, July 1. Moving along in an easterly direction and 
through a sandy country, we went through a woods sparsely 
settled with oaks, and crossed two muddy swamps, and two 
creeks, the approaches to which were very steep and slippery. We 
then advanced southeast along a marsh, and, after crossing a 
creek over a bridge which we had built, traveled for the remainder 
of the day through a very wooded country, in parts of which we 
found volcanic rock, and many nettles that, because of their 
poisonous properties, crippled the horses, some of which had to be 
left on the road. We stopped at a shallow creek, which, however, 
was unsuitable for a camp because of the small oaks along its 
banks. This creek was named Nuestra Sefiora de la Estrella. 
Five leagues. 
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Wednesday, 2. Traveling southeast for a distance of a league, 
we went through a woods thinly covered with tall trees, and 
through another thick with oaks. After passing several miry 
places we came to a running creek, the crossing point at which 
had been prepared. A short distance farther on we crossed a 
muddy creek, and afterwards came to places so miry that we were 
obliged to retrace our steps and to seek a route over the hills. 
Traveling along in much the same manner and in the same direc- 
tion, we came upon some old huts, sheltered by very tall and 
beautiful trees. Shortly after leaving these huts we came to a 
small creek, to cross which we had to build a bridge, and to our 
right we found a large marsh covered with grass. Thus far we 
had marched six leagues, but as the scouts had reported that we 
would soon reach the plains, and the road to Texas ordinarily 
traveled, his Lordship decided to continue onward. We did so 
only with great difficulty, and for the three leagues we were still 
to cover the road, as a result of the rains that had fallen the pre- 
vious night and that morning, was so heavy that the soldiers could 
not manage to cover this part of the journey on horseback and 
were unable to keep the line of march or to travel in order. The 
animals avoided, as known precipices, the tracks of those that 
went before them and that became embedded in the mud. And 
as they lacked the courage and strength to complete the journey 
through the swamps, some of the men were obliged to lead them. 
In order to give the companies of the battalion an opportunity 
to reunite it was decided that the rest of the day should be spent 
in bringing across some beds and tents, which, moreover, com- 
prised the least part of the cargo. The animals and the baggage 
remained behind at various places, for none of these had been able 
to advance more than three leagues before the battalion, after hav- 
ing advanced nine, came to a halt. In honor of the feast of the 
day, the place was named Visitacion de Nuestra Sefiora. Nine 
leagues. 

Thursday, 3. His Lordship ordered that the animals be con- 
ducted over a southern route. This route was different from that 
followed by the battalion, and, as it was higher, the animals were 
brought to the aforesaid place without serious mishap. This af- 
forded us great joy, because we had feared that the cargoes might 
be damaged if they were not brought over a safer route. 
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Friday, 4. The day was employed in looking for a place to 
ford San Buenaventura Creek.27 As the creek was then very 
high, preparations to bridge the narrowest part of it were made, 
and work on the bridge was begun on the following day. 

Saturday, 5. His Lordship detached a still larger number of 
men [for the building of the bridge], and he himself assisted 
personally. The bridge, twenty-four varas in length and three in 
width, was completed and the approaches on the near and far 
sides of the creek were cleared as far as the old road to the 
Texas. The bridge was made of tall trees that had been cut 
down along the banks of the creek and of some small pieces lain 
crosswise and covered with branches and dirt in such a way that 
the ingenuity of the builders solidified the weakness of the 
branches. At this place two little tiger cubs were found. Their 
eyes were still closed, and their fur, that in color resembled that 
of a lioness, was pretty to behold. 

Sunday, 6. Our course was now to be northeast, a quarter to 
the east-northeast. The first companies began to cross the bridge, 
but, through negligence on the part of a soldier, one of the horses 
with a cargo fell into the water, and though he reached the other 
side, the cargo became very wet. It was noticed that the bridge 
had given way somewhat, due to the fact that one of the props on 
the right side had slipped down, and another bundle of branches 
and more dirt were necessary in order to block up the openings 
that were appearing. The Governor was present at the bridge the 
greater part of the day, and with his assistance the crossing was 
effected without any risk. We continued our journey along a 
cleared path, leaving to our right the Santa Ana Lake, also known 
as Las Cargas, because, in 1719, in the woods opposite this lake 
were concealed for eight months the supplies being conveyed to 
the needy religious in Texas.” Having passed three clearings, a 
thinly settled wood and two running creeks, we stopped, after a 
day’s journey of four leagues, at another creek, on the banks of 
which were some trees. His Lordship called the place Nuestra 
Sefiora del Rosario. Four leagues. 


“The present Navasota. See Buckley, of. cit., p. 41; Castafieda, of. cit., 


note 3; see The Solis Diary, entry for April 27. ; 
*p. P. Forrestal, “The Venerable Padre Fray Antonio Margil de Jesus,” 
Mid-America, 324, Preliminary Studies of the Texas Catholic Historical So- 


ciety, Vol. II, No. 2, 24. 
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Monday, 7. Traveling to the east and a quarter to the east- 
northeast, we advanced about two leagues through woods thinly 
settled with oaks, and during the remainder of the day marched 
over an open and level country. We crossed Carrizo Creek, but 
the ascent from it was so steep that it delayed the crossing of the 
companies and so slippery that it had to be fixed several times. 
The entire expedition, after having covered eight leagues, halted 
at Santa Clara, also known as Las Cruces, because of the fact 
that many crosses had been carved on its trees during the previous 
entrada. Eight leagues. 

Tuesday, 8. Continuing east-northeast, we traveled over a 
broken, hilly country, and through a woods thinly covered with 
trees and in which we found some clearings. A bridge was built 
over San Fernando Creek. The battalion marched on till, after 
leaving an extensive plain six leagues from Santa Clara, it came 
to a small creek, which his Lordship named Nuestra Sefiora del 
Buen Suceso. Here it halted in order to search for huts of Texas 
Indians, that were said to be close by. Six leagues. 

That morning his Lordship had dispatched a party of soldiers, 
and, as interpreter, President Fray Isidro [Félix de Espinosa], ac- 
companied by two other religious. Leaving the highway and 
following a path, these went south three leagues until they came 
to some fields planted in the Texas fashion. As they did not 
notice any huts, they called out in the language of the natives, and 
a response came back from the direction of the woods. Having 
crossed a small creek they met some Indians, most of whom were 
from the Rancheria Grande. Juan Rodriguez, captain of this 
rancherai, was traveling with the party of soldiers, and all the 
Indians received him with great joy. The soldiers advanced to 
the aforesaid huts, which were nearby, and observed that there 
were assembled with all those of the Rancheria Grande some 
Indians of the Vidays and Agdocas tribes. At the same time the 
picket, having noticed fresh tracks of Indians and having heard 
the warwhoop, halted, and the captain sent an ensign with this 
news to the Governor. His Lordship, who at the time was march- 
ing at the head of the battalion, set out in great haste with one of 
the companies and instructed the others to follow. Upon reach- 
ing the place where the picket was stationed he ordered a halt; 
and, following the tracks left by the Indians, he traveled along 
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a much beaten path, until, at a distance of about a league, he found 
the Indians and with them the party he had dispatched that 
morning. At the sound of the trumpet and upon the unfolding of 
the royal banner the Indians marched forth, carrying a white silk 
flag with blue stripes, which they had received from the French, 
and with their guns, which many of them carried, fired a salute. 
As they kept marching toward the Governor with manifestation 
of submission and reverence, the latter ordered them to place their 
flag under the royal standard as a mark of obedience to the King 
our Lord (May God protect him), and which among them is a 
sign that his Majesty receives them under his royal patronage. 
This made them very happy. Without dismounting, his Lordship, 
complying with a custom prevalent among these Indians, placed 
his hand on the head of each as a sign that all of them, men, 
women and children, in number about 200, rendered obedience. 
Afterwards he alighted at the hut of one of their captains and, by 
means of an interpreter, he told them that his mission was one of 
peace and explained whatever he deemed proper with regard to 
the motives for the entrada. He then returned to the camp, which 
was a league distant, and where he expected that the Indians that 
were then absent in the hunt would come to see him. Accom- 
panied by the others, these came to the camp, and with a discharge 
of their guns saluted our royal standard. The Governor received 
them with great kindness and sent them away very happy with 
bundles of tobacco. These they were to distribute among their 
wives and children. 

Wednesday, 9. Several captains with their Indians from the 
rancheria called on the Governor, who, after repeating to them 
flattering words, gave them a head of cattle so that their people 
might have something to eat. He admonished them to keep the 
peace, assured them that they would be happy under the protec- 
tion of the Spaniards, ordered them to retire to their old home 
beyond the Brazos de Dios, and promised that upon his return 
from Texas he would erect for them a mission near San Antonio. 
They replied that they would do as commanded. Informed by the 
said Indians that the Trinity, about five leagues away, was on a 
rampage, is Lordship told them to go to that part of its banks 
where the crossing was to be effected and that there he would give 
them clothing and many presents. So that, out of motives of love 
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and fear, they might remain faithful to the Spaniards, the order 
to mount was given with trumpet and the battalion was com- 
manded to fall in line in the form of a square. The Governor, 
having been requested to manoeuvre his horse in the Spanish 
fashion, in order that the Indians, who had never witnessed such 
horsemanship, might be favorably impressed by its advantages, did 
so with the greatest skill and in so many different ways that they 
marvelled greatly. He then put himself at the head of the bat- 
talion in order to continue the march, and the companies, accord- 
ing to rank, began to file out. We set out toward the east-north- 
east through a woods thinly settled with tall trees and at times 
passed hrough some clearings. After crossing two muddy creeks, 
into which many of the cargoes fell, we reached the Linares 
Valley. Here we turned to the northeast, traveled on past two 
lagoons, the running Santa Rosa Creek, and went through some 
clearings and some woods covered with oaks, walnuts and pines. 
Finally, we arrived at the Trinity River, and about a musket shot 
from its banks pitched camp among some trees, having covered 
five leagues that day.”® Five leagues. 


Thursday, 10. As it was observed that the river was greatly 
swollen and that it would remain so for some time, the Governor 
ordered that two rafts be built, one by the Indians of the 
Rancheria Grande. The latter, built in the customary way, of 
dry logs and reeds, was finished in two days. But, because of the 
rapid current, it did not prove serviceable, and after their first 
attempt to cross on it the Indians became exhausted and realized 
the impossibility of doing so. The soldiers made a very large one 
out of trunks of trees and barrels; but, as this proved very cum- 
bersome, it was found that its use would occasion great delay 
and that the cargoes, clothing and provisions would become wet 
on crossing. Informed by the missionaries that upon leaving the 
province at the time of the French invasion they had constructed 
a canoe and had left it at a creek about a league distant on the 
other side of the river, the Governor sent some soldiers to find 


“Dr. Herbert E. Bolton and Miss Buckley maintain that Aguayo crossed 
the Trinity at the first bend in the river above Randolph’s Ferry, that is, 
directly east of Centerville. See Bolton, “The Native Tribes about the East 
Texas Missions,” Texas Historical Association Quarterly, Vol. XI, p. 263; 
Buckley, of. cit., p. 42, note. 2. 
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out if it were still there. After spending two days in the search 
they found it on the banks of the creek. When the Governor 
learned this he sent to the creek a number of soldiers, oxen that 
he had brought for the purpose, and also some carpenters, who 
were to make rollers and yokes. But, such was the difficulty ex- 
perienced in bringing the canoe overland that four days were spent 
before it was launched in the river. Immediately three companies 
crossed, and afterwards all the trains, the animals and the rest of 
the battalion crossed also. During the delay of sixteen days the 
captains of the Rancheria Grande and some Indians came here. 
His Lordship, besides supplying them with food all the time they 
remained, gave them clothes and other things; and, after fitting 
out in a special manner the captains, he sent clothes, knives and 
other articles which they prize highly to all those at the rancheria. 
Two mule loads of these things were taken to the said rancheria 
by Nicolas de los Santos. This soldier, who was accompanied by 
the captains and who was well acquainted with the Indian 
language, learned that the natives were very grateful.*° There 
visited the place four Texas and Ygodosas Indians, and these also, 
before they again left for Texas, the Governor clothed in a special 
manner in order that they might spread the report that the 
Spaniards had entered [that country] in a friendly manner. All 
the companies having crossed the river, we camped one league 
from its banks. Along the way we had come to the San Juan 
Creek, and, as the horses had to swim it, the Governor arranged 
that a bridge fifteen varas long and three and a half wide be built 
[so that the rest of the expedition might cross]. One league. 
Friday, 25. It was necessary to remain here in order to put 
away the canoe. This was taken up stream to a creek, where it 
was pulled up on the banks so that it would not be washed back 
by the freshets. The same day the cacique of the Hasinai,*4 
whom all Texas tribes recognize as their superior, arrived with 
eight Indian chiefs and four Indian women. Among the latter 
was Angelina, who had been brought up on the Rio Grande and 
in Coahuila and who acted as interpreter, being acquainted with 


*Castafieda, Ch. V, note 57, says: “It is well known that the Indians 
were extremely proud of European articles of clothing and the impression 
these would produce on the Texas was well calculated to cause a favorable 
reaction.” 

"Variously spelled: NHasinai, Asinai, Assinais, Hainai, Aynay. 
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the Spanish as well as the Texas language.*? For a while the 
cacique sobbed so bitterly that he could not speak, but finally broke 
out saying that, having heard of our arrival to the Trinity fifteen 
days previously, he was impatient because of our long delay and 
had come forth to welcome us, and that he had missed so much the 
Spaniards and the Padres and Captain Ramon after their de- 
parture from Texas and had regretted so much our tardiness in 
complying with our promise to return that he would have gone 
willingly to seek us in San Antonio had we delayed any longer. 

In reply the Governor showed that he appreciated his good will 
and told him that his Majesty (May God protect him) had mani- 
fested his love for the Texas by sending the Spaniards to preserve 
peace among them and to defend them from all their enemies, and 
had sent missionaries to instruct them in the Catholic Faith. He 
then gave him a long coat, a jacket and woolen breeches, pre- 
sented him with a silver-headed baton, and named him captain 
and governor of the Texas Indians. He clothed, in like manner, 
all the other men and women that accompanied the cacique. 

Saturday, 26. We continued our journey, traveling northeast 
through a woods thinly settled with pines, walnuts, oaks and 
vines, crossed two creeks, and ended our march of four leagues 
at the Santa Efigenia Creek. The captain of the Texas and the 
rest of the Indians followed us, surprised on seeing so many 
Spaniards and so many cargoes and cattle. Four leagues. 

Sunday, 27. Continuing the march, we advanced east-north- 
east through a broken country and through woods of pines, wal- 
nuts and chestnuts, crossed two running creeks, and finally 
reached that of Santa Coleta, where we ended the day’s journey 
of seven leagues in a beautiful clearing. That afternoon Presi- 
dent Fray Isidro Félix de Espinosa, accompanied by the captain of 
the Texas, went ahead, desirous of preparing with his Indians the 
reception [of Aguayo] at the site on which the first mission had 
stood. Seven leagues. 

Monday, 28. Continuing the march east-northeast and through 
the same kind of country, thinly covered with trees, we traveled 
on as far as San Pedro, the place where the presidio and mission 
had been built in 1690, the year of the first entrada, and beyond 


“Doctor Bolton tells us that the Angelina River was probably called after 
her. 
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which the Spaniards had not penetrated. As the site was suitable 
for a camp and as there was no other such west of the Neches, 
we advanced only three leagues. On this same day there came to 
the camp Indian men and women from the neighboring ranches, 
accompanied by their children and carrying presents of flowers, 
watermelons, pinole** and beans. The Governor received them 
kindly and clothed them completely, and they returned very well 
satisfied and grateful. At the same time the captain of the Neches 
and sixty Indian men and women of his tribe entered the camp 
and fired a salute. They were received affably by the Governor. 
After the usual signs of peace, all using the same pipe after mix- 
ing their tobacco with ours, the captain stated that he was greatly 
pleased because of the arrival of the Spaniards; he said that he 
hoped they would remain, and promised that he and his would 
continue to manifest gratitude for the benevolence that had been 
shown them.34 By means of the interpreter Angelina, the Gov- 
ernor assured them that the Spaniards would remain, and he ex- 
plained to them the motive for their coming. He decided not to 
clothe them until after he had arrived at the San Francisco Mis- 
sion, in the vicinity of which they live, and he gave them only an 
abundance of meat and corn so that they might have food that 
night and the following day. At dusk a Frenchman, sent by 
Captain Louis of St. Denis from the capital of Texas, where the 
Concepcion Mission used to stand, came to inform the Governor 
that if he [St. Denis] were granted safe conduct he would come 
to lay before him the orders which as commandant of the French 
force on this frontier he had received from Mobile. The Gover- 
nor replied that he might come with all security. He dispatched 
the messenger immediately, but the latter was unable to leave until 
the following morning. Three leagues. 


®Pinole: a drink made from parched corn, mixed with sugar and water. 
In the printed copy we find elotes instead of flores. Petia probably meant 
the former, meaning “ears of corn.” At several of the missions the natives 
brought these to the Spaniards. 

“In the ceremony of smoking the peace-pipe the first puff of smoke was 
blown toward the heavens, the second toward the east, the third toward the 
west, the fourth toward the north, the fifth toward the south, and the last 
toward the earth. See West, op. cit., p. 26: “Ramon Diary’; “Espinosa 
Diary of the Expedition of 1716.” These two diaries have appeared as 
Preliminary Studies of the Texas Catholic Historical Society, Vol. Il, No. 
1 and 5, Vol. I, No. 4. 
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Tuesday, 29. Moving along to the northeast, we went through 
a woods thinly settled with the same kinds of trees, and crossed 
some hills and gullies. We then marched over the plain in which, 
in the year 1716, the presidio was first built, beside a lake fed by 
a fresh water spring, and we ended the journey of four leagues 
on the banks of the Neches. As we found this river greatly 
swollen, the Governor ordered a bridge built. This bridge, the 
construction of which took six days, was thirty-two varas in 
length and four in width, and it was so well made and so durable 
that it was given the blessing of the Church.*® Four leagues. 

Wednesday, 30. A hundred Indians, including women and 
children, came from their home in Nacono, five leagues from our 
camp. They were accompanied by their captain, who is also chief 
priest of the idols and who is blind, having presumed, after acting 
as captain for many years, to follow the Indian custom of tearing 
out the eyes in order to become their high priest. With the 
greatest power, with natural eloquence and with signs he ad- 
dressed his Lordship at great length, and expressed the utmost 
joy upon the return of the Spaniards. To manifest his love he 
stated that what his people most esteemed was God, the sun, the 
moon, the stars and the Spaniards, and that the air, water, earth 
and fire could not compare with these. Through the interpreter 
Nicolas de los Santos, one of the soldiers who had come on the 
Ramon expedition and who was very well versed in their language 
and signs, the Governor answered that he was most grateful for 
the kind remarks. He told them that the reason why his Majesty 
had sent so many Spaniards was to establish peace in that large 
province and to fortify it with the large number of soldiers that 
were to remain there, and that, if need be, many more would come 
to defend them from all their enemies. He stated, further, that, 
by means of missionaries that accompanied them, they were now 
about to establish among them the Christian religion, and that no 
longer was there reason for them to fear any invasion. On hear- 
ing this the captain manifested great joy, and, having risen, in a 
lengthy and touching discourse repeated what his Lordship had 
said and persuaded his people that they should live on friendly 
terms with the Spaniards and that in their company they should be 


“Vara: unit of measure, 331/3 inches; 36 wvaras: 100 feet. 
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ready to go to any wars that should be waged. He told them also 
that they should hunt turkeys, deer and bear for the Spaniards and 
that they should bring them all the foods they themselves use. 

Thursday, 31. They brought the Governor tamales,3® water- 
melons, ears of corn, pinole, and beans. This same day his Lord- 
ship clothed all the men and women in coarse woolen garments, 
and small cloaks with ribbons, and presented them with glass 
beads, knives, ear-rings, finger-rings, mirrors, combs, awls, scis- 
sors, chain-links and blankets, all of which things they treasure 
highly. To the captain he gave a silver-headed baton, a suit in 
keeping with his office and made in the Spanish style, and to his 
wife he gave double the quantity he had given the others. All 
were very much pleased and very grateful. This same day Cap- 
tain Louis of St. Denis, who had swum his horse across the river, 
arrived at the camp and was received by the Governor with the 
proper courtesy and gravity. He remarked that he was very 
tired from the heat of the sun and from the hard journey, and 
his Lordship granted his request that he be allowed to rest and to 
spend the night with the missionaries. 

Friday, August 1. The Governor heard Mass and then sent 
for Captain Louis. Having received him, with the lieutenant- 
general and captains, he asked him to state the reason for his 
visit. To this the latter replied that the object of his visit was to 
announce that, if his Lordship were willing to do likewise, he, as 
commandant of the forces on that entire frontier would observe 
most amicably the truce which had been published in Spain be- 
tween the two powers and which, according to letters that he had 
received from France, had, probably, already been established. 
His Lordship replied that, in compliance with orders which he had 
received, he would observe the truce, provided that the French 
commandant would immediately evacuate the entire province of 
Texas and withdraw with all his soldiers to Natchitoches, and 
provided that he would not impede or try to impede, directly or 
indirectly, the restoration which, at all costs, was to be made to 
the Royal Crown of all it had possessed, including Los Adaes. 
Don Luis accepted these conditions unreservedly, but, although he 


"Tamales, which are common throughout Mexico and along our southern 
border, are made of a ground maize and highly seasoned meat, boiled in a 


corn-husk. 
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tried to dissemble his feelings, his disappointment over our de- 
termination to recover Los Adaes was evident. The French had 
always coveted this territory, because it offers communication with 
the presidio which they have among the Cadodachos and which 
facilitates entrance to New Mexico. The captain stressed the un- 
healthfulness of the Adaes country and its uselessness for farm- 
ing purposes; but as we had had there the San Miguel Mission, 
which they had invaded, we could not be ignorant of the condition 
of its soil. Finally he took leave, promising that without delay 
he would retire with his people to Natchitoches. 

Saturday, 2. The Governor dispatched a detachment of soldiers 
to the Mission of San Francisco and another to that of Concep- 
cién with instructions to rebuild the churches and dwelling-quar- 
ters at these places. The soldiers of the former detachment, 
whose horses swam the river, were accompanied by Fray José 
Guerra, and those of the latter by Fray Gabriel Vergara and Fray 
Benito Sanchez. Up to this day, on which the Padres separated, 
each morning during the entire journey seven, and on feast days 
eight, Masses were celebrated and each Sunday, to the great edi- 
fication of all the troops, there was a mission sermon, preached 
alternately by the presidents of the two colleges. Crosses were 
erected in order that this sign of salvation might be exalted among 
so many idolators and in order that this emblem of peace might 
be left among the Apaches, who consider it as such and who know 
by the crosses that Spaniards have been there. 

Sunday, 3. After the bridge had been finished all the companies, 
baggage and animals crossed without difficulty. We traveled on 
to the east-northeast for only two leagues and camped close to the 
San Francisco Mission, on the site to which the presidio was 
moved, for the second time, in 1716. Two leagues. 

Monday, 4. So that on the following day it might be possible 
to celebrate the reéstablishment of the Catholic Faith, the practice 
of which had been discontinued in Texas, the Governor sent new 
reénforcements to complete the work on the San Francisco 
Mission. 

Tuesday, 5. Seeing that the church and the dwelling-quarters 
of the missionaries were ready, the Governor, with the entire 
battalion, went to reéstablish the Mission of San Francisco de los 
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Neches, vulgarly known as de los Texas.** This solemn function 
consisted of a High Hass, sung by the Reverend Fray Antonio 
Margil de Jesus. During the ceremony there was a general salute 
by all the companies, accompanied by the pealing of bells, blowing 
of trumpets and beating of drums. After the ceremony the 
Indians, who also assisted, knelt down at the request of Fray 
Isidro Félix de Espinosa, President of the mission of the holy 
college of Santa Cruz de Querétaro. In the presence of the 
Indians, who were congregated in the dwelling-quarters of the 
Padres, and in the presence of all the captains and officers of the 
battalion, and in the name of our Lord the King (May God pro- 
tect him), his Lordship appointed as captain of the Neches one 
whom all the Indians had already unanimously acclaimed as such, 
and he presented him with a baton and with a full suit of Spanish 
style. He also fitted out completely 158 men, women and chil- 
dren, all of whom were extremely pleased, because they had never 
received so much. Through the Father President, who acted as 
interpreter, he informed them that the principal motive which 
actuated his coming was his Majesty’s zeal for the salvation of 
souls, and that his Majesty received them under his royal protec- 
tion and favor in order to defend them from all their enemies. 
His Lordship showed them that the latter [the French] had made 
them presents only because they were interested in their chamois, 
bison and horses, and especially in their wives and children, whom 
they wished to enslave, while our Lord the King (May God pro- 
tect him) not only made no demands of them, but, as they had 
just observed, gave them an abundance of presents and desired 
solely that they enter the fold of the Church. (The Governor had 
refused to accept so much as a single buckskin so that it would not 
appear as if he had received anything by way of recompense). He 
explained to them clearly his Majesty’s will and told them that, in 
keeping with a practice introduced by the Spaniards, they would 
have to congregate, and establish a pueblo at the said Mission of 
San Francisco, which he called San Francisco de Valero. He 
warned them that their pueblo was to be permanent, and not 
merely temporary as heretofore. Finally, informed of all this 


"Bolton, op. cit., p. 262, says that this mission was located “at the Neches 
village, close to the mounds and from two to four miles from the crossing 
[on Bowles Creek].”’ 
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by the said Father President [Espinosa], who is well versed in 
the language, all replied that they would willingly do this so soon 
as they had gathered in their corn crop; and they asked, in order 
that they might be able to carry out these instructions while his 
Lordship visited Los Adaes, that they be granted possession of the 
lands and be given sufficient water for irrigation. His Lordship, 
in the name of his Majesty, granted their request, gave them full 
title of possession and left with them Fray José Guerra of Santa 
Cruz College. After the latter had been presented to them as 
missionary by the Father President of Santa Cruz, the Governor 
stated that he hoped that the newly appointed missionary’s zeal 
would bring about their conversion in the shortest possible time. 
We then continued the march between northeast and east-north- 
east, traveling through groves thinly covered with tall oaks and 
mulberry trees, and we crossed two creeks and two plains before 
coming to a running creek that flows along another plain, larger 
than those we had left behind. We had spent more than half of 
the day at the mission, and as we reached this creek, which his 
Lordship named Nuestra Sefiora de las Nieves, at a very late 
hour, we decided to camp here, after a day’s journey of four 
leagues. Four leagues. 


Wednesday, 6. Continuing along the same route and along 
the same kinds of groves and plains, we crossed a creek, and after 
traveling over a level country for about two leagues came to an- 
other small, permanent creek. Most of the year the latter is so 
high that the Indians keep there a canoe in which to cross it. We 
were not obliged to use one, however. This creek, which had no 
name and which is located less than half a league from the Mis- 
sion of Nuestra Sefiora de la Concepcion, was now called Santa 
Barbara.*8 The Governor, in order not to damage the planted 
fields on the neighboring farms advanced another league and 
camped, after a day’s journey of five leagues, on the site oc- 
cupied by the presidio of Domingo Ramon at the time the mis- 
sions were abandoned. In the afternoon the Governor sent an- 
other detachment of soldiers to repair the church, the only one at 
any of the missions that had not been completely ruined, and to 
construct two dwelling-houses for the Padres. As soon as his 


“The present Angelina. 
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Lordship arrived [at the Concepcidn Mission] the Indian Juan 
Rodriguez reported that he had learned that Captain Louis of St. 
Denis, after returning from his interview with his Lordship on 
the Neches, had for three days remained about seven leagues from 
this mission. Here he had been visiting the Cadodachos and other 
tribes of the province, whom during the previous winter he had 
convoked in order to go to take possession of La Bahia del 
Espiritu Santo and to proceed from there to San Antonio. He 
reported, further, that with the arrival of the Spaniards this cloud 
had cleared away. Five leagues. 

Thursday, 7. Learning that the Governor had threatened to 
mete out severe punishment for any damage done to the sown 
fields, the Indians were very much pleased, especially when, later 
on they observed that his orders were being obeyed. This same 
day the church was finished, and the artillery was prepared for the 
ceremony [of reéstablishment]. 

Friday, 8. The Governor, with the entire battalion and two 
companies of Don Alonso de Cardenas and Don Juan Cortinas, 
proceeded to the mission. As soon as he had arrived he presented 
the captain of the Texas with the best suit which he had and 
which was of a blue color and beautifully braided with gold. He 
gave him a jacket trimmed with gold and silver cloth and every- 
thing else necessary to make a complete suit. The ten companies 
were ranged in three files in front of the church, and between 
these and the battalion the cannons were placed so that three 
general salutes might be fired during the Mass, which was sung 
by the Reverend Fray Antonio Margil. The sermon was preached 
by the Reverend Fray Isidro Félix de Espinoso, who delivered a 
very eloquent and touching discourse, for he rejoiced to see the 
reéstablishment of the mission and of the Catholic Faith. The 
ceremony was attended by many Indians of various tribes, and 
among them were about eighty Cadodachos. The latter, who are 
subjects of the French, had come with the Texas, whose governor 
lives here, to the aforesaid convocation. All of them marveled 
greatly and were extremely pleased on hearing the volleys from 
the artillery and companies and on seeing so many Spaniards. 
After Mass all the captains of the tribes that had assembled here 
entered one of the dwelling-quarters of the Padres in order to 
meet his Lordship, and each of the Texas women brought him 
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the kinds of food they use: beans, ears of corn, pinole and 
tamales. The Governor showed that he appreciated highly their 
good will, assured them of the love which the Spaniards had 
always had for them, and promised that this time many of the 
latter would remain in Texas. Of this the Indians had mis- 
givings, fearing that they would be abandoned, as had happened 
after other entradas. But, his Lordship dispelled their fears, 
assuring them that the Spaniards would defend them from all 
their enemies. Aware of the fact that Cheocas, captain of the 
Texas, had a large following, his Lordship told him to bring to- 
gether all his people, men, women and children, so that he might 
distribute among them clothing and other things and so that he 
might explain to them his Majesty’s designs in having sent so 
many Spaniards. The captain replied that his followers were 
then scattered at distant ranches, but that he would assemble 
them, leaving at their houses only such as were needed. Later his 
Lordship, to celebrate the day, gave a sumptuous meal to the 
Padres and captains. After the meal the Father President 
[Espinosa] requested title of possession for his college and for 
the Indians. His Lordship, with all solemnity, made to him and 
to Governor Cheocas this grant, the said Religious and the 
apostolic preacher Fray Gabriel Vergara remaining there as mis- 
sionaries. In the afternoon his Lordship, with all his companies, 
returned to the camp. 

Saturday, 9. To build the church and dwelling of the Padres, 
both of which were in ruins, his Lordship dispatched a lieutenant 
and a body of troops, with the apostolic preacher, Fray Benito 
Sanchez, who was to be stationed at the San José de los Nasonis 
Mission, eight leagues to the north of Concepcion.*® Eight 
leagues. 

Sunday, 10. The Governor sent another detachment with the 
Very Reverend Fray Antonio Margil de Jesus, President of the 
missions of Nuestra Sefiora de Gaudalupe, and two other religious 
to build the Mission of Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe de los 
Nacogdoches, which was eight leagues distant and of which no 
vestige of either the church or the dwelling of the Padres re- 
mained. Eight leagues. 


"Espinosa, Diario, entry for July 9th, states that this mission was seven 
leagues to the northeast. 
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Monday 11. After the captain-governor of all the Texas had 
assembled the Aynais, who attend the Concepcién Mission, and 
the eighty Cadodachos, he brought them, many of them carrying 
their guns, to his Lordship’s camp. His Lordship told them, as 
he had told the other Indians, that they should congregate into 
pueblos, and they in turn promised to do so as soon as their crops 
were harvested. He then clothed, completely and after their 
fashion 400 of these Indians, and to each one gave gifts which 
they prize highly: knives, combs, awls, scissors, mirrors, beldu- 
ques,* chain-links, chochomites, belts, necklaces, ear-rings, glass 
beads, and finger rings. He clothed also two captains that ac- 
companied the Cadodachos and gave them a bundle of clothing 
and articles of merchandise to distribute among their Indians. 
He did this in order that they might become fond of the Span- 
iards and because they [the Cadodachos] were allies of the Texas. 
Upon receiving these presents all of them were very contented 
and grateful. 

Tuesday, 12. In order to give the horses a rest the Governor 
left the battalion at this camp and went, with only one company, 
to the Mission of San Joseph de los Nasonis. The Indians of 
this mission, which is located eight leagues distant [northeast of 
Concepcion], welcomed him with great demonstration of joy. 

Wednesday, 13. The restoration of this mission was celebrated 
with High Mass and repeated volleys from the company; and 
after Mass the grant of possession was made, with the same 
solemnity as at the other missions, to the Father President and to 
the captain of the Nasonis. In the presence of the assembled 
Indians, men, women and children, his Lordship named as cap- 
tain the one whom they had recognized as such, and, as insignia 
of office, gave him a silver-headed baton. By means of an in- 
terpreter he explained to the natives the reason for the entrada 
and, as he had done at the other missions, insisted that they 
establish a pueblo. He then clothed the captain in a complete 
suit of Spanish cloth and of the Spanish style, clothed all the 
rest in the same kind of garments as he had distributed at the 
other missions, and, as he had done at other pueblos, gave to the 
missionary, Fray Benito Sanchez, clothing for the Indians who 


“Large knives. 
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at the time were absent, guarding their corn-fields and houses. 
The natives, 300 of whom were clothed here, were happy, and 
all day long they brought pumpkins, watermelons, ears of corn 
and pinole. 

Thursday, 14. His Lordship returned to camp to join the 
battalion. 

Friday, 15. After the Feast of the Assumption had been 
celebrated, very early in the morning, his Lordship left at the 
[site of the] old presidio the company of Captain Don Juan 
Cortinas, composed of twenty-five men. This company was to 
be a guard and a defense for the mission [Concepcién] from 
which the presidio is one league distant. His Lordship then set 
out with the whole battalion. We traveled east-northeast, crossed 
woods sparsely covered with walnuts, pines and oaks, and came 
to a large clearing in which we found a creek fed by large springs. 
Here we ended our day’s journey of four leagues. As the creek 
had no name, it was now called La Asuncion de Nuestra Sefiora. 
Four leagues. 

Saturday, 16. We continued our journey east-northeast* 
through the same kind of country and woods until we reached 
the site on which had stood the Mission of Neustra Sefiora de 
Guadalupe, belonging to the College of Zacatecas.42 This day 
we covered four leagues. Four leagues. 

Sunday, 17. The church and dwelling of the Padres were 
finished by fresh reénforcements from the battalion that had been 
sent by his Lordship. 

Monday, 18. The new church was blessed, Mass was cele- 
brated, and during the Holy Sacrifice a sermon was preached by 
the Very Reverend Fray Isidro Félix de Espinosa, President of 
the Santa Cruz missions. The nine companies of the battalion 
and that of Cardenas, drawn up in rows in front of the church, 
fired the general salutes, as had been done at the other missions. 
After Mass the Reverend Fray Antonio Margil de Jesus, Presi- 
dent of the Missions of Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe, asked of 
his Lordship the title of possession for his college and for the 


“Buckley, quoting other diaries, says that the march was east-southeast. 
op. cit., p. 49, note 1. 

“This mission was located on the site occupied at present by the town of 
Nacogdoches. See, Castafieda, Ch. V., note 88; Bolton, of. cit., p. 258; 
Buckley, ibid., p. 49. 
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Indians. This was granted, with the usual ceremonies, and 
Fray José Rodriguez was left there as missionary. The Indians 
of all ages being assembled, his Lordship clothed their captain 
in a complete suit of English cloth and with everything cor- 
responding, gave him a silver-headed baton, and conferred upon 
him the title of captain. He likewise clothed all the rest after 
their fashion, and, as had been his custom at the other missions, 
distributed among them many gifts, persuaded them to congre- 
gate into pueblos, and explained the reason for his coming. In 
a very long discourse and with expressions of joy and gratitude, 
they promised to do as requested. The Governor celebrated the 
occasion by tendering the Padres and captains a_ splendid 
banquet. Three hundred and ninety Indians were clothed here. 

Tuesday, 19. The march continued east-northeast, although 
at places the road was crooked and took us in a somewhat dif- 
ferent direction. We made our way through gorges, woods 
sparsely settled with oaks, pines and walnuts, crossed some creeks, 
and were obliged to build two bridges. On a plain near the 
last of the aforesaid creeks, and in the vicinity of a small lake, 
which his Lordship named San Bernardo, we ended our journey 
of six leagues. Father Margil went ahead with a detachment 
in order to build the next mission, that of [Nuestra Sefiora de] 
los Dolores. Six leagues. 

Wednesday, 20. Continuing along the same route and through 
the same kind of country and woods, we crossed a river which, 
when on a rise, becomes very turbulent and which was already 
known as Todos Santos. The battalion camped on its banks, 
after a day’s journey of eight leagues. Eight leagues. 

Thursday, 21. We continued the march toward the east- 
northeast, through a broken and wooded country, until we had 
advanced one-fourth of a league beyond the spot on which had 
stood the Mission of Nuestra Sefiora [de los Dolores] de los 
Adaes, of which not a vestige now remained.** To Father Margil 
this new site for the mission seemed preferable, because it is on 
the banks of a stream that has its source near by, and because 


“This was not the Adaes, but the Ais mission. The expedition did not 
reach the former until the twenty-ninth. The Ais Mission was located on the 
site now occupied by the Town of San Augustine. See Espinosa, Chrénica, 
I, 443; The Solis Diary of 1767, p. 33. 
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it is on an elevation, without trees, and near a large tract of 
level land that can be used for cultivation. This day we covered 
six leagues. Six leagues. 

Friday, 22. The day was spent in building the church, all the 
men necessary being employed. 

Saturday, 23. The occasion was celebrated with the same 
solemnity as at the previous missions, and after the High Mass 
and the salute from all the companies Fray Antonio Margil and 
the captain of the Indians were granted title of possession. The 
captain was clothed as other Indian captains had been, and the 
Indian men and women were clothed also as at the other mis- 
sions. His Lordship added joy to the occasion by offering the 
Padres and captains a splendid meal. One hundred and eighty 
Indians were clothed at this mission, and Father José Albadadejo 
remained here. 

Sunday, 24. The Governor having left a detachment to finish 
the church and to build the dwelling for the Padres, we set out 
toward the east. Later we turned east-northeast and went 
through a country covered with walnuts and pines, crossed ra- 
vines, clearings and some permanent streams, and ended our 
day’s journey of five leagues at a lake which was now named 
San Bartolomé. From here his Lordship sent a messenger to 
San Antonio with various instructions, and with special orders 
to hasten the convoy of supplies. At the hour for prayer, a 
general salute was fired in honor of the Prince’s birthday.“ This 
same day the messenger that his Lordship had sent to San An- 
tonio returned with an answer from the Viceroy. In his reply 
his Excellency thanked his Lordship for the discovery which, at 
his own expense, the latter had offered to make of the route 
from Vera Cruz to Espiritu Santo Bay (which the French call 
San Bernardo) for the purpose of succoring this province 
through said bay. He informed his Lordship that he had already 
ordered that the bilander leave Vera Cruz, that the agent had 
chartered it for the voyage at a cost of 3,500 pesos, and that 
during the month of July it would, without fail, set out from 
Vera Cruz, conveying all that had been requested. Five leagues. 

Monday, 25. We continued the march east-northeast through 


“Birthday of the Prince of Asturias, heir to the throne of Spain. 
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a broken country, and over high hills and through gullies, all of 
which were covered with trees. Later we came to a number of 
creeks, which were so muddy that in order to cross we had to 
build bridges; and, about a league from the ford of the Sabinas 
River, we halted at a lagoon, which we named San Luis. This 
day we covered seven leagues. Seven leagues. 

Tuesday, 26. We continued in the same direction and crossed 
the San Francisco de las Sabinas River, although its waters were 
so high that they reached the horses’ girths. As it was necessary 
to fix a long stretch of muddy road on the opposite side, more 
than half of the day was spent in crossing. The remainder of 
the afternoon was spent in crossing pools of water and some 
miry places that we found also on the other side of the river 
and that in winter are impassable. After a day’s journey of 
three leagues we camped on a hill, not far from a creek which 
his Lordship called San Nicolas Tolentino. Three leagues. 

Wednesday, 27. We followed the same route, which took us 
over hills and gullies, and through woods of pine, walnut, oak, 
chestnut and medlar trees. We crossed several creeks, and 
finally came to one which flows through a very open plain and 
which was given the name of Santa Rose de Lima. We crossed 
this also and camped on its banks, after having traveled six 
leagues this day. Six leagues. 

Thursday, 28. We continued the journey in the same direc- 
tion, crossed hills and gullies, made our way through pine and 
walnut woods and went through some clearings. We then came 
to some creeks, to cross which we had to build bridges, and 
camped, after a day’s march of eight leagues, between a lagoon 
and another creek. The latter was given the name San Agustin. 
Eight leagues. 

Friday, 29. Before setting out, his Lordship increased the 
picket, so that it might be possible to clear the dense brush at 
the approaches to the creek on both banks and to build a large 
bridge. As soon as he was informed that this had been done 
the march was continued in the direction followed the previous 
day. We traveled along over open plains, in places sparsely 
covered with walnuts, medlars, pines and oaks, until we reached 
the site on which had stood the San Miguel de los Adaes Mission. 
Observing that the place was not suitable for a camp, because 
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it was so low that it might be flooded in case of rain, and finding 
no running water in the creek, the Governor sent out scouts in 
various directions. Half a league away these found a spring 
that flowed through an extensive plain, and here we ended our 
journey of three leagues. Three leagues. 

Saturday, 30. His Lordship, not having found a single Indian 
in Los Adaes, dispatched parties of soldiers in various directions. 
On the following day these returned with the news that at about 
ten or twelve leagues from the camp they had come across the 
nearest rancheria. They stated that, following orders, they had 
informed the Indians of the arrival of the Spaniards, and reported 
that the former were greatly rejoiced and that the Indian cap- 
tain had said he would assemble his people and would come to 
see his Lordship. 

Monday, September 1. A Frenchman, bearing a letter from 
Monsieur Rerenor, commandant at Natchitoches, arrived at the 
camp. The letter, which his Lordship sent later to the Viceroy, 
merely congratulated his Lordship on his coming, and stated 
that Captain Louis of St. Denis, immediately after his return 
from Los Texas in the middle of August, had gone to Mobile 
by way of the Natchitoches, or, as the French say, the Red, 
River, in order to inform its governor of the arrival of the Span- 
iards, that the commandant had received no order to permit us 
to settle in Los Adaes, and that because of this his Lordship 
should refrain from doing so until after the return of Captain 
Louis. In view of this ambiguous proposal his Lordship con- 
voked forthwith a council of war, in which it was decided that, 
since the French had seen what force his Lordship had at his 
command, Lieutenant-General Don Fernando Pérez de Almanzan 
and Captain Don Gabriel Costales should on the following day 
set out for Natchitoches in order to observe the location of the 
island on which their presidio stood and also the kind of fortress, 
so that we might be prepared in case war were declared. In his 
letter to the commandant he replied that, since affairs of war 
could not be discussed satisfactorily with the pen, he was sending 
there his lieutenant-general, with instructions to explain clearly 
the course he was determined to follow. In the conference held 
with the commandant the lieutenant-general explained in detail 
the letter of his Lordship and stated that the purpose for which 
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the latter had come was to reoccupy Los Adaes, as he had already 
done in the case of Los Texas, and that he was determined to 
restore the San Miguel Mission, and to build on that frontier a 
presidio at whatever place he saw fit. To this the commandant 
answered that he had no express orders either to agree to this 
or to prevent it, and that, aware of the truce existing in Europe 
between the two powers, he would maintain this truce in Amer- 
ica if his Lordship agreed to do likewise. With this was con- 
cluded the conquest or recovery of that entire province. Accord- 
ing to the terms of agreement reached by the two parties, to our 
Lord the King (May God protect him) will be restored what- 
soever the arms of his Catholic Majesty had possessed in that 
province, and the Governor will be at liberty to fortify wherever 
he see fit. 

Whereupon the Marquis set about immediately to select a site 
on which to build the presidio. But, although he sent scouts to 
all parts of that country and although he himself went out to 
explore it, he found no place more suitable or with more con- 
veniences than that on which he was then camped. This was 
on the highway leading to Natchitoches and seven leagues from 
Natchitoches itself. He favored this site, because, while all the 
rest of the country is closed in and covered with shady trees, 
there are here, close to the presidio, suitable ravines in which to 
erect the mission, and sufficient land, with a spring of water along 
the hillside, for Spaniards and Indians to cultivate separately. 
On this site, which commands a view of all the surrounding 
country, his Lordship drew the lines for the fortress. Work 
on the fortress, which was to be hexagonal in form, was begun 
immediately ; three corners were not fortified, but the other 
three were built in such a manner that each covers and defends 
two curtains. Each of the curtains is fifty-five varas in length. 
After the number of bastions had been reduced the fortress, to 
defend which there will be only six cannon, fitted within the sec- 
tion that had been marked off and was sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate the garrison of one hundred soldiers, thirty of whom 


“The portion of the original manuscript from here to the end of this 
paragraph has been damaged, and is illegible. Through the kindness of 
Dr. Castafieda of Texas University we have been able to secure the printed 
copy of 1722. 
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will always be busy taking care of the horses and other live stock. 
The distance from the fortress to the spring is half that covered 
by a musket-shot, but an effort will be made to dig a well within 
the plaza. The foundation for the fortress had to be opened 
with crowbars, and the site, as well as the ground around the 
fortress, had to be cleared of very numerous and large trees. 
These trees were felled so that the enemy might not approach 
unseen and so that, as is proper, the stockade might have the 
best possible defense. 

On the first of September the cacique of the Adaes and a 
great number of Indians, all of whom manifested great signs of 
joy because of the arrival of the Spaniards, came to the camp. 
After the Governor had welcomed the cacique and had given him 
presents, as he had done in the case of the other captains of the 
Texas Indians, the latter explained that he rejoiced greatly at 
the coming of the Spaniards and that all the Indians of that 
country wished to live under their protection, because the French, 
on invading the Mission of San Miguel de los Adaes, and also 
the Indians from Natchitoches, were guilty of many hostilities 
toward them and on retiring had carried off as captives some of 
their men, women and children, merely because their tribe had 
expressed regret at the withdrawal of the Spaniards. He ex- 
plained also that because of this his people had found themselves 
obliged to abandon that territory and to seek refuge in a more 
remote and more broken part of the country. From their new 
abode more than 400 of them, men, women and children, had 
now come to see the Governor. The latter made them very 
happy by distributing among them clothing and gifts, as he had 
done at the other missions. He assured them of the protection 
of our Lord the King, and told them that he would leave on the 
frontier a presidio garrisoned with one hundred soldiers and 
would rebuild close to it the Mission of San Miguel. The Indians 
promised to congregate at this mission. Part of the information 
which the Governor had gathered with respect to this country 
was furnished by the Indians, who had informed him that cer- 
tain salinas were located near by. As the discovery of these 
was both useful and necessary, his Lordship sent there a lieu- 
tenant and twenty soldiers. These men brought back from de- 
posits fifteen leagues distant from the presidio twenty-five mule 
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loads of salt-earth of such an excellent quality that when worked 
it yielded fifty per cent. 

The ceremony for the restoration of the mission, which is to 
be erected a quarter of a league from the presidio, was celebrated 
in the presidio chapel on the feast of the Archangel Saint 
Michael; and on October 12, feast of the Apparition of Our 
Lady of Pilar in Zaragoza, whom his Lordship had chosen as 
patroness and column of defense on that frontier, was cele- 
brated the dedication of both chapel and presidio.” The two 
feasts were solemnized with the greatest possible rejoicing, and 
volleys were fired by the artillery and companies, which formed 
on the military plaza during the Mass sung by Doctor José 
Codallos y Rabal. During the ceremony of blessing the chapel 
and fortress the image of Our Lady of Pilar, whose cult the 
Reverend Father Margil extolled in an eloquent sermon, was 
carried in procession. At the close of the ceremonies his Lord- 
ship gave an excellent banquet to the Padres and gave brandy to 
the soldiers, who in various kinds of dances, comedies and farces 
showed their joy. 

In the middle of October his Lordship received the good news 
that the bilander which at his orders had been chartered, at an 
expense of 3,500 pesos, for the purpose of discovering a route 
from Vera Cruz to Espiritu Santo Bay, had, on the feast of the 
Nativity of Our Lady, happily put in at the latter port, bearing 
350 loads of flour and 150 of corn, as well as other provisions 
for the soldiers. 

This news was celebrated in a manner befitting both the dis- 
covery of so important a route and the arrival of the supplies. 
The Governor, knowing that there was only a sufficient amount 
of corn in Los Texas and Los Adaes for the Indians and fearing 
that his men would be without supplies in case anything hap- 
pened to the convoy, ordered that the 200 loads of flour and of 
other things that had just arrived be forwarded by a number of 


“Morfi, 159 [259], says that this amounted to one arroba, or what would 
be equivalent to about twenty-five pounds. 

‘"“Tt is to be noted that the mission was not actually built until later. The 
celebration held on this day was to observe the feast day of the titular saint 
and officially declare the determination to build a permanent mission at this 
site.’ Castaneda, op. cit., note 98. 
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mules which he kept in readiness at San Antonio for the purpose 
of hauling these provisions. Forty loads of supplies arrived on 
October 20, and the rest, together with 400 sheep and 300 cattle, 
that had been brought from the borders of the Kingdom of 
Leén, 340 leagues from Los Adaes, arrived at the beginning of 
November.* 

The Great Lake of the Adaes, ten leagues in circumference, is 
located a league from the presidio, and through it flows the 
Cadodachos River. This river goes to Natchitoches, and covers 
sixty leagues, the distance between the two presidios.® In the 
lake, the nearest point of which is four leagues from Natchi- 
toches, there are all kinds of fish, and a great variety of ducks 
can be found there all winter. In the Adaes country there are 
bears, deer, walnuts and medlars. Of these, and of bear lard, 
which is very tasty, the Indians lay up a large supply for the 
winter. 

The fortress and the soldiers’ quarters having been completed 
on All Saints Day, the Governor dispatched a message to the 
Viceroy, acquainting him with this fact and informing him that 
he was leaving at this presidio one hundred soldiers, thirty-one 
with their families, and that he was supplying it with six cannon, 
provisions of war, and everything necessary for the proper main- 
tenance of the soldiers. Although only ninety loads of flour 
remained, he expected, in the course of the journey, to send one 
hundred more from the second convoy that was coming from La 
Bahia and that, as he had learned, was already on the way to 
Los Texas. 

After he had attended to all these matters, the Governor or- 
dered that everything be in readiness for the retreat to begin 
on November 12. But, on the day preceding that set for the 
retreat there began a violent storm accompanied by sleet, and 
icicles so heavy and so large hung from the trees that their weight 
broke off the branches of some and uprooted others. This con- 
tinued for so long a time that within twenty-four hours probably 


“Both de Leén and Teran brought some cattle along, but this is the first 
recorded herd of cattle ever driven across Texas, and should be regarded 
as the forerunner of the cattle droves that were to play so import a role in 
the later history of the State.” Castafieda, of. cit., note 102. 

“Both the presidio of Cadodachos and that of Natchitoches were located 
on Red River. See, Castaneda, op. cit., Ch. I, note 80. 
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more than 200 trees fell within the camp and more than 2,000 
in its vicinity. In falling they killed many horses and mules, 
but, thank God, the only man injured was one of the officers, 
whose life was in imminent danger when a tree fell on his 
shoulder while he was asleep. Although after three days the 
storm let up somewhat, it was impossible to round up the horses 
and mules before the seventeenth. On this day the march was 
resumed ; but, from the very outset travel was very difficult, and 
the horses, having become extremely exhausted as a result of the 
cold, began to fall dead, and already from the Dolores Mission, 
thirty leagues distant from that of Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar, 
many of the soldiers began to travel on foot. When we reached 
the following mission, that of Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe, 
there arrived from Mexico a reply to the letter which the Gov- 
ernor, on making the entrada, had from this place dispatched to 
the Viceroy. In this communication his Excellency acquainted 
him with the royal cedula which he had received and which was 
dated, Aranjuez, May 6, 1721.° The cedula stated that our 
gracious Lord the King (May God protect him) was pleased to 
approve of all the preparations which his Excellency had made 
for this entrada and that under his direction it be undertaken by 
the Governor; and it again ordered that in recovering this 
province war was not to be made on the French. This news, 
particularly the portion of it referring to the health of their 
Majesties, was celebrated with several general salutes. His 
Majesty commanded also that this province be fortified with 
presidios at the most strategic points, especially at La Bahia del 
Espiritu Santo. For a year this bay had been occupied by forty 
soldiers, but his Excellency ordered the Governor to increase 
the number and to place here fifty of the best men he had at 
his command. 

On the twenty-ninth his Lordship arrived at the Texas presidio 
and here, in the form of a square, but with only two bastions, 
delineated a fortress for a garrison of twenty-five soldiers. The 
bastions were to be built on diagonal corners so that each might 
defend two curtains, each of which, including the demigorge, 


A delightful little town on the banks of the Tagus, about forty-nine 
kilometers from Madrid. It has beautiful gardens, and a royal palace, 
begun by Philip II, and finished by Charles III. 
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was to be sixty varas long. The fortress will occupy a good site 
on a hill that overlooks the surrounding country, and all year 
round can count on water from Nuestra Sefiora de la Asuncién 
Creek, which passes close by. Here his Lordship remained only 
three days, fearing lest the return journey might be delayed by 
the swollen rivers. Learning from scouts whom he had sent out 
that the Santa Barbara River, situated between the San Fran- 
cisco and the Nuestra Sefiora de la Asuncién missions, was very 
high, he ordered a bridge thirty varas in length built; and, as a 
result, the river was crossed without any delay. 

On December ninth his Lordship found at Santa Efigenia the 
second convoy which he had been expecting from La Bahia; and 
that same day he sent for this convoy to Los Adaes one hundred 
loads of flour and other provisions, taking with him what was 
left so as to have supplies for the journey. He decided to return 
by the old road through the Monte Grande, for he had noticed 
that the Trinity carried only about half a vara of water, and he 
had learned from soldiers whom he had sent out that the Brazos 
de Dios also offered a good crossing. With the help of an 
Indian guide, and making its way through clearings and places 
sparsely timbered for a distance of seventeen leagues, the bat- 
talion crossed the Monte Grande. We shall not make a daily 
entry of the retreat because this was over a route already known 
and because the days’ marches were irregular. Due to the heavy 
rainstorms and terrible frosts, to the lack of pasturage, and the 
excessive mortality that continued among the mules and horses, 
each day we were able to advance only two or three leagues, and 
sometimes only one. The weather was so severe that from the 
Texas presidio nearly all the men traveled on foot, and the Gov- 
ernor was obliged to leave at the San Juan Evangelista Creek, 
shortly before entering the Monte Grande, eighty cargoes, guard- 
ed by an escort of twenty soldiers. When he reached the Trinity 
his Lordship sent a party of ten soldiers after provisions, for he 
was aware of the fact that he would be delayed in reaching San 
Antonio and feared lest he might run out of supplies on the 
march. At El Encadenado, four leagues from the San Marcos 
River, the party met him with a second convoy of thirty-two 
loads. Having learned that sixteen soldier huts, as well as the 
granary with 700 bushels of corn and the supply of flour, had 
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been burned and that not even one ear of corn had been saved, 
his Lordship ordered that the animals he had asked from Saltillo 
should with all haste bring the 200 loads of flour and the 1,000 
bushels of corn which he had ready on the Rio Grande, and 
which he had planned to use in case anything happened to the 
bilander. As the mules brought these provisions with all possible 
haste, there were enough supplies to stock that presidio [of San 
Antonio] and to feed the troops, and also to warrant our con- 
tinuing the journey. His Lordship sent to Guadiana and to 
other places urgent orders that a fresh supply of 800 horses be 
sent him for the march. : 

The journey was continued, and along the route the men en- 
dured great hardships; even the officers and captains walked, 
and at times the Governor did likewise in order to share their 
sufferings. On January 23 the expedition reached San Antonio, 
and all were greatly rejoiced and consoled, because only mules 
and horses were included among the mortalities. Among these, 
however, the mortality was so great that of almost 5,000 
horses that had entered with the expedition less than fifty re- 
turned, and about 100 of the 800 mules. Not one of the soldiers 
had been lost, and even those that had left Los Adaes in a sickly 
condition were well when they reached San Antonio. His Lord- 
ship dispatched a message to the Viceroy with all this informa- 
tion. 

Informed, through several letters, that the horses he had re- 
quested would not arrive for more than a month and a half, and 
that the presidio of San Antonio was defenseless, and, as had 
been observed but a short time previously, exposed to fire be- 
cause of the fact that the soldiers were living in thatched huts, 
his Lordship planned to build of adobe brick a fortress which 
would not be in danger of burning. And, having ordered that 
timber be cut with which to put up a church, store-houses and 
barracks, he selected a site between the San Pedro and San 
Antonio rivers. This site was preferable to that on which the 
[old] presidio had stood, although some trees had to be felled 
in order to clear a place for the buildings. His Lordship put 
men to work on adobe bricks, and he himself began to delineate 
the fort. This he planned in form of a square and with four 
bastions, so that if the soldiers chanced to be absent and an in- 
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vasion took place a few men, stationed on opposite corners, could 
hold the fort, defending from each bastion two curtains, each of 
which, from bastion to bastion, was to be seventy-five varas long. 
He proposed also that with irrigation facilities from the water- 
ditch, which at his own expense he had made from the San Pedro 
River, a large crop of corn be raised with which to supply the 
presidio and also the friendly Indians that each day come to see 
the Spaniards. The water-ditch will be able to irrigate the two 
leagues of very fertile land which make up the small valley 
formed by the San Pedro. The latter enters the San Antonio 
a short distance below the presidio, forming, between the two, 
a sort of island. The presidio, which is to be built on this island, 
will be about thirty varas from the San Pedro and about 200 
from the San Antonio. 

On March 8 the messenger that his Lordship had dispatched 
on November 4 with letters to the Viceroy returned with a com- 
munication from his Excellency. The latter expressed his most 
sincere thanks to the Governor and approved whatsoever had 
been done in Texas for the recovery of that province and for 
its safeguard by means of the fort erected in Los Adaes. 

On the tenth of this same month, a good site having already 
been selected between the San Antonio and San José missions, 
the Governor proceeded to grant to Juan Rodriguez possession 
of the mission which the latter had asked for himself and for 
those who had come with him from the Rancheria Grande. The 
Indian captain promised and assured him that, although he had 
with him at the time only fifty families, his many followers from 
the rancheria would come there as soon as they learned that a 
mission had been established for them. His Lordship granted 
full title of possession to Captain Rodriguez, and also to Fray 
José Gonzalez. The later accepted the mission, under the title 
of San Francisco Javier de Najera and in the name of the Col- 
lege of Santa Cruz de Querétaro.*! The captains of the battalion 
were present at the ceremony; and this same day his Lordship 
clothed in a complete suit of English cloth and in the Spanish 
style the Indian Juan Rodriguez. 


“Data on this mission can be found in Bolton’s article on “The Mission 
Records at San Antonio,’ Texas Historical Association Quarterly, Vol. X, 
pp. 297-308. 
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With the first drove of horses that arrived his Lordship dis- 
patched, under the command of Captain Gabriel Costales, the 
fifty soldiers destined for La Bahia. These men, all of whom 
were volunteers, were selected from each of the companies in 
the battalion and formed a very brilliant troop. As a sufficient 
number of horses had not as yet arrived, his Lordship was un- 
able to leave until the sixteenth of the said month. On this date 
he set out with forty men detached from all the companies and 
with Doctor Don José Codallos y Rabal and Captains Don Tomas 
de Zubiria, Don Miguel Zilon y Portugal, Don Manuel de Her- 
rera and Don Pedro de Oribe. As far as the Mission of San 
José y San Miguel de Aguayo, a distance of about two leagues, 
we marched toward the south, and the rest of the day’s journey, 
as far as the Salado River, traveled to the southwest. This day 
we covered four leagues, traveling through a level country 
sparsely covered with evergreen-oaks. Four leagues. 

Wednesday, 18. We journeyed south about two leagues and 
east the rest of the day. The march of eight leagues, as far as 
the Cibolo River, took us through a hilly and sandy country and 
through woods thick with oaks and mesquites. The only water 
we found along the way was a small stream. Eight leagues. 

Thursday, 19. We traveled toward the east-southeast over a 
level country, in which we found the same kinds of trees and 
mesquite shrubs, and also some clearings. Our march of seven 
leagues ended at San Cleto Creek. Seven leagues. 

Friday, 20. We set out in the afternoon, for in the morning 
there had been a bad storm, accompanied by thunder and light- 
ning, and many of the horses became lost and were not rounded 
up until midday. After traveling toward the east for two 
leagues, over a country similar to that covered on the previous 
day, we came to a creek, which had no name and which his Lord- 
ship now called San Joaquin. Here there is an opportunity to 
hunt turkeys. Two leagues. 

Saturday, 21. Continuing our journey, we traveled east-south- 
east three leagues through a very rough oak woods, three leagues 
to the east-northeast over a very flat country without trees or 
bushes, and then turned east for three more leagues through an 
open country. We finally ended our day’s march of nine leagues 
at a creek which his Lordship called San Benito. Nine leagues. 
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Sunday, 22. We set out toward the west and traveled about 
six leagues through an untimbered and somewhat broken coun- 
try. Then traveling east for three leagues over very flat land, 
we kept along the banks of the Guadalupe until we came to a 
point where a crossing can be made over some rocks. The river, 
whose bed is very wide, was more than a vara in depth, and we 
had to carry the supplies across on our backs. We camped on 
the south side of the river, after a day’s journey of nine leagues. 
Nine leagues. 

Monday, 23. Continuing our journey, we traveled for half a 
league through a woods sparsely covered with oaks and the rest 
of the way over a very level country. After we had covered 
four leagues we turned east, and ended our journey of seven 
leagues on the banks of the San José River. Seven leagues. 

Tuesday, 24. We continued eastward, still traveling through 
an open country covered with a variety of flowers. We crossed 
two rather deep creeks, and after a march of five leagues turned 
to the southeast and came to the presidio of Nuestra Sefiora del 
Loreto at Espiritu Santo Bay. This day we covered nine leagues. 
Nine leagues. 

During the first eight days nothing could be done, because the 
Governor, who had suffered a physical breakdown as a result 
of the hardships of the journey, was confined to his bed. More- 
over, those were days devoted to the celebration of the Holy 
Week services of the Church. To all this afforded great con- 
solation, because it was the first time that the sacred ceremonies 
could be carried out with becoming solemnity, Our Lord being 
present in the Repository.®? 

On Easter Monday, which fell on April 6, his Lordship, in 
compliance with orders from his Majesty (May God protect him), 
began to draw lines for the presidio, on the site where the French 
under La Salle had occupied it from 1684 to 1690. In the latter 
year the Indians massacred the French, taking alive three men 
and one girl. The French buried the artillery, but later on it 
was recovered by the Spaniards and carried off to Vera Cruz. 
The hole in which the artillery had been buried and in which 


“From Thursday until Saturday of Holy Week the Blessed Sacrament is 
reserved on a special altar. 
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the powder had been burnt is within the lines of the new fort 
and can still be seen. On opening the ditch in order to lay the 
foundation of the fortification nails, pieces of gun locks and 
fragments of other things used by the French were found. The 
foundation for the fort, which is to be in the shape of an octagon 
and which is to have a moat and covert-way, was ready in fifteen 
days. The Governor drew the lines for only four bulwarks 
[because for the present the garrison will consist of only ninety 
men; but, as this is an important fort and as its garrison is to 
be increased, he planned four lenguas de sierpe in place of the 
four bastions] and in the rear, on the angle formed by the two 
curtains, each of which is to be forty-five varas long, he planned 
a large tower or cavalier. 

After this his Lordship proceeded to grant the right of posses- 
sion of Espiritu Santo de Zuniga Mission, which was established 
close to the presidio. This mission was founded because during 
these days there came from the three tribes many families that 
had promised the Governor that the others would join them as 
soon as they learned that members of their tribes had remained. 
As a matter of fact these families did remain at the mission; 
and they will not abandon it, for they were very well pleased 
with and grateful for the gifts of clothing and other things which 
his Lordship distributed among them, just as he had done at the 
other missions. It was evident that these Indians were very 
docile and that they would, more readily than the others, devote 
themselves to the cultivation of the land and of their souls, be- 
cause they experienced greater misery, living on fish alone and 
having no clothes, and also because, of their own will, they 
brought to the Governor three babies and asked him to be their 
sponsor in baptism. The Governor acted as sponsor, and after 
the children had been baptized by Fray Agustin Patron, mis- 
sionary belonging to the College of Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe 
in Zacatecas, he once more, to the great joy of all, presented 
gifts to their parents.®* 

Everywhere in the vicinity of the presidio there are beautiful, 
untimbered fields, which, during our brief observation of one 


“Bolton says that later events show Pefia to be a poor prophet. We 
cannot agree with him in this, for, in 1767, when Solis visited it, the mis- 
sion was quite flourishing. See The Solis Diary, pp. 15-17. 
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year, we found to be very fertile. There are also beautiful strips 
of land on which horses and all kinds of stock can be raised. In 
these parts, particularly along the road from La Bahia to San 
Antonio, deer and turkeys are plentiful. 

Entrusting to Don José Ramon, captain of that presidio, the 
work of building the fortress, the Governor set out for San 
Antonio, and arrived there on April 26. He was still sickly, but 
he remarked that he felt very happy to have enjoyed good health 
as long as he had had duties to perform in the service of the 
King and that now all that remained for him to do was to ac- 
company his men back to Coahuila. His Lordship could not 
leave for Coahuila until May 5, because, although some of the 
horses that he had been expecting reached him at La Bahia, the 
last of them did not arrive until the thirtieth. In the meantime 
the new presidio at San Antonio would have been almost finished 
had it not been for the fact that as a result of continuous rains 
it was not possible to work more than three weeks, and that 
30,000 adobe bricks, which had been made before his Lordship 
left for La Bahia, had been ruined. But, 25,000 more bricks 
were made, much of the presidio was built, and a large supply 
of material was placed at the base of the new structure. His 
Lordship paid for the services of forty Indians that had worked 
on the fortress all this time, and that still continued to work on it. 

We left on the fifth, but one very stormy night at a place 
called La Pita, two days’ march from San Antonio, the horses 
became frightened and made such a stampede that it took all the 
following day to round them up, and eighty of them became lost. 
We continued the journey and, without being delayed crossed the 
Rio Grande, which carried a little more than a vara of water. We 
traveled on, and the night of the second day, at a place south of 
the presidio of San Diego, it also rained heavily and the horses 
stampeded again. It took four days to gather them together, and 
forty of them were lost. We left behind us the Sabinas River, 
which on entering we had experienced much difficulty and delay 
in crossing, but which now carried less than half a vara of water, 
and on May twenty-fifth arrived at Coahuila. On the thirty-first 
His Lordship disbanded the troops, for he had received from his 
Excellency orders to do this at the end of the expedition, that is, 
as soon as he returned to this town [of Monclova]. He ordered 
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that the men be given their pay for the last two months of the 
second year; and these, having been supplied with what food they 
needed for their journey, left [for their homes] on June twelfth. 

The arms of our Lord the King (May God protect him) have 
been covered with glory on this expedition, because merely by a 
threat they have brought back under his Majesty’s loving sway 
all that the French had dominated in that extensive province. 
There have been brought under his dominion the many, various 
and numerous tribes that inhabit that territory in the 200 leagues 
that lie between the villa and presidio of San Antonio and Nuestra 
Sefiora del Pilar de los Adaes, and in the eighty leagues that lie 
between San Antonio and Espiritu Santo Bay. During this 
undertaking had they been called upon to do battle, the captains, 
subalterns and soldiers would have performed! their duty, for by 
undergoing hardships of every description on such long and pain- 
ful marches, battling against the rampages of rivers and enduring 
defiantly the inclemencies of the weather, now the burning heats, 
now the biting winter frosts, traveling onward and subjected to 
the sudden changes of the torrid and frigid zones, they have dis- 
played the second part of a soldier’s valor, which is constancy and 
the spirit of endurance. It seemed as if hell had conjured up all 
its powers in such unprecedented storms in those regions, be- 
cause so many souls were about to be wrested from its satanic 
empire and were to be brought into the fold of the Church, and 
because the cult of the Holy Catholic Faith was to be restored 
after it had been abolished and vilified and after the temples had 
been profaned and demolished. If this outrage has not been 
repaired, it has at least been compensated for in part by the many 
old people, of all tongues and nations that are predestined, that 
have lately asked for baptism at the hour of death and by the 
infants for whom parents, realizing that the little ones were in 
danger of death, have urgently requested baptism. At the nine 
missions which the Governor established, besides that of San 
Antonio de Valero, the Indians continue to do this. 

All the kingdoms of New Spain are protected by the defense 
which has been added in that extensive province, by the presidios 
that have been built in Los Adaes, Los Texas and La Bahia, and 
by the fortifying of the presidio at San Antonio. To the latter 
town, which is situated at the entrance to the province, the 
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Spaniards had retired at the time the French took possession of 
the rest of the country, there being no fort there [at Los Adaes] 
previous to this. In the recent entrada the Governor, carrying out 
the instructions and orders of the Viceroy with the most scrup- 
ulous exactitude and vigilance, has for twenty-six months showed 
his zeal and his innate love for the royal service. Of no less im- 
portance is the care he used and the measures he took that the 
troops might be supplied with food in those far off deserts, to 
which it was necessary to transport the provisions a distance of 
400 leagues. And, realizing that our Lord the King (May God 
protect him) considers as more important than the extension of 
his dominions that Christ, the Sun of Justice, be seen throughout 
the world, he has with the greatest complacency, not only left the 
entire province under the command of its legitimate owner, but 
has made every effort that the light of the gospel may shine in as 
many souls as live in the hapless shades of paganism. In this 
undertaking the Governor’s aurora has been Our Lady of Pilar. 
He had chosen her as his guide and patroness, and as a shield of 
defense has left this Tower of David on the border of Texas in 
order that she may take it under her protection. For, even as 
the Most Blessed Virgin had placed the Non Plus Ultra of her 
mercies, with her image and column, in Zaragoza, remaining 
there as protectress against the paganism of Spain, then the end 
of the known world, so too she has placed [here] the Plus Ultra, 
coming to protect the most remote regions which the Spaniards 
have discovered in America. Yesterday his Lordship brought the 
expedition to a close with a most beautiful and solemn feast in 
honor of Our Lady, in order to return her thanks and in order to 
implore, not only the conservation of that province, but also that 
there might be added to the dominions of our Catholic Philip all 
upon which the sun rises, for thus all shall be of the kingdom of 
God, to whom be given praise by all creatures and for all eternity. 


Santiago de la Moncloya, capital of the province of Coahuila, 
Nueva Estremadura, June 21, 1722. 
BACHILLER JUAN ANTONIO DE LA PENA. 


I, Doctor Don José Codallos y Rabal, Qualifier and Com- 
missary of the Holy Office, Ex-Visitor General, Apostolic and 
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Synodal Examiner of the Diocese of Guadalajara, Vicar General, 
Ecclesiastical Judge of Real y Minas of San Gregorio, of Mazapil 
and of Saltillo, Vicar-General of the Province of Texas, Nuevas 
Filipinas, etc., etc., do certify, in so far as I am able, that the 
Diary written by and bearing the signature of Bachiller Don Juan 
Antonio de la Pena, Vicar General of the battalion of San 
Miguel de Aragon, concerning the journey and expedition which 
the Marquis of San Miguel de Aguayo has directed into the 
province of Texas for the purpose of recovering this province, 
restoring the missions and establishing a defense by the construc- 
tion of presidios in Los Adaes, Los Texas and Espiritu Santo Bay, 
and for the purpose of protecting these dominions of new Spain, 
is correct, true, and in every detail written with the most scrup- 
ulous exactitude. I have been an eye-witness of all these events, 
having accompanied the Marquis from the time he left the Rio 
Grande del Norte until he returned to this town of Santiago de 
la Moncloya, capital of the Province of Coahuila; and in order 
that credence be given the said Diary I have affixed to it my 
signature in this town of Santiago on June 23, 1722. 


Doctor Don JosEPpH CoDALLos y RABAL 
In my presence, 


ANTONIO DE ESPRONZEDA, 


Notary Ecclesiastic 





JESUIT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK* 
(1683-1860) 


By Gotpa G. STANDER, B.S. 1n EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION 


The Jesuit schools and colleges in the City of New York repre- 
sent the successful outcome of the third attempt of the Jesuit 
Fathers to establish their educational institutions in the city. It 
is the writer’s endeavor to trace the history of these efforts from 
the establishment of the first Jesuit Latin schools in Colonial New 
York to the founding, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
of the Jesuit colleges which were to form the nucleus for the de- 
velopment of the schools and colleges now attended by approxi- 
mately 12,000 students. 

Although today Jesuit schools are to be found in several 
boroughs of the city, this study, because of the period which it 
embraces, will deal exclusively with the educational work of the 
Society of Jesus in what is now the Boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx. No attempt has been made to evaluate Jesuit educa- 
tion, the sole intent being to treat the subject purely from the 
historical viewpoint. 

The writer has sought as far as possible to use primary sources, 
but, unfortunately, there are but few documents available in the 
City of New York. Wherever it has been possible to read copies 
of documents relevant to the subject such as are collected in the 
New York Colonial Manuscripts; the Documents of the Society 
of Jesus in North America collected by the Reverend Thomas 
Hughes, S.J.; the Records of the English Province of the Society 
of Jesus by Henry Foley, S.J., the Historical Records and Studies 
of the United States Catholic Historical Society and those 
Catalogues which are extant, she has done so. The paucity of 


*Submitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of 
Master of Science in Education in the School of Education, the College of 
the City of New York. 
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this type of material, however, has compelled her to utilize the 
meager data to be found in biographical sources and general his- 
tories in related fields. 

So closely allied is the story of the early efforts of the Society 
of Jesus to provide Catholic higher education for the Catholic 
youth with the political and religious history of the City of New 
York that it is only in the light of this political and religious 
background that we can fully comprehend the reasons for their 
initial failures and ultimate success. In view of this fact the 
writer has considered it advisable to devote much space to these 
factors which were so profoundly to influence the fortunes of the 
Society of Jesus in the City of New York. 

I am indebted to Professor Thomas G. Taaffe and to Mr. 
Thomas F. Meehan for their assistance in the task of gathering 
data for this study. It is difficult to express adequately my grati- 
tude to Professor George M. Hayes, Chairman of my Thesis Com- 
mittee, whose encouragement and cooperation has enabled me to 
carry this work to its completion. 


G. G. 5. 





CHAPTER I 


THE CoMING OF THE JESUITS TO THE City or NEw YORK 


The Jesuit Fathers of the English Province of the Society of 
Jesus were the first members of their Order to settle in what is 
now the City of New York and to establish a school therein, but 
they were not the first Jesuits to visit the city. The names of 
three famous French Jesuits are to be found in the pages of the 
early history of New Amsterdam. 

The inhabitants of New Amsterdam, as the city was called under 
Dutch rule, were chiefly of the Calvinistic faith and although it 
cannot be said that they practised religious toleration, in the sense 
that freedom of religion was permitted by statute, yet they treated 
with kindness the Jesuits who sought their protection and aid. 
The first Jesuits to come in contact with the Dutch were French 
missionaries who came down from the Canadian Mission seeking 
to convert the Indians. 

In 1643, in the time of William Kieft, Father Isaac Jogues, S.J., 
was ransomed by the Dutch from the Iroquois Indians who had 
tortured him cruelly. He was brought to New Amsterdam where 
he was very kindly treated and aided to return to France.’ It is 
to Father Jogues, “the pioneer priest of the City of New York,” 
that we are indebted for one of the earliest descriptions of New 
Netherlands which contains an account of the religious situation 
prevailing at the time. He says, “No religion is publicly exercised 
but the Calvinist, and orders are to admit none but Calvinists, but 
this is not observed, for there are besides Calvinists in the Colony, 
Catholics, English Puritans, Lutherans, Anabaptists here called 
Mnistes, &c., &c.”* His martyr’s spirit undaunted by his horrible 
experiences, Father Jogues returned to resume his labors among 
the Indians, meeting his death at their hands in 1646. He was 
canonized June 29, 1930. 

The year following Father Jogues’ rescue (1644) the Dutch 
repeated their generous action. Father Francis J. Bressani, S.J., 


*United States Catholic Historical Society, HisrorIcAL REcoRDS AND STupD- 
1ES, 1924, Vol. XVI, p. 106. 
"New York Historical Society Collections, Father Jogues’ Papers, p. 216, 
Second Series, 1857. - 
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was ransomed from the Iroquois, brought to Manhattan and then 
put aboard a ship for France. The kindly attitude manifested by 
the Dutch toward the Jesuits at this time is truly praiseworthy 
when we consider that the neighboring colony of Massachusetts 
passed a law in 1647 banishing all Jesuits; the same law provided 
that all Jesuits found within the province after being banished 
were to be subject to the death penalties.’ 

The third French Jesuit to come to New Amsterdam of whom 
we have any record was Father Simon Le Moyne, founder of the 
missions among the Mohawks and Onondagas and discoverer of 
valuable salt springs at the spot that is now Syracuse. He used 
to make flying visits to the city to minister to the few Catholics 
who resided there and especially to the stray French sailors who 
were “Papists” and who were to be found among the shipping in 
the harbor. It is known that in 1657 he spent eight days in New 
Amsterdam and that the winter of 1658 again found him in the 
city where he was well received by the Dutch.* During his visits 
Father Le Moyne formed a friendship with the Dominie Mega- 
polensis whom he endeavored to reclaim to the Catholic Faith. 
In the correspondence of the good Dominie with the Classis at 
Amsterdam we find him telling of his acquaintance with a learned 
Jesuit priest named Le Moyne by whom he was visited at Rens- 
selaerwyck and afterwards at New Amsterdam.® This friendship 
and the work of Father Le Moyne in New Amsterdam is of par- 
ticular interest since it was at about this time that an era of 
religious persecution was begun in New Netherland. 

Although the Amsterdam Classis of the Reformed Church, who 
was the ecclesiastical head of the Colonial Church, had together 
with the West India Company, the secular head of the Colonial 
Church, laid down the law that “no other religion shall be publicly 
practiced in New Netherland excepting the Reformed as it is at 
present preached and practiced by public authority ... ”® the law 


8A. E. McKinley, The Suffrage Franchise in the Thirteen English Colonics 


of America, p. 320, Boston, 1915. 

*W. H. Bennett, Catholic Footsteps in Old New York, pp. 45, 53, New 
York, 1909; Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, History of New York in the 
Seventeenth Century, Vol. I, p. 448, New York, 1909. 

°H. Onderdonk, Jr., “The First Two Ministers,” New York City in Olden 
Times, Consisting of Newspaper Clippings, Jamaica, L. L, 1863. 

°Van Rensselaer, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 200. 
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remained a dead letter; no form of worship being forbidden. This 
spirit of freedom of conscience noted by Father Jogues prevailed 
in New Amsterdam until February, 1656, when Governor Peter 
Stuyvesant and his Council at the behest of the Dutch Ministers 
passed an ordinance “forbidding all unauthorized conventicles 
and the preaching of unqualified persons.”* It was not until a 
year before New Amsterdam fell into the hands of the English 
that the stringency of this law was relaxed when the Directors 2t 
Amsterdam in 1663 censured the prosecutory course pursued by 
Stuyvesant. The point has often been made that throughout this 
period the records tell of only one instance of a Catholic being 
persecuted, and then not because he was a Catholic, but because he 
refused to contribute to the support of a Dutch Dominie.’ In con- 
sidering this statement we must bear in mind the insignificance, in 
terms of numbers, of the Catholic population in New Amsterdam. 


There are no records extant from which we may obtain the 
exact number of Catholics in New Amsterdam. Bennett in his 
Catholic Footsteps in Old New York tells us that in the company 
of soldiers sent up the Hudson in 1626 to garrison the blockhouse 
at Fort Orange were two Catholics.? Father Jogues tells of en- 
countering in 1643 only two persons of his own faith in the city, a 
Portuguese woman and a young Irishman.’® Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer in her history says that Director William Kieft per- 
mitted Father Bressani in 1644 to administer the rites to his co- 
religionists,!! but other authorities refute this statement saying that 
Father Bressani met no Catholics in the city.‘ We have noted 
that Father Le Moyne visited the city from time to time to minister 
to the “few” Catholic residents, but that the chief recipients of his 
ministrations were Catholic voyagers and sailors to whom New 
Amsterdam was merely a port of call. In New Amsterdam, a 


"E. T. Corwin, 4 Manual of the Reformed Church in America, p. 34, 
New York, 1902. 

“Henry de Courcey, The Catholic Church in the United States, p. 334, 
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"Bennett, op. cit., p. 15. 

United States Catholic Historical Society, HisrorIcAL RECORDS AND STUDIES, 
1929, Vol. XIX, p. 30. 

“Van Rensselaer, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 202. 

% John Gilmary Shea, The Catholic Churches of New York, p. 22, New 
York, 1878; The United States Catholic Historical Society, Hisroricat Rec- 
ORDS AND Stup1Es, Vol. I, p. 21. 
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stronghold of the Dutch Reformed Church, Catholicism found no 
foothold. 

It was not because they were in sympathy with their teachings 
that the Dutch were kind to the French Jesuits who came among 
them. Such kindness as was shown them was due to an innate 
recognition of and admiration for the personal qualities of these 
missioners, their high courage in the face of overwhelming danger 
and their divine spirit of self-sacrifice. ‘‘Papists” as such, as we 
shall see, had no place in the Dutch scheme of things. The 
French Jesuits, interested primarily in the conversion of the 
Indians and at the same time fully cognizant of the attitude of the 
Dutch, made no attempt to settle in the city or to establish their 
educational system there. This task the English Jesuits were to 
undertake when the occupancy of New Netherlands by the English 
ushered in, if only temporarily, a new order. 

The story of Jesuit education in the City of New York may very 
properly begin with the signing of the Treaty of Westminster in 
1674 whereby New Netherland was ceded by the Dutch to the 
English. By 1674 the English had already occupied the city for 
almost ten years, for in 1664 Peter Stuyvesant had been forced 
to relinquish control of New Netherland to an English fleet which 
took possession of the province in the name of Charles II, King 
of England. Charles in turn gave the province to his brother 
James, Duke of York, in whose honor the City of New Amster- 
dam was renamed the City of New York. 

The English control of the city was interrupted in August, 
1673, when a Dutch fleet recaptured New York.1* However, the 
Dutch repossession of the city was short-lived. By the treaty 
signed in 1674 the city passed definitely into the hands of the 
English under whose rule it was to remain for over one hundred 
years. 

James, Duke of York, regained control of the province at a 
time when the religious situation in England was in truly an un- 
happy state. The Test Act of 1673 designed for the persecution 
of all non-Anglicans was in full operation. Even James who was 
a Catholic was barred from holding office under its provisions 
which required all office holders to receive the sacrament in the 


*J. F. Watson, Historic Tales of Olden Times, p. 13, New York, 1832. 
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Anglican Church and to take an oath denying the Catholic doctrine 
of transubstantiation.1* Holding as he did the cause of Catholicism 
close to his heart it is not strange, as Brodhead points out, that 
James “should naturally abhor all laws which made distinctions in 
religion.”25 

Fortunately, the Test Act was not specifically made to apply to 
the American colonies and thus James could freely issue in July, 
1674, the following instructions to his first governor, Sir 
Edmund Andros: 


You shall permit all persons of what Religion soever, 
quietly to inhabitt within the precincts of your jurisdiction 
without giving them any disturbance or disquiet, whatsoever, 
for or by reason of their differing opinions in matter of 
Religion; Provided they give noe disturbance to the public 
peace nor do molest or disquiet others in the free exercise of 
their religion.?® 


Many reasons have been given for Andros’ recall in 1683. 
Kennedy in his dessertation states that the Duke of York was dis- 
satisfied, for the colonists instead of being a financial asset were 
on the verge of bankruptcy and, in addition, the English and the 
Dutch did not live in harmony with one another.17 Be that as it 
may, nevertheless, Governor Andros was recalled and Colonel 
Thomas Dongan appointed in his place. 

In making this appointment James took into account more than 
the consideration of Colonel Dongan’s sterling qualities and par- 
ticular fitness for the position. There is no doubt that it was 
James’ most ardent wish to further the cause of Catholicism both 
at home and in the New World. Thwarted in this purpose at 
home, oppressed by the Test Act, James saw in the English 
colonies in America a place where Catholics might find a haven 
from the storm of religious persecution which pursued them in 
England.!8 With this object in view “it was a source of delight 


“A. H. Sweet, History of England, p. 436, New York, 1931. 

© J. R. Brodhead, History of the State of New York, Vol. II, p. 373, New 
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Neqw York Colonial Manuscripts (London Documents), Vol. III, p. 218. 

“John H. Kennedy, Thomas Dongan, Governor of New York, 1682-1688, 
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for the Duke to appoint a Catholic able to fill an official position 
in his colonial possessions.”?® 

Colonel Thomas Dongan was a Catholic, born in Ireland in 
1634, the son of an Irish baronet. Much has been written of 
Thomas Dongan, but very little to his detriment. A devoted 
Catholic himself, fully in accord with his royal master’s desire to 
promote the spreading of Catholicism in the English colonies, he 
never has been accused of bigotry or of seeking to curtail the 
religious freedom of the people whom he governed. He has been 
described as a man of integrity and moderation.*® This is what 
Dominie Selwyn writing to the Classis at Amsterdam says of 
him: “The Heer Dongan, our new governor has at last arrived 
and has told me and my consistory that his orders from the Duke 
was to allow freedom of conscience. His Excellency is a person 
of knowledge, politeness and friendliness.””*? 

This then was the man who was to pave the way for the 
founding of the first Jesuit school in the city, first, by providing 
religious freedom for the inhabitants, and, secondly, by bringing 
Jesuits to the City of New York. One must, however, acknowl- 
edge the part played by the Duke of York who was also largely 
instrumental in the founding of the first Jesuit Mission in New 
York, for after Dongan had been chosen Governor, but before he 
sailed for America, James consulted with the Jesuit Provincial 
Father Warner as to the advisability of establishing a Catholic 
Mission in New York. Father Warner, after consulting with his 
superior, the Father General De Noyelle,?* gave his consent with 
the result that when Dongan sailed for New York there was 
among’ his company an English Jesuit, Father Thomas Harvey, 
who came out with Dongan as his chaplain. From a letter dated 
February 26, 1683, written by the English Provincial to the 
Father General of the Society of Jesus we learn that Father Har- 
vey sailed to New York not only to serve as Dongan’s chaplain, 
but also with the purpose of founding a Jesuit College in the City 
of New York. The letter reads as follows: 


“Kennedy, of. cit. 
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Father Thomas Harvey (or Hervey) the missioner passes 
to New York by the consent of the Governor of the Colony. 
In that colony (New York) is a respectable city fit for the 
foundation of a College, if facilities are given, to which Col- 
lege those who are now scattered throughout Maryland may 
betake themselves and make excursions from thence to Mary- 
land. The Duke of York of that colony, greatly encourages 
the undertaking of a new mission.*% 

Undoubtedly, the City of New York in 1683 was a respectable 
city fit for the foundation of a college, comprising as it did four 
thousand inhabitants. Yet we marvel at the optimism of the 
English Provincial when we survey the religious situation and the 
extent of the Catholic population in the city at about the time of 
Governor Dongan’s and Father Harvey’s arrival in August 1683. 
Again we are hampered by the lack of official records. However, 
a report written by Governor Andros in April 1678 in answer to 
an inquiry about New York indicates the status of the varied 
religions prevailing in the city. “There are Religions of all sorts, 
one Church of England, severall Presbiterians and Independents, 
Quakers and Anabaptists, of severall sects, some Jews, but Pres- 
biterians & Independents most numerous and substantial.” 

Governor Andros makes no mention of Catholics in the city 
although his second in command, Lieutenant Brockhalls, was a 
Catholic. As late as 1682, less than one year prior to Dongan’s 
arrival, we find the Dominie Selwyn writing to the Classis of 
Amsterdam, “As to papists there are none; or if there are any, 
they attend our service or that of the Lutheran.”*® 

In order to insure religious toleration for this religiously poly- 
glot population of four thousand souls, in accordance with the 
wishes of the Duke of York, Governor Dongan saw to it that the 
famous Charter of Liberties passed by the New York Assembly 
in 1683 contained a clause which specified : 

That no person or persons which profess faith in God by 
Jesus Christ shall at any time be in any way molested, 
punished, disquieted or called in question for any difference 
in opinion or matter of religious concernment, who do not 


*Henry Foley, Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus, 
Vol. II, Part 1, p. 343, London, 1883. 
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actually disturb the civil peace of the Province, but that all 
and every such person and persons may, from time to time 
and at all times freely, have and fully enjoy his or their judg- 
ment or conscience in matter of religion throughout all this 
Province, they behaving themselves peacefully and quietly and 
not using their liberty to licentiousness nor to the civil injury 
or outward disturbance of others.?® 


Yet in spite of the inducement, in the form of religious freedom, 
which New York offered, Governor Dongan in a letter written to 
James in 1687 in reply to an inquiry about religious persuasions 
could acknowledge the presence of only a “few Catholics” in the 
city. This report deserves quoting at length since it gives us a 
complete picture not only of the diversified religious sects pre- 
vailing in the city, but also a conception of the comparative 
strength of each: 

New York has first a Chaplain belonging to the Fort of 
the Church of England; secondly a Dutch Calvinist; thirdly 

a French Calvinist; fourthly a Dutch Lutheran; there bee not 

many of the Church of England; few Roman Catholics; 

abundance of Quaker preachers Men and Women, especially 

Singing Quakers, Renting Quakers, Sabbatarians, Anti-Sab- 

batarians, some Anabaptists, some Jews; in short of all sorts 

of opinion there are some and the most part none at all... . 

The most prevailing of the opinions here is that of the Dutch 

Calvinist.?* 


Here, then, in a city inhabited by only a few Catholics, in the 
midst of a predominately Protestant population, but where re- 
ligious liberty was assured by statute, Father Thomas Harvey, S.]J., 
in accordance with the aspirations of the English Provincial 
established the first Jesuit school in the City of New York. 


**United States Catholic Historical Society, HtsroricaL RECORDS AND STUD- 
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CHAPTER II 


Tue LaTIn SCHOOL 


Unfortunately, there are very few original sources from which 
we can assemble the many facts needed for a complete picture of 
the Latin school founded by the Jesuit Fathers under Governor 
Dongan’s patronage. Historians at a loss for original data have 
had to fill in the many gaps with suppositions and as a result we 
find them disagreeing on such essential details as whether this 
school was the first Latin school to be established in the city, who 
the original founder was, and when the school was actually opened. 

Writers on the subject of Catholic education in the City of New 
York have felt no misgivings about calling the Jesuit school the first 
Latin school to be established in the city in the face of what seems 
to be strong contradictory evidence. In the first place, they have 
drawn a sharp distinction between the Dutch City of New Ams- 
terdam and the English City of New York. That Latin schools 
had existed in New Amsterdam cannot be gainsaid for the Dutch 
had everywhere provided schools for all classes at public expense 
so that at the close of Stuyvesant’s administration there were in 
New Amsterdam, a city of 1500 inhabitants, “three public schools 
and a dozen or more private schools besides a Latin school of such 
high repute that pupils were sent to it from Fort Orange, Dela- 
ware and even Virginia.””? 

A Latin school had been opened in New Amsterdam in 1658 
when the West India Company after much urging on the part of 
the Reverend Dominie Drisius sent out Alexander Carolus Curtius 
to be classical instructor of a new Academy. Three years later 
the Latin school was taken over by a new principal, Algidius 
Lynch, under whose headship and tutelage it achieved the 
prominence we have noted.? 

In addition, other historians, notably O’Callaghan, Brodhead 
and Mrs. Van Rensselaer, have written of a Latin school estab- 
lished by David Jamison in the second year of Dongan’s governor- 


*Thomas Boese, Public Education in the City of New York, p. 11, New 
York, 1869. 
"Emma Van Vechen, Early Schools and Schoolmasters, pp. 335-9, New 
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ship. A member of a Quaker-like sect called Sweet Singers, David 
Jamison was condemned by the Duke of York in Scotland and 
sent out to be sold in New Jersey as a redemptioner. On his ar- 
rival in America he was assigned to the Reverend Mr. Clarke, 
chaplain to the Fort of New York during the period 1684 to 
1686.5 There is extant a letter written in 1716 by Governor 
Hunter to the Lords of Trade from which we learn that when 
Jamison arrived, “the minister of the Fort, Mr. Clarke paid Mr. 
Jamison’s passage and the chief men in the place reimbursed Mr. 
Clarke and set him to teach a Latin school ; which he attended for 
some time with great industry and success.’ 

What interests us especially in connection with this school is, 
first, the indication that a Latin school was greatly needed at this 
time, and, secondly, the belief set forth by the historians mentioned 
above that the Jesuit Fathers reopened Jamison’s Latin school at 
the Governor’s instance after Jamison had relinquished it.® 

On what grounds then do authorities on Catholic education base 
their contention as to the priority of the Jesuit Latin school? It 
would seem to rest on the basic conception of what constitutes a 
real Latin school; the fundamental criteria being quality of teach- 
ing and extent of subject matter taught. It is doubtful whether 
a school of its caliber, distinguished by the splendid quality of 
teaching for which the Jesuit Fathers have always been noted had 
ever before existed in the city. Certainly, in this sense it was 
the first school of its kind, as well as the first Catholic school to 
be established in the City of New York. 

The Latin school was established in a building which had for- 
merly been used by Episcopalians for school purposes and was 
located on what later became the site of the Old Trinity Church 
at Broadway and Wall Street. We know that “the ringing of the 
bell on the church in the Fort of New York announced the 
opening of a Latin school to the inhabitants.”* 


°E. B. O'Callaghan, “David Jamison,” Magazine of American History, 
1877, Vol. I, p. 22; Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, History of the City of 
New York in the Seventeenth Century, Vol. Il, p. 335, New York, 1909. 

‘New York Colonial Manuscripts, Vol. V, p. 478. 

®J. R. Brodhead, History of the State of New York, Vol. II, p. 487, New 
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Here again we are confronted by conflicting data making 
the question of the exact date of the opening of the school a 
matter of conjecture with authorities suggesting dates ranging 
from the obviously too early year, 1683,° to the probably too dis- 
tant year 1687.° 

Bennett in his Catholic Footsteps in Old New York says that 
the opening bell was rung on September 14, while Wilson in his 
Memorial History of the City of New York, places the date one 
month later on October 14, 1684.2° Most writers, however, have 
been content to say merely that the school was opened in Gov- 
ernor Dongan’s time; a few giving the less general date for the 
opening of the school as 1685-6." 


Although the evidence is not conclusive the date given by Ben- 
nett and Wilson, namely, the fall of 1684, seems to be most in 
keeping with other available data. The point is of interest not 
only for its own sake, but also for the fact that upon it seems to 
hinge the determination as to which Jesuit Father we are in- 
debted for the founding of the school. 

Just as the names of three French Jesuits play the major role 
in the story of the first Catholic footsteps in New Amsterdam so 
do the names of three English Jesuits play the major role in the 
story of the first Catholic school in the City of New York. Yet, 
in spite of the fact that the work of the English Jesuits was 
chiefly in connection with the Latin school and the ministering to 
the Catholics in the City of New York and its environs,’ this 
was not their primary purpose in coming to the city. 


*Rev. J. F. X. O’Connor, S.J., “The Jesuit Missions in the United States,” 
Columbus Memorial Volume, p. 111, Published by the Joint Committee of 
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We are already familiar with the fact that when Governor Don- 
gan arrived in New York he brought with him the English Jesuit, 
Father Thomas Harvey, whose primary purpose in coming was to 
serve as Dongan’s chaplain. It is due to the situation which con- 
fronted Governor Dongan on his arrival that we owe the presence 
of his fellow Jesuits, Fathers Harrison and Gage in New York. 


The inhabitants of New York had for a long time been intensely 
dissatisfied with the Indian situation, their resentment having in- 
creased considerably during the lax regime of Governor Andros. 
It had long been apparent that the French Jesuits who came down 
from the Canadian Mission were succeeding in alienating the af- 
fection of the Five Nations from the English with the result that 
not only was much of the Indian trade being diverted to Canada, 
but many Indian families were persuaded to withdraw to Canada 
where they were settled in regular towns under the command of 
a fort and the tuition of missionaries.1* 

In spite of the fact that he had been ordered by the Duke to 
encourage these French Fathers, Dongan forbade the Five Nations 
to entertain them.1* Then, in order to conciliate the Indians and 
to counteract the activities of the French Jesuits, Dongan promised 
the Indians that he would build them a church upon a piece of land 
called Serachtague, lying upon the Hudson River about forty miles 
above Albany and, in addition, furnish them with English priests. 
Dongan made every effort to induce James to send over Jesuits 
from the English Province but without success. 


Impatient at the failure of the home government to cooperate 
with him and realizing the urgent need of replacing the French 
Jesuits by English priests, Dongan appealed to the English Jesuits 
in the Maryland Mission’® where he succeeded in securing the 
services of two English Jesuits for the Indian Mission in place of 


8William Smith, The History of the Province of New York, p. 36, Lon- 
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the French priests.17 We know from the Maryland Catalogue that 
Father Henry Harrison, S.J., was sent from the Maryland Mission 
and was in New York with Father Harvey from 1684 to 1690.18 

Father Henry Harrison although of an English family was born 
in New Netherland and for this reason it was considered that he 
would be able to do more good among the Dutch. In 1686 Fathers 
Harvey and Harrison were joined by Father Charles Gage, S.]J., 
of Norwich, who came from the Maryland Mission accompanied 
by two lay Brothers to aid in the work in the New York Mis- 
sion.!® Governor Dongan’s primary purpose in inviting the Eng- 
lish Jesuits was never carried out. The Jesuit Fathers were un- 
able to do missionary work among the Indians chiefly because of 
language difficulty. As a consequence they remained in the city 
and since, to quote Shea, “education has ever been the aim of the 
Society of Jesus these Fathers true to their mission opened a 
Latin school on the grounds now occupied by Trinity Church.” 

Burns in his history of the Catholic school system in the United 
States says it was probably Father Henry Harrison who reopened 
the school at the Governor’s instance** and many other historians 
have re-echoed this belief. Another writer believes it was the joint 
enterprise of Fathers Harrison and Gage.** If, however, we ac- 
cept the opening date of the school as the fall of 1684, obviously, 
the school must have been fairly well established at the time of 
Father Gage’s arrival. What seems most likely is that Father 
Harrison cooperated with Father Harvey in the undertaking, for 
in the last analysis, Father Harvey was Superior of the New York 
Mission, and, therefore, directly responsible for the work in the 
Mission. 


™R,. H. Clarke, “Honorable Thomas Dongan—Governor of New York,’ 
the Catholic World, September, 1869, Vol. IX, p. 775. 

*Henry Foley, S.J.. The Records of the English Province of the Society 
of Jesus, Vol. III, Part 1, p. 335, London, 1883. 

1. N. Phelps Stokes, Iconographs of Manhattan Island, Vol. IV, p. 324; 
John Gilmary Shea, The Catholic Churches of New York City, p. 23, New 
York, 1878. 

*R. H. Clarke, op. cit. 

“John Gilmary Shea, The Catholic Churches in New York City, pp. 24-25, 
New York, 1878. 

“Rev. J. A. Burns, The Catholic School System in the United States, 
p. 104, New York, 1908. 

*United States Catholic Historical Society, HtsrorIcAL RECORDS AND 
Stupies, Vol. II, p. 432.. 
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Since catalogues containing courses of study were at this time 
virtually unknown, we have no record of the curriculum of the 
Latin school. Nevertheless, in the light of our knowledge of the 
history and principles of Jesuit education, it is perfectly safe to 
assume that the Jesuit Fathers teaching in the New York school 
followed as closely as their limited facilities permitted the plan 
laid down by their Order. 

In 1599 the fifth and sixth General Congregations of the Society 
of Jesus adopted a system of education, which was essentially a 
method of teaching and learning, known as the “Ratio Atque 
Instituto Studiorum.”** This code known in brief as the Ratio 
Studiorum formed the basis of all Jesuit education and remained 
unchanged until 1832, when it was partially revised. The Ratio 
Studiorum as developed in 1599 divided the curricula into two 
branches, thus providing for a lower and higher college. It is in 
all likelihood the curriculum of the lower college or the collegium 
inferiorum, as it was more commonly called, that the Latin school 
followed. 

The collegium inferiorum usually offered a five or six-year course, 
which was divided into the following classes, Lower Grammar, 
Middie Grammar, Upper Grammar, Humanities and Rhetoric; the 
student spending a year in each class and sometimes two in the 
last or Rhetoric class. The studies were for the great part literary, 
classical languages being the staple subjects. The whole course 
corresponded roughly, as Schwickerath points out, to the classical 
course in our modern high school and part of college. History and 
geography were taught but were treated as accessories or comple- 
ments of the literary studies.*° 

With these facts in mind one can safely agree with Burns and 
Cassidy when they say that doubtless the classics were taught in 
the Latin school established by the Jesuit Fathers in New York. 
The last named writers are of the opinion that probably the 


“For a complete exposition of the Ratio Studiorum see Robert Schwicke- 
rath, S.J., Jesuit Education: Its History and Principles Viewed in the Light 
of Modern Educational Problems, St. Louis, Mo., 1903; Rev. Eugene Magev- 
eny, The Jesuits as Educators, New York, The Cathedral Library Ass., 1899; 
Thomas Hughes, Loyola and the Educational System of the Jesuits, London, 
1906. 

“Robert Schwickerath, Jesuit Education: Its History and Principles 
Viewed in the Light of Modern Educational Problems, pp. 118-120, St. Louis, 
Mo., 1903. 
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elementary branches were also taught.2® The Jesuit Fathers did 
not as a rule teach the elementary branches. However, in special 
cases permission could be obtained from the General for opening 
elementary classes (classis abecedariorum). It is, therefore, quite 
probable that the Jesuit Fathers teaching in the only Catholic 
school in the City of New York should find it necessary and ad- 
visable to teach the rudiments to the young Catholic children who 
otherwise could not attend their school. 

That the Jesuit Fathers in Colonial America did not abandon 
the high standards set by the Jesuit colleges in Europe is known. 
Even as early as 1686 Fathers Harrison and Gage, teaching in the 
Latin school could find the school established in the Maryland 
Mission, from whence they had come, a source of inspiration. The 
Maryland annual letter to the English Provincial in 1681 notes 
with quiet pride that “Four years ago a school of humanities was 
opened by our Society in the center of the country (Newtown), 
directed by two of the Fathers; and the native youth applying 
themselves assiduously to study, made good progress; Maryland 
and the recently established school sent two boys to St. Omers** 
who yielded in ability to few Europeans.”*8 


One feels that Fathers Harvey, Harrison and Gage would have 
accepted it as a matter of course that it should be the students of 
St. Francis Xavier’s, a Jesuit College in the City of New York, 
who enacted the first Latin Play, in the original Latin, ever pro- 
duced in America, which was produced, as part of the commemora- 
tion of the Golden Jubilee of the college in 1887, by its Rhetoric 
Class, under the direction of C. J. Clifford, S.J. It was again 
acted by the students at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, more 
than two hundred years after the closing of the first Jesuit Latin 
School in the City of New York.”® 


*Rev. J. A. Burns, The Catholic School System in the United States, 
p. 104, New York, 1908; Francis Patrick Cassidy, Catholic College Founda- 
tion and Development in the United States, p. 8, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., 1924. 

“St. Omer—a college established by Jesuits in Belgium for the education 
of the Catholic youth of English speaking countries. 

*Henry Foley, S.J., Records of English Province Society of Jesus, Vol. III, 
p. 394, London, 1878. 

*The “Two Captives,” by Plautus (in the Original Latin), presented by 
the students of the College of St. Francis Xavier, New York, October 19-20, 
1893, at the World’s Fair, Chicago. 
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No record has been kept of the number of students who at- 
tended this first Jesuit school, but that the sons of many prominent 
men in the city attended is known from the contents of a letter 
written by the famous Jacob Leisler, a merchant in the city of 
whom we shall hear further, to the Governor of Massachusetts 
on August 13, 1689. Leisler wrote as follows: “I have formerly 
urged to inform your Honor the Coll. Dongan in his time did 
erect a Jesuite College upon cullour to learn latine to the Judges 
West, Mr. Graham, Judge Palmer and John Tudor did contribute 
their sons for some time, but no body imitating them the college 
vanished.’’°® McGucken, to prove the same point, namely, that 
prominent men sent their sons to the Jesuit school, quotes a frag- 
ment of another letter supposed to be from Leisler written ap- 
parently about June, 1690: “... then I told him (one of the men 
he is accusing of being too well affected to the Papists) that he 
did contribute not with silver gold or precious stones to this city, 
but he with Judge Palmer and Graham offered their sons to it who 
went twyce daily to be instructed by that hellish breede of 
Jesuits.”*! These letters seem to indicate that not only Catholic 
but also Protestant students attended the Latin school. 


As was the custom in Jesuit schools of the time, no fees were 
charged and as Foley records in his Records of the English 
Province, the New York Mission existed solely upon alms.** But 
the number of Catholics on whom the Mission and school could 
depend for support were few indeed. In 1687 as has already been 
noted, Governor Dongan could acknowledge the presence of only a 
“few Catholics” in the city and in a still later report on the 
Province of New York he wrote, “I believe for these seven years 
past there has not come over into this province twenty English, 
Scotch or Irish families.’’%* 

There are records, however, of the fact that sixty pounds was 
appropriated yearly for the maintenance of the two priests who 


*Rev. J. R. Bayley, A Brief Sketch of the Early History of the Catholic 
Church on the Island of New York, p. 31, New York, 1870. 

Ww. J. McGucken, S.J., The Jesuits and Education, p. 56, Milwaukee, 
1932. 

“Henry Foley, S.J., Records of the English Province of Society of Jesus, 
Vol. VII, Part 1, Historical Introduction CLI, London, 1883. 

SE. B. O'Callaghan, The Documentary History of the State of New York, 
p. 103, Albany, 1850. 
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attended Governor Dongan.** In addition, Governor Dongan at- 
tempted to secure permanent assistance for the Latin school by 
requesting James to grant for the school’s maintenance the land 
known at various times by the name of the Governor’s, Duke’s, 
or King’s Farm, the products or rents of which were part of the 
revenues of the office of Governor. The Earl of Bellemont in a 
letter to the Lords of Trade notes the fact “that in Colonel Don- 
gan’s time, he, to make his court to King James, desires this farm 
might be appropriated to the maintenance of a Jesuit school; but 
King James (bigot tho’ he was) refused saying he would not have 
his Governors deprived of their convenience.”*® 

There may have been another reason for James’ refusal to 
endow the Latin school. By the death of Charles II, in 1685, 
James, Duke of York, became James II, King of England, and as 
a result the status of New York was changed from a proprietary 
Colony to that of a royal province under the administration of 
the Committee of Trades and Plantations. The influence of 
this Committee was soon apparent, for, in his new instructions to 
Governor Dongan in 1686, James inserted the following clause: 
“And we doe further direct that noe schoolmaster bee henceforth 
permitted to come from England to keep school within Our Prov- 
ince of New York without the license of the said Archbishop of 
Canterbury; And that noe other person now there or that shall 
come from other parts, bee admitted to keep school without your 
license first had.’’3* 

“This instruction,” says Brodhead, “was the policy of the 
Church of England influencing the Plantation Committee and not 
that of James the Second, who had never before interfered with 
schoolmasters in New York of all denominations.”*8 Whether or 
not James submitted Dongan’s request to the Committee is un- 
known, but it is conceivable that James’ refusal to grant the de- 
sired endowment to the Latin school was influenced by his knowl- 
edge of this Anglican Committee’s attitude toward “Popish Priests 
and Jesuits.” 


“J. R. Brodhead, History of the State of New York, Vol. I, p. 641. 

*®New York Colonial Manuscripts, Vol. IV, p. 490. 

“John H. Kennedy, Thomas Dongan, Governor of New York, p. 32, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 1930. 

"New York Colonial Documents, Vol. III, 372. 

*J. R. Brodhead, History of the State of New York, Vol. Il, p. 454, foot- 
note, New York, 1871. 
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Nevertheless, lack of support was not the primary cause of the 
closing of the Latin school. Only in a soil nourished by religious 
freedom had this Jesuit school, like other Jesuit schools which were 
to come, been able to take root and flourish. It was inevitable that 
when the political wind veered bringing in its wake an era of 
religious intoleration and persecution, the Latin school should be 
unable to withstand the storm. 

For a long time now the people in the City of New York had 
been dissatisfied with the state of affairs. Although the Gover- 
nor had made no attempt to flaunt his religion in the face of the 
predominately Calvinist population, worshipping privately together 
with the few Catholics in the city in a small room set aside for 
this purpose in the Fort, the populace strongly resented the fact 
that their Governor was a “Papist.’°® Still more did they resent 
the fact that several of Dongan’s appointees to official positions 
were Catholics. Smith sums up the situation by saying, “The 
people of Long Island who were disappointed in their expectation 
of mighty boons, promised by the Governor on his arrival were 
become his personal enemies, and in a word the whole body of the 
people trembled for the Protestant cause.’’4° 

Nor was the situation improved, as might have been expected, 
when in 1688 James decided to joir: the Province of New York to 
the Dominion of England, recalling Governor Dongan, and on 
March 23, 1688, appointed Sir Edmund Andros to be Governor 
General of the whole “Territory and Dominion of New England 
in America,’’*' for although the change meant the removal of the 
Catholic Governor the people of New York could find no satisfac- 
tion in this “miserable union.” Dongan retired to a farm he had 
purchased in Hempstead intending to return to England in Sep- 
tember. However, in this interim the changing political situation 
in England was again to bear directly on the fate of the Catholics 
in the City of New York and, consequently, to affect the destiny 
of the Latin school. 


Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, History of New York in the Seventeenth 
Century, Vol. II, pp. 333, 376. 

“William Smith, The History of the Province of New York, p. 58, Lon- 
don, 1757. 

"J. G. Wilson, The Memorial History of New York, Vol. I, p. 434, New 
York, 1892. 
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When the news of the downfall of James II in 1688 and the 
landing of William of Orange in England reached the colony, the 
dissatisfaction of the people culminated in what is known to history 
as “‘Leisler’s Rebellion.” Leisler, a wealthy merchant in the city, 
fanatically opposed to Catholicism, seized the reins of the govern- 
ment and immediately raised the cry of ““No Popery.” All Catho- 
lics were disarmed and everyone who refused to acknowledge the 
rule of Leisler was accused of being a “Papist.”” Governor Don- 
gan, patron of the Latin school, was forced to flee and sought 
refuge on a ship in the harbor. 

At this time, only the two Jesuits, Father Thomas Harvey and 
Father Henry Harrison were in the city, Father Gage having left 
New York in 1687, and they just barely managed to escape 
Leisler’s hands. Father Harrison finally reached Europe thank- 
ful to be alive, for the ship on which he had sailed was captured 
and robbed by Dutch pirates while en route.4* Father Harvey 
remained in hiding for a time in the city, sheltered by friends,** 
until he was able to escape and by devious means reach the Mary 
land Mission.*# 

Thus, with the flight of Fathers Harvey and Harrison ended the 
first attempt of the Society of Jesus to establish a Catholic school 
in the City of New York. Two mementos today remind the in- 
habitants of the city of the founders of this first Jesuit Latin 
school. In the lobby of the Custom House is erected a tablet bear- 
ing the following inscription: “Within Fort James, Located on 
This Site the Sacrifice of the Mass was Offered in 1683 in the 


“United States Catholic Historical Society, HistoricaL REcorps AND STup- 
1Es, Vol. I, p. 36, New York. 

“There is a letter extant from which we learn that a Mr. Pinhorn was 
charged several years later with harboring and entertaining one Smith, a 
Jesuit, in his house for three or four months, to which he replied that the 
said Jesuit had not been in his house above three weeks or a month. (See 
New York Colonial Manuscripts, Vol. IV, p. 398.) The identity of this 
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Fathers often assumed aliases in times of religious persecution, Father Har- 
vey, for example, being also known as Barton. Bennett and Hughes believe 
that Father John Smith who has been described as a “good-humored man” 
was the name assumed by Father Harvey, while the Reverend Wm. P. 
Treacy in his Old Catholic Maryland and Its Early Jesuit Missionaries, 
p. 170, states that John Smith was the alias assumed by Father Henry 
Harrison. 

“William Harper Bennett, Catholic Footsteps in Old New York, p. 191, 
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Governor’s Residence by the Reverend Thomas Harvey, S.J., 
Chaplain to Governor Thomas Dongan.’** It is entirely fitting 
that the bronze tablet erected in St. Peter’s church in memory of 
Thomas Dongan should bear as its concluding dedication: 
“Founder of Latin Schools under Catholic Auspices and 
Teachers.’’46 

More than a century was to elapse before the Jesuits were again 
to attempt to found one of their educational institutions in the 


City of New York. 
“William H. Bennett, Handbook to Catholic Historical New York City, 


p. 8, New York, 1927. 
“Tbid., p. 59. 





CHAPTER III 
THE CENTURY INTERVAL 


One has but to consider the religious situation prevailing in New 
York during this period to find inherent within it the causes for 
this century interval between Jesuit schools. The Leisler regime, 
short-lived itself, ushered in an era of religious persecution which 
was to last until after the American Revolution. 

As soon as Leisler gained control of the government he held a 
convention on June 26, 1689, in the city at which he advised, “That 
no papist be suffered to come into ye fort; let not ye warning given 
that day ye Majesties was proclaimed be soon forgotten by ye.’”? 
Although Leisler’s government was soon overturned when in 1691 
Henry Sloughter, the Royal Governor arrived in New York and 
executed Leisler and his son-in-law Mulbourne,? religious tolera- 
tion which had characterized the government under Governor Don- 
gan did not return. In May, 1691, the first assembly which con- 
vened after the Leisler revolution, passed the first of a series of 
oppressive legislature against Catholics. “No person professing 
faith in God by Jesus Christ shall be disturbed or questioned for 
different opinions in Religion, if he do not disturb the public peace, 
provided always that nothing herein mentioned as contained shall 
extend to give liberty for any person of the Romish religion to 
exercise their manner of worship contrary to the laws of their 
Majesty’s Kingdom of England.’ 

It is interesting to note that Father Harvey was again in New 
York at the time this law went into effect. In 1690 he returned 
to the city under the alias of Thomas Barton, by which name 
he had been known in England, and posing as a tutor in a private 
family secretly ministered to the New York Catholics.4 He re- 


1New York Colonial Documents, Vol. III, p. 589. 

“United States Catholic Historical Society, HistoricaL Recorps AND STup- 
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mained in New York for three years (the Catalogue, 1690-1693, 
reports Thomas Barton as in New York and alone)® and then was 
once more forced to flee the city due to the influence of Governor 
Fletcher’s wife. The Catalogue of the Society reports him as 
being once more in New York in 1696 in which year he perman- 
ently left New York for the Maryland Mission where he died some 
time after.® 

The Maryland letter to the English Provincial in 1696 throws 
additional light on Father Harvey’s second sojourn in New York, 
and, therefore, warrants quoting at length. The letter reads: 

Here (meaning the New York Mission) one of Ours spent 
seven years, before the end of the third year he was forced to 
leave for a time to pacify the wife of the Governor sent down 
by the Prince of Orange. He was driven out, not on the 
score of religion, but because as was alleged, there was danger 
of his drawing many into the allegiance of his rightful 
sovereign James. He came to Maryland, but under the pre- 
text of teaching the sons of a certain wealthy merchant who 
was not unfriendly to the Catholic religion and at the urgent 
request of all English inhabitants, he returned taking with 
him a missioner from Virginia.* 

Father Harvey’s work in New York remained fresh in the 
minds of the inhabitants for some time. “Ten years passed,” 
says Bennett, “since Father Harvey’s Latin school, yet the 
dominies were still talking about the awful menace to the 
Protestant religion.” He cites a letter written in 1698 by one of 
these dominies to the Classis of Amsterdam. ‘“‘The Jesuits had 
already built a school here under the pretense to teach the youth 
the Latin language to which some even of the most influential had 
already sent their children; and our Church bell was tolled about 
8 o'clock in the morning when the school began.’’® 

The fears of the dominies were soon allayed. In 1700 the 
General Assembly passed an act which although meant as a threat 
to drive the French Catholics from work among the Iroquois, thus 
weakening the power of the French in the western and north- 


"Ibid., footnote, p. 151. 
*I. N. Phelps, [conographs of Manhattan Island, Vol. IV, p. 324, 1932. 
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western part of the province, served at the same time to eliminate 
any possibility of another Jesuit school being opened as long as it 
remained in force. The act ordered all Jesuits and priests to de- 
part before November, 1700 “. . . on penalty to suffer perpetual 
imprisonment and if any person being so sentenced and actually 
imprisoned shall break prison and make escape he shall suffer such 
pains of death, penalties and forfeiture as in the case of felony.’’® 

Another law was passed to safeguard the enforcement of the 
Anti-Jesuit act which provided that ‘‘anyone who harbored a 
priest or gave him a night’s shelter was punishable by a heavy fine 
and the pillory.’”° In addition, to make sure that no political pres- 
sure could be brought to bear against future members of the 
Assembly, thereby insuring, so they thought, the permanence of 
these laws against Jesuits and Papists, the Assembly in 1701 
passed yet another law declaring that, “All Papists and Papish 
recusants are prohibited from voting for members of the assembly 
or any office whatsoever from thenceforth and forever.”™ 

In spite of these Anti-Catholic laws the Protestant elements 
haunted by the fear of Catholicism were not satisfied. Their re- 
sentment, only temporarily allayed, lay smoldering ready to burst 
into flame upon little or no provocation. In 1741 this hysteria 
broke forth in connection with the so called Negro Plot and 
culminated in the hanging of John Ury, a non-juring Protestant 
schoolmaster who was taken to be a Catholic; the whole affair 
“reawakening a holy horror of Popery which prevailed down to 
the Revolution.”?” 

It is difficult to ascertain how many Catholics remained in the 
city during this period of religious intoleration. The laws against 
Catholics were so stringently enforced that it is more than probable 
that many Catholics were forced to disclaim their Faith in public.’* 
The difficulty is further augmented by the fact that Protestants 


*United States Catholic Historical Society, HisroricAL RECoRDS AND STuD- 
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were loath to acknowledge that their city harbored Catholics. In 
a letter written to Governor Fletcher who had asked how many 
Catholics there were in the city, the Mayor acknowledged the 
presence of only nine Catholics.’ 

Four years after the Negro Plot, notwithstanding the presence 
of a number of French and Spanish Catholic prisoners of war in 
the city, the Reverend Jennes wrote from Philadelphia to the 
Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, “There is not in New York the least trace of 
Popery.”?5 There were so few Catholics in New York at this 
time that William Smith in his History of the Province of New 
York writing on the religious state of the province in 1757 makes 
no mention of Catholic residents in the city.*® 

Guilday quotes a paragraph from an Account of Condition of 
Catholic Religion in English Colonies of America sent by Bishop 
Challoner, the English Vicar Apostolic, to the Reverend Dr. Stoner 
some time after 1763 which gives us a clear picture of the pre- 
vailing religious situation : 

Now coming to the rich and populous province of New 
England and New York one may find a Catholic lere and 
there, but they have no opportunity of practising their re- 
ligion as no priests visit them, and if we are to judge of the 
future from the present conditions of the inhabitants, there 
is not much likelihood that Catholic priests will be permitted 
to enter these provinces, for the reason that the majority of 
the inhabitants are strict Presbyterians or belong to other sects 
which are likewise most bitterly opposed to Catholicism.!* 


Nor was this dire situation confined to New England and New 
York. In Maryland, the seat of Catholicism in America, Cassidy 
tells us the Test Oath drove the Catholic schoolmaster from the 
country; Catholics were excluded from school-management since 
all the trustees had to be Protestants. We are informed that all 
teachers were required by law to be members of the Church of 
England, and that a fine of forty shillings a day was declared 
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against any Catholic father employing any but a Protestant teacher 
or tutor to instruct his child. Furthermore, a forfeit of one hun- 
dred pounds was demanded of any person sending his child abroad 
to be educated in the Catholic faith.'® 

To be sure attempts were made to evade these Anti-Catholic 
laws. In Maryland wealthy Catholics sent their sons abroad 
under assumed names. In New York, where the educational prob- 
lem was less acute due to the smaller number of Catholic in- 
habitants, we find it stated that the intrepid German Jesuit, Father 
Ferdinand Steinmeyr, known as “Father Farmer” in the American 
Mission, several years before the American Revolution braving 
the chance of arrest and making occasional visits to New York in 
disguise in order to celebrate Mass for the few Catholics in the 
city.!® 

The American Revolution changed all this. Bishop Challoner’s 
pessimistic prophecy “that there is not much liklihood that Catholic 
priests will be permitted to enter these provinces” was not to be 
fulfilled. Yet the change in sentiment was not effected immediately 
in New York. 


In April, 1777, there met in Kingston, New York, a convention 
to adopt a Constitution for the State of New York which decided 
in spite of the opposition of John Jay, an ardent opponent of 
Catholicism that “The free toleration of religion profession and 
worship without discrimination and preference shall forever here- 
after be allowed within the State to all mankind.’”’2° However, 
this clause did not immediately affect Catholics. It was not until 
after the peace was signed that the status of Catholicism in New 
York was radically changed. 

Historians attribute this change in attitude to the happy effects 
of the alliance with France, a Catholic country. As one writer 


“Francis Patrick Cassidy, Catholic College Foundations and Development 
in the United States, p. 9, Catholic University of America, Washington, 
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points out, the influence of the French officers of both the army 
and navy did much to dispel prejudice. The people began to feel 
that the Church to which Rochambeau, LaFayette, DeGrasse, 
Vandreuil, Kasciusko and Pulaski, belonged was socially and poli- 
tically respectable and not antagonistic to American freedom.”! It 
was not until 1784, however, that an express act of the Legislature 
of New York repealed the Act of 1700 against Jesuits and priests, 
and not until 1806 that the last intolerant clause** in the New York 
State Constitution was repealed giving Catholics absolute religious 
freedom and political equality.** 

Not only did the American Revolution effect the recognition of 
Catholicism, but it also brought about a reorganization of the 
Catholic Church in America which was to influence the cause of 
Jesuit education in the City of New York. Up to the time of the 
Revolution the Catholic Church in America had been under the 
jurisdiction of the Vicar Apostolic in London. When the inde- 
pendence of the Colonies was an established fact, the Pope in 1784 
appointed the Reverend John Carroll as Prefect Apostolic of the 
thirteen original Colonies, all of which constituted one diocese. In 
1789 he was appointed first Bishop of Baltimore.** 


Two of the most pressing problems which confronted the Pre- 
fect Apostolic were, first, the task of supplying the vast diocese 
with priests, and secondly, the urgent need for providing the 
rapidly increasing Catholic population with Catholic education. In 
the solution of both these problems the Jesuit Fathers, in their 
capacity of both priests and teachers were to play a major role. 
Unfortunately, the Society of Jesus had since 1773 been passing 
through parlous times. 

After an existence of two and a half centuries, the Society of 
Jesus found itself enmeshed in a conspiracy of enmity, both 


“The Early History of the Catholic Church on the Island of New York,” 
the Catholic World, January 1870, Vol. X, p. 515. 

"This clause which was repealed in 1806 had required “that all subjects 
of this State shall take an oath of allegiance to the State and abjure and 
renounce allegiance and subjection to all and every foreign King, Prince 
or Potentate in matters ecclesiastical as well as civil.” Obviously no 
Catholic could in conscience take such an oath and consequently up to 
a Catholics were barred from citizenship and the right to hold public 
office. 

*Peter Guilday, The Life and Time: of John Carroll, p. 247, New York, 
1922. 

*Ibid., Preface. 
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clerical and secular. Pope Clement XIV, under political pressure 
from France, Spain, Portugal, and several of the minor states, on 
August 16, 1773, issued a Brief declaring the Society to be sup- 
pressed canonically. The carrying-out of the provisions of the 
Papal Brief was left to the discretion of the individual Bishops, 
and actually the Jesuits were never suppressed in either Russia or 
in Prussia.”® 

By 1814 conditions had changed, and on August 7 of that year 
Pope Pius VII issued the Bull “Sollicitudo’”’ which restored to the 
Jesuits in Russia their canonical status. The Superior or Vicar 
General had already been allowed to take the title of General by 
the Brief ‘“Catholicae fidei” of March 7, 1801, and by the Bull of 
1814 the General in Russia acquired universal jurisdiction through- 
out the entire Society. Thus the continuity of the Society of Jesus 
was never broken.”® 


The suppression of the Society had effected the Jesuits in the 
Maryland Mission far less severely than it had their European 
brethren. The Maryland Jesuits were in the unique position of 
being the sole representatives of the Catholic Church in the 
Colonies and, therefore, did not suffer the loss of property en- 
joined by the Brief of Suppression. In fact the years following 
the Suppression found the Maryland Jesuits laboring among the 
Catholics in the community as heretofore. Nevertheless, the sup- 
pression of the Society meant that no new members could be ad- 
mitted into the Order and, inasmuch as many of the Jesuit Fathers 
were already well past the prime of life, it was evident that the 
Society would soon cease to exist in America. 

The ex-Jesuits in America had never lost hope that the Society 
would be restored to its former canonical existence and had fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the Order in Russia with much interest. On 
April 25, 1803, a joint letter was sent to Bishop Carroll who was 
himself an ex-Jesuit,** from applicants, ex-Jesuits or otherwise 
for admission into the Society by aggregation to Russia.2* The 


*Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XIV, pp. 96, 99. 

Thomas Hughes, S.J., History of the Society of Jesus in North America, 
Documents, Vol. I, Part 2, p. 816, New York, 1910. 

“Bishop Carroll was a member of the famous Carroll family of Maryland. 
He received his education at St. Omer’s, then entered the Society of Jesus, 
and was employed at Liege when the Brief of Suppression came in 1773. 

*Thomas Hughes, S.J., History of the Society of Jesus in North America, 
Documents, Vol. I, Part 2, p. 816, New York, 1910. 
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request met with the approval of Father Gabriel Gruber, General 
of the Society of Jesus in Russia and in 1805 the Maryland 
Fathers were allowed to unite themselves with the Russian Prov- 
ince. In the same year Robert Molyneux was appointed Superior 
of the restored Society of Jesus in the United States.”® 

In this interim, while the Maryland Jesuits were seeking to re- 
gain their former status, the Catholic population had been increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds due chiefly to Irish and German immigra- 
tion after the Revolution, with the result that the vast diocese be- 
came far too unwieldy for Bishop Carroll to administer unaided. 
On April 8, 1808, Pope Pius VII sent his Bull raising the See of 
Baltimore to the dignity of an archbishopric, with Bishop Carroll 
as its first Archbishop, and erecting four suffragan bishoprics at 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Bardstown, Kentucky.®® In 
the same year the Reverend Luke Concanen of the Order of St. 
Dominic was named the first Bishop of the Diocese of New York 
which comprised at that time what is now the State of New York 
and the eastern part of New Jersey. 

The City of New York in which we are particularly interested, 
had been the recipient of much of the Catholic immigration. In 
1785 Father Farmer had estimated the Catholic population of the 
city to be 200. The Reverend James H. McGean investigating the 
early baptismal records of St. Peter’s, the first church, tells us that 
for the year 1787 there could not have been more than 400 Catho- 
lics in the city and that in the next two years there might have 
been 200 more.*? 

No accurate statistics exist for this period,®* but an investigator 
of the Catholic population of the diocese of New York tells us that 
according to the St. Peter’s Baptismal Register, counting 313 
Catholics for each baptismal, there were in St. Peter’s parish in 
the City of New York the following number of Catholics: 1790— 
1,000; 1800—1,300; 1802—4,460; 1810—15,500.** Griffith in his 


“Peter Guilday, The Life and Times of John Carroll, pp. 352, 551, New 
York, 1922. 

*John Carroll Brent, Biographical Sketch of the Most Rev. John Carroll, 
p. 201, Baltimore, 1863. 

“United States Catholic Historical Society, HisrorIcAL RECORDS AND STUDIES, 
Vol. I, p. 97. 

“The first Catholic Directory was published in 1817. 

United States Catholic Historical Society, HisToRICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES, 


Vol. I, p. 348. 
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Annals of Baltimore states that there were in New York in 1807, 
14,000 Catholics, a large part of whom were refugees from St. 
Domingo and other islands. 

This, then, was the situation which confronted Archbishop 
Carroll in the City of New York in the year 1808. There were 
about 14,000 Catholic inhabitants. There was one Church (St. 
Peter’s), a graveyard, and a parish school with about 100 pupils 
which would have ceased to exist had it not been for the fact that 
in 1806 Francis Cooper, the first Catholic to be elected to the New 
York Assembly, succeeded in securing public funds for its sup- 
port.** When we consider that “practically all schools set up in 
the English colonies prior to 1800 were religious in the sense that 
denominational doctrines were supposed to be taught along with 
secular knowledge,”*® we can appreciate why Archbishop Carroll 
considered it of such vital importance to provide adequate Catholic 
education for his flock. 

It has been aptly said that whenever in the early history of New 
York the Catholics needed assistance one of the Society of Jesus 
was sent to their aid. When Archbishop Carroll received word 
that the newly appointed Bishop Concanen’s journey from Europe 
would be delayed and that he was, therefore, authorized to appoint 
a Vicar General, he, like Governor Dongan before him, turned to 
the Jesuits in the Maryland Mission for the solution of his prob- 
lem. They did not fail him. 

On May 7, 1808, Father Anthony Kohlmann, S.J., of the Mary- 
land Mission wrote to Father William Strickland, S.J., the English 
Procurator as follows: “Our Rt. Reverend Bishop Carroll has 
thought proper to send me in the capacity of Rector of this Con- 
gregation and Vicar General of this Diocese till the arrival of the 
Rt. Reverend Luke Concanen, Bishop of New York. The Con- 
gregation chiefly consists of Irish, some hundreds of French and 
as many Germans in all according to the common estimate of 
14,000 souls. Reverend Father Fenwick a young Father of our 
Society has been sent along with me. ... I have brought along 
with me four young masters of our Society to erect a College in 


“Peter Guilday, The Life and Times of John Carroll, p. 795, New York, 
1922. 

“Rev. J. A. Burns, The Catholic School System in the United States, p. 
151, New York, 1908. 
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this city, and with the divine assistance, I hope we shall succeed.”’*® 

Thus, more than a hundred years after the closing of the Latin 
school, at the end of a century interval which saw the forces of 
religious freedom triumph over the spirit of religious intoleration 
which had dominated it for the greater part, we find members of 
the Society of Jesus attempting a second time to establish a Jesuit 
College in the City of New York. 


*United States Catholic Historical Society, Histor1cAL RECORDS AND STUDIES, 
Vol. IV, p. 333. 








CHAPTER IV 
THE New YorK LITERARY INSTITUTION 


Towards the close of the year 1808, Father Anthony Kohlmann, 
S.J., arrived in New York to take over the duties of Vicar Gen- 
eral and Administrator of the diocese in the absence of Bishop 
Concanen. About forty years old at the time, energetic, endowed 
with a keen intellect and splendid executive ability, he was 
eminently fitted for the task before him.t His first efforts were 
directed toward providing Catholic education for the Catholics in 
the city and the adjoining territory.*. Soon after his arrival Father 
Kohlmann together with his co-worker Father Benedict Fenwick, 
S.J., and the four scholastics, Adam Marshall, James Redmond, 
James Wallace and William White who had accompanied him, 
established The New York Literary Institution as the college 
was called.* 

On December 3, 1808, Archbishop Carroll wrote to Father 
Strickland as follows: “I have sent Mr. Kohlmann to New York 
where a zealous pastor was much wanted and he is accompanied by 
a countryman of my own, lately ordained and out of his novitiate, 
of great promise and with four scholastics who have begun a 
school from which much good is expected.”* From its very be- 
ginning the school fulfilled all the hopes of its founders. 

The school was begun in a rented house in Mulberry Street 
fronting the ground on which a new Cathedral was being built, 
but it was soon moved to Broadway for it quickly outgrew its 


‘Father Anthony Kohlmann had entered the Jesuit novitiate in the restored 
Russian Province in 1803 and had been sent the following year by Father 
Thaddeus Brzozowski, Superior of the Russian Province, to take part in the 
restoration of the Society of Jesus in America. 

*Guilday points out that a slight misunderstanding arose with Bishop 
Concanen “when the energetic Kohlmann in his desire to provide Catholic 
education in the city founded the New York Literary Institution,’ for it 
seems that the step had been undertaken without the Bishop’s knowledge 
and consent. However, it was supposed that Archbishop Carroll finally 
explained the matter to the Bishop’s satisfaction. 

*William J. McGucken, S.J., The Jesuits and Education, p. 71, Milwaukee, 
1932. 

“United States Catholic Historical Society, HisroricaL REcoRDS AND STUD- 
tes, Vol. IV, p, 333. 
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quarters. When Father Kohlmann wrote to the Archbishop after 
the Christmas of 1808 he already had seventeen pupils, and by the 
following July, 1809, we find him writing, “It now consists of 
about thirty-five of the most respectable children of the city, 
Catholic as well as Protestant. Four are boarding at our house 
and in all probability we shall have seven or eight boarders next 
August.’ 


Two months later Archbishop Carroll forwarded the favorable 
report to Father Charles Plowden at Stonyhurst, England, that 
“Messrs. Kohlmann and Benedict Fenwick with four scholastics 
have already produced much happy fruits by introducing exercises 
of piety, sodalities, establishing an extensive academy, etc.’”® 

From the very first, Father Kohlmann had the foresight to 
realize that New York was destined to become a great metropolis 
to which thousands of Catholics would be attracted, and that a 
more suitable building was needed to house the New York 
Literary Institution which he felt was to become a great college. 

Through the efforts of two of his friends, Andrew Morris and 
Cornelius Heeney, a new site for a college was purchased in 
March, 1810, for $13,000, the title remaining in the hands of 
Messrs. Morris and Heeney.* The purchase consisted of three 
lots later made into two blocks by the opening of Madison Avenue, 
and comprised the land between Fourth and Fifth Avenues and 
Fiftieth and Fifty-first Streets. The school was opened there in 
the old Lylburn manor house, which stood on the property, the 
present site of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, but then just opposite the 
old Elgin Botanical Garden.’ To the inhabitants of the city at that 
time, the new site was located about four miles into the country 
since the city proper extended much below our present Fourteenth 
Street. 

With its removal to the “country” the school changed its charac- 
ter and became a boarding school. At Mulberry Street and at 


5J. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., “Rev. Anthony Kohlmann, S.J.” Catholic His- 
torical Review, 1918, Vol. IV (Old Series), p. 44. 

*United States Catholic Historical Society, HisroricaAL RECORDS AND STuD- 
1ES, Vol. IV, p, 333. 

*Thomas Hughes, S.J., History of the Society of Jesus in North America, 
Vol. I, Part 1, p. 357 (Documents), New York, 1910. 

®United States Catholic Historical Society, HistoricAL REcorDs AND STUD- 
1Es, Vol. IV, p. 334. 
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Broadway although the school had housed boarding pupils, as has 
been noted, it had been primarily a day school. It is probable in 
view of the dire poverty of the Church in New York at that time 
that fees were charged. We know that Father Kohlmann con- 
templated presenting a petition to the legislature for permission to 
hold a lottery’® in order to secure funds for the college. 

The accounts of the New York Literary Institution published in 
secondary sources do not tell us what constituted the full cur- 
riculum of the college. We know, however, from Father Kohl- 
mann’s letter to Father Strickland that at least Latin, Greek, 
French, English, Mathematics and, perhaps, Spanish were taught 
and we can be certain that the Jesuit Fathers were governed by 
the Ratio Studiorum as developed in 1599.1! In addition, we have 
another source of information supplied by McGucken who has 
described the curriculum of the Jesuit College at Georgetown for 
this period, which he says was that of the typical Jesuit Latin 
School. It is very probable that the curriculum of the New York 
Literary Institution closely paralleled that of Georgetown, since it, 
too, was a typical Jesuit Latin school. 


At Georgetown, at about this time, McGucken, quoting from 
the prospectus of 1814, tells us that besides English, French, Latin, 
Greek and all the other branches of classical education, the students 
were taught “Sacred and Profane History, Geography, use of 
Globes, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Astronomy, Fluxions and other 
parts of Mathematics, in general comprising a complete and 
regular course.”?? 

The school was under the immediate supervision of Father 
Benedict Fenwick, S.J., and teaching under him were the Scholas- 
tics. Father Kohlmann did not teach at the college being much 
occupied with his duties in the city. He made it a practice, how- 
ever, to go to the school in the “country” from Mulberry Street 
every Saturday and stay overnight and used to regret that the 


*It is known that Georgetown College charged fees at this time. 

*Lotteries were a common occurrence in those days. Both Union College 
and Columbia College made use of this procedure for obtaining money. 

“United States Catholic Historical Society, HistorIcAL RECORDS AND STUD- 
1Es, Vol. IV, p. 335. 

“William J. McGucken, S.J., The Jesuits and Education, p. 71, Milwaukee, 
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distance was so great that he could not make more frequent 
visits.}4 

The school was very dear to Father Kohlmann’s heart, he taking 
particular pride in its excellent reputation and the scholarship of 
its teachers. Writing of the college in August, 1810, he said, 
“Everyone thinks that if the reputation of the house is kept up 
it will in a short time rival any college in the country. . . We have 
the finest set of globes in America.” 

It is doubtful whether any group of students in the country 
could have had more able instructors than those attending the New 
York Literary Institution. Father Benedict Fenwick, S.J., head 
of the college, had shown even in the days of'‘his novitiate in a 
Society where scholarship is taken for granted, promise of the 
remarkable learning and ability which was to enable him to fill 
some years later the post of Bishop of Boston. The Reverend 
James Wallace, master of mathematics, was reputed to have been 
one of the best mathematicians and astronomers in the country. 
He later became famous by winning the prize offered by the 
French government for the solution of a mathematics problem in 
open competition.'® In 1812, he published through Smith and Fro- 
man “one of the first Jesuit contributions to exact science in 
America, A New Treatise on the Use of Globes and Practical 
Astronomy, the whole serving as an introduction to the Higher 
Astronomy and Natural Philosophy designed for the instruction 
of youth and particularly adapted to the United States.’’'® 

Mr. White, a Scholastic, was Professor of English, Latin and 
Greek. The French teacher was not a Jesuit and did not live at 
the College, but “he was much esteemed in town for his knowl- 
edge.”!* Mr. Grace, a talented classical and general scholar was 
among the later teachers'® as was also Father Peter Malou, S.J. 


United States Catholic Historical Society, HisrorIcAL RECORDS AND STUD- 
Es, Vol. II, p. 433. 

“Thomas F. Meehan, “Catholic Literary New York,” Catholic Historical 
Review, April, 1918, Vol. IV, p. 405. ° 

J. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., “Rev. Anthony Kohlmann,” Catholic Historical 
Review, 1918, Vol. IV (Old Series), p. 44. 

Thomas F. Meehan, “Catholic Literary New York,’ Catholic Historical 
Review, April, 1918, Vol. IV (Old Series), p. 405. 

“United States Catholic Historical Society, HisroricaL RECORDS AND STUD- 
1Es, Vol. IV, p. 335. 

*John Gilmary Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
Vol. III, p. 165, New York, 1890. 
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Every effort was made to enhance the reputation of the school. 
The public examinations held in September, 1810, were advertised 
in the papers “on which occasion premiums were distributed, 
speeches delivered all which gave great satisfaction to the re- 
spectable audience of ladies and gentlemen who attended.”!® 
Friendly relations were established with Columbia College whose 
commencement exercises the Jesuit Fathers were invited to attend. 


The school prospered, its reputation attracting the sons of some 
of the most eminent men in the community. Father Kohlmann’s 
letter to Father Strickland written in November, 1810, when the 
school was almost at the height of its prosperity, deserves quoting 
in its entirety, for not only does it tell us much about the college, 
but it also gives us much insight into his plans for the future of 
the Society of Jesus in New York. The letter reads: 


Since Rev. Mr. Fenwick my worthy companion resides at 
our college, I stand in absolute need of an assistant priest and 
I wish that no clergyman but such as are members of the 
Society should come into this state; and that this state should 
be properly a settlement of the Society. To make this city 
a central place of the Society and a nursury of Jesuit laborers 
through the Northern States of America is the more easy that 
divine Providence has disposed things in such a manner as to 
leave this diocese under my immediate jurisdiction, sede 
vacante, conformably to a Bull of Benedict XIV. 

I am always of the opinion that to cause religion to flourish 
in this country three things are essentially necessary ; first, a 
Catholic College for the education of the male youth, secondly 
a nunnery for the education of young ladies and thirdly an 
orphan house conducted by nuns. 

The first of these objects is partly accomplished by the 
establishment of our college which thanks to God is in a very 
prosperous way. In the space of about eight months we 
received thirty-six pupils that is as many as the house can 
possibly admit. Among them are the son of the late Gov- 
ernor Livingston and the son of the present Governor Tomp- 
kins, who are both very willing to support with all their credit 
the petition of a lottery we are about presenting to the legis- 
lature.”° 
The school continued to be well attended and by 1813 could 


2*HIsTORICAL RECORDS AND StTupiEs, Vol. IV. p. 334. 
The United States Catholic Historical Society, HistoricAL RECORDS AND 
Stupies, Vol. I, p. 75. 
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boast of seventy-four boarders.24 Yet in this very growth, 
ironically enough, lay the chief cause of its closing in that year. 
The college sadly lacked teachers? and Father Kohlmann for rea- 
sons beyond his control could not obtain the Jesuit Fathers whom 
he believed should be the sole teachers in the college. 

In the first place, the Society of Jesus was itself in an anomalous 
position. Although it had been restored in the United States in 
1805 by its aggregation to the Russian Province, technically there 
was a doubt of its complete canonical existence,** a doubt which 
was not dissipated until August 7, 1814, when the Bull openly re- 
storing the Society of Jesus throughout the world was published.** 
The delay had greatly hampered its expansion and as a con- 
sequence in 1814 there were but fifty Jesuits in the American 
Mission including the new young men entering the Order.*> Both 
Archbishop Carroll and Father John Grassi, S.j., Superior of the 
Maryland Mission felt that there were not enough Jesuit Fathers 
in the country to supply both the New York Literary Institution 
and Georgetown College. 


The problem then revolved upon which college was the more 
important. From the very first, Guilday points out, ‘ father 
Anthony Kohlmann was far-sighted enough to realize more keenly 
than Americans themselves that the future of the United States 
lay no longer with the South and that it was New York that the 
nation would find its greatest centre of population.”*® There was 
no doubt in Father Kchlmann’s mind but that the welfare of the 
Society of Jesus in America depended upon their transferring the 
seat of their activities to New York and that if it was necessary 
that one of the colleges should be sacrificed, then let it be George. 


“Francis Patrick Cassidy, Catholic College Foundations and Development 
in the United States, p. 31, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. 
C., 1924. 

=In 1812, Fathers Malou, Wouters and Paul Kohlmann had come to his 
assistance, but this did not greatly alleviate the situation. (See John Gil- 
mary Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States, Vol. Ul, 
p. 164, New York, 1890.) 

Shea says that as the Society of Jesus was not openly restored Arch- 
bishop Carroll regarded the members prior to August 7, 1814, in both Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania as secular priests. 

*Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XIV. 

Thomas Hughes, S.J., History of the Society of Jesus in North America, 
Documents, Vol. I, Part 2, p. 823, New York, 1910. 

*Peter Guilday, The Life and Times of John Carroll, p. 637, New York, 
1922. 
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town, for the New York Literary Institution was destined to be of 
greater moment. 

“From every point of view,” wrote Father Kohlmann to 
Father Grassi in 1815, “confinement within the State of Maryland 
would be a true misfortune to the Society and would deprive it 
of any prospect of success.” He then gave the following reasons 
for his opinion. “The State of New York is of greater importance 
to the Society than all the States together. A mere Mission in 
New York is not enough; a solid footing should be obtained with 
a house of education. Georgetown College should be transferred 
bodily to New York; and its place occupied by the Novitiate. 
When there was a question of suppressing one college or another 
(The New York Literary Institution was then closed) that (of 
Georgetown) ought to have been sacrificed to the other.’’** 

However, Archbishop Carroll did not share his views. George- 
town College founded in 1791, one of the first educational projects 
to be undertaken when the entire country was one vast diocese, 
was much the older institution, and therefore, quite naturally was 
more strongly entrenched in the affections of its founder. Further- 
more, by this time Georgetown College under the capable headship 
of Father John Grassi, S.J., Superior of the Mission had attained 
a position of prominence in the educational world and in it the 
Archbishop had centered all his hopes for an educated laity. “It 
is no disparagement to these colleges (The New York Literary 
Institution) to say that Georgetown occupied the largest share of 
Dr. Carroll’s attention and concern.”’?8 

On December 12, 1813, the Archbishop wrote to Father Plow- 
den: “Father Kohlmann with his companions at New York has 
done much for Religion; and their little college would do well too, 
if it could be supplied with proper teachers; Mr. Kohlmann is 
unwilling to receive any but the members of his body; and these 
are too few to supply that place and Georgetown; so that, if he 
persists in his resolution, his institution must be dissolved.”** 

Shea in his History of the Catholic Church in the United States 


“Thomas Hughes, S.J., The History of the Society of Jesus in North 
America, Documents, Vol. I, Part 2, p. 945, New York, 1910. 

*Peter Guilday, The Life and Times of John Carroll, p. 800, New York, 
1922. 

“Thomas Hughes, S.J., History of the Society of Jesus in North America, 
Documents, Vol. I, Part 2; p. 801, New York, 1910. 
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has vouchsafed yet another reason for the recall of Father Kohl- 
mann and the closing of the New York Literary Institution. After 
Bishop Concanen’s death in June 1810, “it was generally expected 
that the Reverend Ambrose Maréchal whom Bishop Concanen had 
recommended as coadjutor would be appointed to the See of New 
York, but it soon became apparent to the Superior of the Society 
of Jesus that the appointment and labors of Father Kohlmann had 
been distasteful to the late Bishop and when in 1814 it was an- 
nounced that the See of New York would be conferred on Father 
John Connolly of the same Order (Dominican) and influenced by 
the same feelings, it was decided by the Society of Jesus, who 
found it very difficult to maintain the college, to withdraw from 
the diocese.’’%° 

Father John Grassi, the Superior at Georgetown writing to 
Father Kohlmann told him that Maréchal who, as has been men- 
tioned, was expected to be the next Bishop, agreed that the New 
York school was become ‘“‘onus insupportabile” and in this Arch- 
bishop Carroll, while praising what Father Kohlmann had done, 
concurred.*! It would seem from the Documents that the General 
of the Society was consulted with reference to the suppression of 
the Literary Institution at New York, but that he left the matter 
in Father Grassi’s hands since he could not judge the merits of the 
question at such a distance, refusing at the same time to recognize 
either college whether at New York or at Georgetown.*” 


In the summer of 1813, Father Grassi, acting as he thought for 
the good of all concerned, ordered the closing of the New York 
Literary Institution and recalled the teachers, “to help build up 
what could be made safe and certain the college at Georgetown.” 
Many of the students after the closing of the college went to 
Georgetown to complete their education.** Thus ended Father 
Kohlmann’s attempt to establish in the City of New York the 
“finest college in the country.” 


John Gilmary Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
Vol. III, p. 164, New York, 1890. 

“United States Catholic Historical Society, HisroricAL REcorDs AND STUD- 
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In September, 1813, the building was loaned to Trappists who 
conducted therein an orphan asylum until 1815, when the project 
was abandoned and the building closed leaving with the Jesuits a 
debt of honor of $10,000, which they afterwards paid with much 
difficulty. The property was eventually sold in February, 1821, 
for $1800,** plus a mortgage held by the Eagle Fire Insurance 
Company. 

By 1816 the second period of the Jesuit Fathers’ stay in the 
City of New York had drawn to a close. Father Kohlmann had 
returned to Georgetown to assume the position of Master of 
Novices. The three Jesuit Fathers who remained in the city 
followed soon after. 

This time, however, a century was not to elapse before Jesuit 
Fathers were again to conduct a college in the City of New York. 
The greatest barrier to their coming, namely, laws enacted against 
members of the Society of Jesus had been overcome in the interval 
between the closing of the Latin school and the founding of the 
New York Literary Institution. What was needed now was but 
a more favorable opportunity, a greater appreciation of the need 
for their services and this was to be realized, for in 1845 Jesuit 
Fathers were invited to assume charge of St. John’s College, 
Fordham. 


“Thomas Hughes, S.J., The History of the Society of Jesus in the United 
States, Documents, Vol. I, Part 1, p. 357, New York, 1910. 











CHAPTER V 


THE Seconp INTERVAL BETWEEN JESUIT COLLEGES 
(1813-1846) 


The period between the closing of the New York Literary In- 
stitution and the return of the Jesuit Fathers to what is now the 
City of New York saw a tremendous increase in the Catholic 
population of the city. Immigration, as a result of the Napoleonic 
wars, the famines of 1816 and 1817 in Europe; the revolutionary 
movement in Germany, and the later famines in Ireland, brought 
thousands of Catholics to the port of New York. As Father 
Kohlmann had foreseen, many of these immigrants realizing the 
opportunities offered by the growing metropolis established them- 
selves in the city. 

Looking once more at the statistics based on St. Peter’s 
baptismal register we find that in 1816 there were in the city 16,- 
000 Catholics. In 1819, writing from New York, the Reverend 
Father John Grassi, S.J., related, “In the City of New York the 
number of Catholics exceeds 20,000, mostly Irish.”* By 1827 
the number had increased to 30,000. In 1830 Bishop Dubois esti- 
mated the number of Catholic inhabitants of the city to be 35,- 
000.4 Ten years later the Catholic population had doubled, so 
that in 1841 the estimate was that the city harbored from 60,000 
to 80,000 Catholics.* 

Alarmed by the influx of Catholic immigrants, there was organ- 
ized among the Protestant elements of the population a strong 
anti-Catholic movement which was to institute a veritable reign 
of terror. On June 10, 1835, the formal organization of the 


According to official statistics there entered the ports of New York and 
Boston during the years 1825 to 1830 approximately 90,000 immigrants. 
From 1830 to 1835 the number rose to 230,442 and from 1835 to 1840 in- 
creased to 307,939, mostly Irish, and therefore, mostly Catholic. (See United 
States Catholic Historical Society, HisroricaL Recorps AND Stunts, Vol. IV, 
p. 149.) 

*The College of St. Francis Xavier, A Memorial and a Retrospect, 1847- 
1897, p. 4, New York, 1897. 

®Henry de Courcey, The Catholic Church in the United States, p. 4038, 
New York, 1857. 

‘The Seminary, Vol. I, No. 1, New York, September, 1892. 
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Native American Democratic Association, later to be known as 
the Know Nothing Party, took place in the North American Hotel 
in the City of New York. Among its resolutions was inserted 
this clause: “that American independence was in danger of being 
annihilated by the machinations of the Pope, the Jesuits and the 
Romish priesthood and the advent of foreigners who yielded a 
blind obedience to the Pope, and that all Catholics were in a con- 
spiracy to subvent the government.’® 

They also advanced the policy that it was not compatible to aid 
in the election of any foreigner to any office and that native 
citizens ought always to be preferred for every civil or municipal 
office.® 

It was at this time, when the anti-Catholic movement had just 
begun to gain momentum that Bishop John Hughes whose name 
will forever be associated with the defeat of the Public School 
Society and the development of Catholic education was appointed 
on January 7, 1838, Bishop of Basileopolis and Coadjutor to 
Bishop Dubois of New York.? 

The Church in New York was then in dire straits. In the first 
place, it was in the grip of a vicious trustee system which was 
undermining its strength, and secondly, it suffered from a lack of 
priests. For years Bishop Dubois had been trying to break up 
the trustee system which deprived the bishop and the clergy of the 
control of ecclesiastical affairs and gave it to laymen chosen by 
pewholders. He had now, however, reached an advanced age and 
this together with his broken health left him unable to cope with 
the problem. When Bishop Hughes arrived he took up the strug- 
gle with the trustees of the Cathedral where Bishop Dubois had 
left off and carried it to a successful conclusion. In 1839 the 
power of the trustees was permanently broken.*® 

Occupied as he was with the question of trusteeism, Bishop 
Hughes, nevertheless, found the time to carry out a project that 
was uppermost in his mind and which had long engrossed the 
thoughts of the aged Bishop Dubois, namely, the establishment 


°*The United States Catholic Historical Society, HisroricaAL RECORDS AND 
Stupies, Vol. IV, p. 148. 

*Ibid., p. 171. 

"Rev. Henry A. Brann, Most Reverend John Hughes, p. 57, New York, 
1892. 

"Lbid., p. 60. 
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of a college for the higher education of Catholic youth and the 
founding of a seminary for the preparation of Catholic priests. 

The recall of the Jesuit Fathers to Maryland after the closing 
of the New York Literary Institution had left but a few priests 
to minister to the increasing Catholic flock. When Bishop Du- 
bois, founder and Superior of Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmets- 
burg, Maryland, had been appointed successor to Bishop Con- 
nolly he had immediately realized the importance of supplying 
the diocese with the sadly needed priests and had planned to 
found a seminary after the plan of St. Mary’s. Since the diocese 
was too poor to support such a project Bishop Dubois had agreed, 
on September 25, 1826, to recognize Mount St. Mary’s as his 
diocesan seminary for a period of five years.® 


In 1832, Bishop Dubois returned from Rome, where he had 
succeeded in securing funds from the Pope, from Propaganda 
and from the Society for the Propagation of the Faith for the 
building of a seminary in his own diocese. He then purchased 
a farm of 160 acres near Nyack about thirty miles from New 
York and on May 29, 1833, laid the corner stone of the new 
seminary. On August 10, 1834, the chapel was dedicated and 
the seminary was ready to open with two professors and five 
students. Unfortunately, the building was completely destroyed 
by fire before it could be opened.’® 

Shortly after the destruction of the seminary at Nyack, Bishop 
Dubois attempted the construction of a new college in Brooklyn, 
even going so far as to have a quantity of the stone from the 
ruined building on the Hudson delivered there. Some difficulties 
regarding the title of the land, which was given by Cornelius 
Heeney, arose and the project was abandoned.'! The need, how- 
ever, for a seminary remained as pressing as ever. 

In 1838, on Bishop Hughes’s arrival, the Diocese of New York, 
which comprised the whole State of New York and half of New 
Jersey and harbored 200,000 Catholics, contained but forty priests. 


“Lloyd Paul McDonald, The Seminary Movement in the United States, 
Projects, Foundations and Early Development, 1784-1833, p. 28, A Dis- 
sertation, Washington, D. C., Catholic University of America, 1927. 

Tloyd Paul McDonald, of. cit. 

“John R. G. Hassard, Life of the Most Reverend John Hughes, p. 189, 
New York, 1886. 
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Only nine or ten of these clergymen labored in the City of New 
York, or, in other words, for every seven or eight thousand per- 
sons there was but one priest.’ 

In 1838, Bishop Hughes took steps to remedy this situation by 
founding a theological seminary at LaFargeville, Jefferson County, 
in the extreme northwestern part of New York State. Bishop 
Dubois approved of this site, for he believed it advisable to place 
seminaries as far from the excitement and temptations of the 
city as possible. The abandonment of the Brooklyn plan led to 
some change in the plans for the LaFargeville establishment, and 
it was decided to make it a college for secular education as well 
as a theological school. The seminary was opened on September 
20, 1838, with the name of St. Vincent de Paul. However, the 
college was not a success, for it was three hundred miles from 
the City of New York and the attendance was poor.’ 

Not for nought has Bishop Hughes’ biographer Hassard said 
of him: “The subject that of all others he had nearest his heart 
was education.”'* Undaunted by the unsuccessful outcome of 
the LaFargeville venture and still convinced that a college estab- 
lished in a suitable place would prosper, Bishop Hughes made 
yet another attempt to further the cause of higher Catholic edu- 
cation. In spite of the fact that he had absolutely no funds at 
his disposal, in 1839 he concluded the purchase of the estate of 
Rose Hill Manor at Fordham in Westchester County for the 


sum of $30,000. 


The purchase consisted of an unfinished stone house, an old 
wooden farmhouse and about ninety-eight acres of farm land. 
The new site for the college was admirable from every viewpoint. 
Lying several miles beyond the northern boundary of what was 
then the City of New York,’ it was close enough to the city 
to attract students and at the same time sufficiently remote to 
guard them from the temptations of city life. In addition, it 
was hoped that the produce from the farm would serve to aug- 
ment the income of the college. 


“Rev. Henry A. Brann, Most Reverend John Hughes, p. 58, New York, 
1892; the Seminary, Vol. I, No. 1, September, 1892. 

*John R. G. Hassard, Life of the Most Reverend John Hughes, pp. 189, 
191, New York, 1886. 

“1 bid., p- 189. : 

*Today the former village of Fordham is contained in the Borough of 
the Bronx and is a part of the City of New York. 
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In order to raise the $30,000 for the purchase price and the 
$10,000 additional needed to fit the building for the reception of 
students, Bishop Hughes collected voluntary subscriptions from 
wealthy Catholics in the diocese and then went abroad to collect 
funds in Europe.*® April, 1840, found him in Vienna seeking 
the aid of the Leopoldine Society, which had been organized in 
1829 for the promotion of Catholic Missions in America.‘* In 
his letter to the Prince Archbishop of Vienna we note again how 
urgently needed Bishop Hughes felt this seminary to be. 

The undersigned coadjutor and administrator of the dio- 
cese of New York has not the means to pay off the debts 
of his churches already built, nor to satisfy the other needs 
of the faithful. At present he is erecting a theological semi- 
nary and for this purpose he has made a journey in order to 
represent his financial condition to the distinguished Leo- 
poldine Society. He recognizes the necessity of educating his 
priests hereafter under his supervision. Hitherto he has 
been obliged to receive into it clergymen from other countries 
and states such as offered themselves of their own accord. 
Fortunately, he has always received good and zealous priests. 
But is it not a painful and dangerous necessity for a bishop 
to receive into the Lord’s Vineyard labourers that he does 
not know? It is certain that our holy religion in the diocese 
of New York will be without its true resources and cannot 
prosper and not make the progress intended unless an institu- 
tion is founded for the education of its priests and the train- 
ing of its pastors.1§ 


The Leopoldine Society proved most generous, and provided 
Bishop Hughes with about $10,000.19 In the autumn of 1840 
the seminary was moved from LaFargeville to Fordham and took 
the name of St. Joseph’s.2° In the following January Bishop 
Hughes wrote to United States Consul Schwartz in Vienna tell- 
ing him that two professors and sixteen seminarians were in- 
stalled in the institution besides a teacher of German; “the con- 


“Henry de Courcey, The Catholic Church in the United States, p. 413, 
New York, 1857. 

“Rev. Henry A. Brann, Most Reverend John Hughes, p. 66, New York, 
1892. (The Leopoldine Society was particularly interested in the welfare 
of German Catholics in America.) 

*United States Catholic Historical Society, HisrorIcAL RECORDS AND STuD- 
1Es, Vol. X, p. 118. 

*Ibid., p. 120. 

*John Gilmary Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
Vol. III, p. 533, New York, 1890. 
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struction of the house is completed and cost $40,000, half of 
which has been paid.”*! This year was also to see the realization 
of Bishop Hughes’ desire to provide higher secular education for 
the Catholic youth. 

On June 24, 1841, on the feast of St. John the Baptist, its 
patron saint, St. John’s College, Fordham, was opened and the 
Reverend John McCloskey (later Cardinal) installed as its first 
President.2* The college prospered from the start. In the first 
two years the student body almost doubled in size, with more 
than fifty students attending classes; new buildings were added 
and the standard of studies raised. Nevertheless, Bishop Hughes 
felt that the best interests of the college would be advanced if it 
were to be placed in the hands of some Religious Order devoted 
to educational work. Many events in the past few years had led 
him to come to this decision. Chief among them was his mem- 
orable struggle with the Public School Society. 


No sooner had Bishop Hughes returned from Europe in 1840 
after securing funds for the establishment of the college than he 
turned his attention to remedying the situation prevailing in the 
public schools in the City of New York. Although the public 
schools in the city maintained by the Public School Society were 
supposed to be non-sectarian, Catholic parents and clergy felt 
that they were in reality Protestant institutions used to pervert 
Catholic children. There was strong objection on the part of 
Catholics to being taxed for the support of schools conducted 
solely by Protestant teachers, in which Protestant hymns were 
sung, and verses from a Protestant version of the Bible read.*8 
Not the least of their objections was the fact that the text books 
used in the schools contained insulting references to Catholicism.** 

In 1841 Bishop Hughes sent a petition to the Board of Alder- 
men asking “that as the Catholic population was taxed to support 


“United States Catholic Historical Society, H1stor1caAL RECORDS AND STUD- 
1Es, Vol. X, p. 120. 

“John Gilmary Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
Vol. III, p. 533, New York, 1890. 

*United States Catholic Historical Society, Historica, Recorps AND STuD- 
1Es, Vol. IV, p. 184. 

*John Gilmary Shea, “Catholic Free Schools in the United States,” A mer- 
tcan Catholic Quarterly Review, 1884, Vol. IX, p. 715; “The Early History 
of the Catholic Church on the Island of New York,” the Catholic World, 
January, 1870, Vol. X, p. 524. 
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this system, he might be allowed to have them (Catholic children) 
separately instructed and be allowed the same sum for the educa- 
tion of Catholic children as was paid by the public for instruction 
of others.2> Immediately, the old cry of “No Popery” was taken 
up by the press and the Native American Party, and the bitter 
struggle was on. After much discussion the Legislature effected 
a compromise. The Public School Society was abolished and the 
schools under it passed over to the management of a new Board 
of Education and became entirely non-sectarian in character. Cath- 
olic children were permitted to be educated privately, but no public 
funds were to be contributed to the support of parish schools.”6 

Although Bishop Hughes had won a decisive victory over the 
Public School Society, yet he realized that it was but a partial 
victory. While non-sectarian schools were decidedly an improve- 
ment over schools which were distinctly Protestant in character 
they, of course, could not take the place of Catholic schools in 
as much as Catholics felt that it was a radical defect in any system 
of education which omitted the teaching of religion from its cur- 
riculum. Therefore, Bishop Hughes with renewed vigor set about 
the task of providing Catholic schools under Catholic auspices for 
the education of the children in the diocese. This task he felt 
could be best accomplished by the introduction of Religious Teach- 
ing Orders in the city. 

3ishop Hughes’ desire to place the educational work of the city 
in the hands of such Orders was not confined to elementary and 
secondary education alone, but also embraced the field of higher 
education. The fact that he was already experiencing difficulty 
in providing the growing college with professors served as an 
additional incentive to place the college in the hands of an ex- 
perienced Order which would assume full responsibility for its 
welfare. Thus, while endeavoring to procure Religious Orders 
for the education of the young Catholic children in the city, Bishop 
Hughes, who had always regretted “that the Diocese of New York 
had ever lost the services of an Order so intimately connected 


*Sarah Mytton Maury, The Progress and Influence of the Catholic Church 
in the United States, p. 17, Footnote, London, 1847. 

*John R. G. Hassard, Life of the Most Reverend John Hughes, p. 251, 
New York, 1886. 
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with the earliest efforts of the Church in the City and State,”?" 
sought at the same time to secure the services of the Society of 
Jesus for Rose Hill College, as St. John’s College, Fordham, was 
commonly called. 

As soon as the religious storm which swept the city in 1844, 
when the Native American agitation bordering on open violence 
reached its apex and somewhat abated, Bishop Hughes went to 
Europe in the hope of persuading members of the Society of 
Jesus, of the Christian Brothers, and of the Sisters of Mercy to 
accompany him back to New York.?8 We know, however, that 
before he left for Europe in 1845, Bishop Hughes had already 
invited members of the Society of Jesus in America to assume 
charge of St. John’s College.”® 

In calling upon the Society of Jesus for the solution of his 
educational problem, Bishop Hughes was but following, as we 
have seen, in the footsteps of an earlier predecessor. However, 
unlike Archbishop Carroll, he did not turn to the Jesuits in the 
Maryland Province,®® for, as Taaffe points out, “he feared that 
they would make Fordham University*! secondary to Georgetown 
and keep it so, whereas he wished it to become in time the first 
Catholic college in the country.’’%* One notices the close resem- 
blance between Bishop Hughes’ aspirations for St. John’s College, 
Fordham, and Father Kohlmann’s hopes for the New York Lit- 
erary Institution. It was doubtless the sad fate of the latter 
institution that influenced Bishop Hughes’ decision not to ap- 
proach the Maryland Jesuits. 


It was with the French Jesuits in charge of St. Mary’s College, 
Kentucky, that Bishop Hughes began the negotiations (concluded 
after his return from Europe) which were to result in the estab- 
lishment of the first permanent Jesuit college in what is now the 
City of New York. 


*John Gilmary Shea, History of the Catholic Churches in the City of New 
York, p. 296, New York, 1878. 

*Henry de Courcey, The Catholic Church in the United States, p. 437, 
New York, 1857. 

*John R. G. Hassard, Life of the Most Reverend John Hughes, p. 285, 
New York, 1886. 

*In 1833 the Mission of the United States became a Province under the 
title of Maryland (see Catholic Encyclopedia). 

“Tt was not until March 7, 1907, that the old charter of St. John’s College, 
Fordham, was amended by changing its corporate name to Fordham Uni- 
versity. 

“Thomas Gaffney Taaffe, A History of St. John’s College, Fordham, p. 58, 
New York, 1891. 








CHAPTER VI 
St. JoHn’s CoLLtece, ForpHaAm (A Jesuit UNIVERSITY) 


St. Mary’s College, Kentucky, has been justly called the im- 
mediate ancestor of St. John’s College, Fordham, the New York 
Jesuit University. In 1829 Bishop Flaget had invited members 
of the French Province of the Society of Jesus to come to this 
country to take charge of St. Joseph’s College in Bardstown, Ken- 
tucky. A misunderstanding arose as to whether or not they 
intended accepting the invitation, for when they did eventually 
arrive from France in 1831, Bishop Flaget had already placed 
St. Joseph’s College in the hands of another Order. Fortunately, 
Father William Byrnes came to the rescue and invited the French 
Jesuits to assume the direction of St. Mary’s College in Marion 
County, Kentucky, which he had founded some time before.} 


Bishop Hughes began the negotiations with the Jesuit Provin- 
cial, Father Boulanger, at a very opportune time, for by 1845 the 
Jesuit Fathers in charge of St. Mary’s had begun to experience 
difficulties which compelled them to withdraw from the diocese.? 
What the difficulties were is not definitely known, but it is sup- 
posed to have been caused by some difference with Bishop 
Chabrat, Coadjutor to Bishop Flaget.® 

By the early part of 1846 all arrangements were concluded and 
St. John’s College, Fordham, was sold to the Jesuits for the sum 
of $40,500. St. Joseph’s Seminary was not included in the pur- 
chase price, although it was placed under the direction of the 
Jesuit Fathers for the time being.* In the summer of 1846, in 
accordance with the agreement made between Bishop Hughes and 
Father Boulanger, the entire staff of St. Mary’s, consisting of 


United States Catholic Historical Society, HisroricAL RECORDS AND STUD- 


1Es, Vol. X, p. 139. 
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sixteen priests, eighteen Scholastics, and thirteen lay Brothers, 
left for Fordham.® 

St. John’s College was already a flourishing institution at the 
time of their arrival. Under the able direction of the Reverend 
John McCloskey® and the subsequent presidencies of Dr. Ambrose 
Manahan and the Reverend John Harley the college had attained 
so high a standard that Bishop Hughes had applied for articles 
of incorporation. On April 10, 1846, the Act of Incorporation 
was passed by the New York State Legislature raising St. John’s 
College, Fordham, to the rank of a University with the power 
to grant degrees in theology, law, medicine, and arts.’ The in- 
corporators were John Harley, John McCloskey, William Starrs, 
Hugh Kelly, David Bacom, Peter A. Hargous, John McKeon, 
James R. Bayley and Jacob Harvey. When Fathers William 
Stack Murphy and Augustus Thébaud of the Society of Jesus 
arrived at Fordham in April in advance of their confreres, they, 
too, were incorporated into the Faculty.® 

Bishop Hughes’ Pastoral Letter of 1847 tells us how fortunate 
he deemed it that members of the Society of Jesus were once more 
to supervise higher education in his diocese: 


In five short years St. John’s College rose from the con- 
dition of an unfinished house in a field to a cluster of 
buildings of which it is now composed; and from an obscure 
Catholic school beginning with six students to the rank and 
privilege of a university. We deem it an evidence of the 
Almighty God’s approval that a numerous learned and pious 
community of the illustrious Society of Jesus, a society especi- 
ally instituted for the importing of a higher order of Christian 
education for youth should have been found willing to take 
charge of it permanently.® 


In July, 1846, the college was formally transferred to the 
Jesuits and the fall term saw the opening of St. John’s College, 


®°W. J. McGucken, S.J., The Jesuits and Education, p. 75, Milwaukee, 1932. 

*The Reverend John McCloskey resigned the office of President of St. 
John’s College to become Coadjutor to Bishop Hughes. 

"Henry de Courcey, The Catholic Church in the United States, p. 438, New 
York, 1857. 

*Thomas Gaffney Taaffe, A History of St. John’s College, Fordham, p. 
59, New York, 1891. 

*Francis Patrick Cassidy, Catholic College Foundations and Development 
in the United States, p. 57, Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C., 1924. 
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Fordham, under the direction of the Society of Jesus with Father 
Augustus Thébaud as its first Jesuit President. There has come 
down to us an account of the transfer of the college to the 
French Jesuits by an eye witness who was present at the cere- 
monies. Her description of the occasion is most interesting and 
enlightening and deserves quoting at length. She says: 

On the 14th July (1846) the Doctor and I were present 
at the opening of the College of St. John at Fordham, about 
ten miles from New York. This institution is indebted to 
the Bishop alone for its existence; he purchased the land and 
the buildings and improved them; he had for three or four 
years sedulously attended to its progress, but becoming at 
length too deeply engaged in other duties of his Diocese, he 
invited over a Society of Jesuits chiefly from Bardstown in 
Kentucky, and it was on this occasion that he confided his 
charge into their practised hands. 

The Bishop in resigning his trust announced that he had 
obtained a Charter of Incorporation for the College from the 
State Government. 

The scene of the College and grounds is very beautiful in 
an opening in the midst of fine forest trees; a running stream 
is near; the buildings are handsome and capacious; the ex- 
terior of the Chapel is in excellent taste, and there are some 
fine painted glass windows.!® The Ecclesiastical Seminary is 
very complete, being divided into separate apartments; and 
already there is a good library." 


As has been noted the first Jesuit President was Father Thé- 
baud. Father John Larkin, S.J., of whom we shall hear much 
in connection with the founding of the College of St. Francis 
Xavier, was Vice President, Prefect of Studies and Professor of 
Philosophy. Father Murphy was Professor of Rhetoric, and 
Father DuMerle first Prefect of Discipline. Father Lebreton 
served as Minister, and Mr. Stallo as Professor of Chemistry 
and Physics. In 1847 there was a Jesuit novitiate at Fordham, 
but it was soon removed to Montreal the Coadjutor Novices re- 
mained, however, until 1850. 

It was decided in January, 1847, that to obtain the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts it was necessary that the aspirant be able to 


These glass windows were brought originally from Spain and today may 
still be found in the Chapel at Fordham. 

"Sarah Mytton Maury, The Progress and Influence of the Catholic Church 
in the United States, pp. 30-31, London, 1847. 
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read with ease the works of Cicero or Livy, Virgil or Homer, and 
to stand examinations in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigo- 
nometry. For one year the system was followed of having for 
each branch of study one professor. However, this program was 
found unsatisfactory and after the year it was changed. A plan 
was now laid down which was patterned after that of George- 
town University and which closely followed the Jesuit Ratio Stu- 
diorium. It was decided that the course should consist of three 
grammar classes and the classes of Humanities or Belles-Lettres, 
Rhetoric and Philosophy. It was not then definitely decided how 
many years should be devoted to Philosophy nor was anything 
definitely arranged for the classes in Mathematics.!* 

The college continued to prosper under the capable guidance of 
the Jesuit Fathers. In 1846 when they had assumed charge 115 
students attended.’* In the academic year 1848-1849 the attend- 
ance had increased to 143 students'* and according to the Cata- 
logue of the Officers and Students of St. John’s College for the 
Academical Year 1849-1850, they could boast of 187 students.*® 
Many interesting facts pertaining to the teaching personnel, the 
student body and the courses of study may be gleaned from an 
analysis of this 1849-1850 Catalogue.’® 

The Faculty and other college officers numbered eighteen; all 
but two of the staff being members of the Society of Jesus. 
There were, as we have mentioned, 187 students in the college 
in 1850. A survey of the addresses of these students informs 
us that while the majority of them came from the City of New 
York and its environs, the University had already begun to attract 
students from other States in the Union and from foreign coun- 
tries, some of the addresses being Charleston, Detroit, New Or- 
leans, Florida, Massachusetts, Vera Cruz, Cuba, Panama, N. Gran- 
ada, Guadaloupe, Martinique, Mexico, Jamaica, West Indies, San- 
tander, Spain, Ireland, etc. 


”’Thomas Gaffney Taaffe, A History of St. John’s College, Fordham, p. 73, 
New York, 1891. 

*%A Catalogue of the Officers and Students of St. John’s College, Fordham, 
New York, for the Academical Year 1845-1846 (unpublished). Contained 
in the Library of Fordham University. 

“I bid., 1848-1849. 

*A Catalogue of the Officers and Students of St. John’s College for the 
Academical Year 1849-1850 (unpublished). 

*For copy of this Catalogue see Appendix. 
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By 1850 many additions had been made to the course of study 
as outlined in 1847. Another year had been added by the in- 
clusion of a course in Classics; optional studies were included 
in the curriculum in addition to the required work and there were 
two preparatory classes. Moreover, a two-year Commercial Course 
was offered in which, besides Bookkeeping, were taught History, 
Arithmetic, Geography, Astronomy, French and English.** 


There were two semi-annual examinations, the first at the end 
of January, and the second before the annual commencement to- 
ward the middle of July. However, at the beginning of every 
month the standing of each student for success and for conduct 
during the previous month was announced in the college hall, and 
testimonials were given to those who attained a specified degree 
of excellence. At the fifth annual commencement, held.on Mon- 
day, July 15, 1850, ten degrees were conferred, one Doctor’s De- 
gree, two Master’s Degrees, and seven Bachelors of Art Degrees. 
From a Prospectus printed a few years later,1® we learn that 
“candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts are required to 
undergo an examination in Natural, Intellectual and Moral Phil- 
osophy, and in Mathematics before the Faculty of the University. 
They must, besides, have given evidence of their progress in the 
Greek and Latin language and in literature. Candidates for the 
Degree of Master of Arts must for a space of two years have 
creditably pursued some liberal and learned profession.” 


This Catalogue of 1854 gives us a conception of the fees that 
were charged. 


Board, Tuition and Use of Bedding, per annum, pay- 


atte lmlf yearly in SAVERCE .......ccccsvccccces $200 
Washing and Mending of Linen ................ $ 15 
DME. 666 cbucisnabwerecvesaeknuacetaces $ 3 
Additional charge for students remaining during the 

PE see Reber eM EN RRS N SCA SS C4a4E Ce KOS $ 15 


At this time boys under twelve years of age were not admitted 
to St. John’s College, Fordham. 


“For detailed account of Commercial Course, see Appendix. 
*Catalogue of the Students of St. John’s College, Fordham, from Septem- 
ber 1854 to July 1855. 
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Since it is not our purpose to write a history of Fordham Uni- 
versity (that has already been done),!® but merely to describe 
the circumstances surrounding the launching of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Fordham, as a Jesuit educational institution, we may leave 
our story at this point with the assurance that the foundation 
for its future success had been well laid, and turn our attention 
to the new educational venture which the Jesuit Fathers had 
undertaken one year after their arrival at Fordham. 


“For a complete history of St. John’s College, Fordham, from its establish- 
ment to the year 1891, see Thomas Gaffney Taaffe, A History of St. John’s 
College, Fordham, New York, 1891. 











CHAPTER VII 
THE FOUNDING OF THE COLLEGE OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 


The direction of St. John’s College, Fordham, and of St. 
Joseph’s Seminary which was confided to their care did not satisfy 
the zeal of the Jesuit Fathers. Fordham, the small village in 
which the college was situated, was then about ten miles from 
the city and, therefore, only those students who could board at 
the college attended. The Jesuit Fathers felt that the City of 
New York itself, with its already extensive Catholic population, 
afforded a great opportunity for the establishment of a college 
for day students. They, therefore, approached Bishop Hughes 
with the suggestion that they might be permitted to establish a 
church and a college in the City of New York.’ 

As might have been expected, the proposal met with the com- 
plete approval and cooperation of Bishop Hughes, who saw in 
the plan a further means of carrying out the resolution he had 
made some time before, namely, “not to lose any opportunity 
that may offer of promoting the prospective purpose here indi- 
cated of providing Catholic education for Catholic children.”? In 
fact, it has been pointed out that just as the placing of St. John’s 
College, Fordham, in the hands of the Jesuits was due to the 
efforts of the Bishop of New York, so, too, may the founding 
of the College of St. Francis Xavier be accredited to him, for, 
“Gratified with the work of the Fathers there, he authorized, if 
indeed he did not suggest, the establishment of a church and 
college for day scholars to be under their care in the City of 
New York.’ 

In 1847, the Very Reverend Provincial Father Boulanger placed 
the undertaking in the capable hands of Father John Larkin, 
S.J. Father Larkin had entered the Society of Jesus at St. 
Mary’s, Kentucky. In 1846, with the other members of the col- 


*Henry de Courcey, The Catholic Church in the United States, p. 438, 
New York, 1857. 

?John Gilmary Shea, “Catholic Free Schools in the United States,” 4 meri- 
can Catholic Quarterly Review, 1884, Vol. IX, p. 719. 

*The College of St. Francis Xavier, A Memorial and a Retrospect, 1847- 
1897, p. 8, New York, 1897. 
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lege, he had come to Fordham,‘ and at this time was serving in 
the capacity of Vice-President, Prefect of Studies and Professor 
of Philosophy at St. John’s College. Associated with him in the 
new venture were Fathers Charles Hippolyte de Luynes, Nicholas 
Petit, Peter Verheyden, Tiberious Soderini and Peter Lebreton, 
priests of the Society of Jesus, and Messrs. Thomas Bidwell, 
Michael Nash and Richard Baxter, Scholastics of the same Order. 

Although by this time the Catholic population had increased 
tremendously, the Church in New York was still as poor as it 
had been when in 1839 Bishop Hughes, without a penny at his 
disposal, negotiated for the purchase of the estate at Rose Hill 
Manor. The story is told of how Father Larkin embarked from 
Fordham “with fifty cents in his pockets to purchase a church and 
a house in the city.’ 


With $5,000 that he borrowed, Father Larkin paid the first 
installment on the $18,000 purchase price for a church on Eliza- 
beth Street near the Bowery which had been erected and used 
by a Protestant denomination. The church was repaired and 
fitted up under the direction of Father Verheyden, S.J., and was 
dedicated on July 31, 1847, as the Church of the Holy Name 
of Jesus. Father Larkin then rented a house in which in view 
of his starting a college he collected his Community of four 
Fathers, three Scholastics and one lay Brother. 

The Jesuit Fathers fitted out the basement of the church as a 
classroom and in October, 1847, the Academy of the Holy Name 
of Jesus, as the school was called, was opened.? Nineteenth 
century historians have been wont to call this school (the nucleus 
of what was to become within the space of three years the College 
of St. Francis Xavier) the third attempt of the Society of Jesus 
to found a school in the City of New York, for the College of 
St. John’s Fordham, was not then included, as we have seen, 
within the boundaries of the city. 

The Fathers were greatly encouraged by the auspicious begin- 


‘United States Catholic Historical Society, HistoricAL REcorps AND StTup- 
1E8s, Vol. IV, p. 98. 

°The College of St. Francis Xavier, A Memorial and a Retrospect, 1847- 
1897, p. 9, New York, 1897. 

*John Gilmary Shea, History of the Catholic Churches in the City of New 
York, p. 297. 
"Tbid. 
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ning made by the school, which opened with 120 students who 
came chiefly from Brooklyn, Jersey City and New York City 
proper. Their hope of being able to find scope for their zeal 
seemed on the path toward realization when misfortune overtook 
the project. On January 22, 1848, barely six months after its 
inception, a fire broke out which completely destroyed the church 
and the school which it housed in its basement.® 

Refusing to be overwhelmed by the catastrophe, Father Larkin 
made arrangements with the pastor of St. James’ church to con- 
duct classes in the basement of this church while he decided upon 
the plans for the erection of a new college. It was decided not 
to rebuild on the Bowery and Elizabeth Street, as the neighbor- 
hood had been found to be unfitted for the erection of a college, 
but to sell the property and seek another site.? However, says 
Shea, “. . . for some years difficulties impeded the commence- 
ment of a new church in a more favorable locality.”!° 

Chief among these difficulties was the fact that anti-Catholic 
sentiment was still rampant among the Protestant population and 
real estate owners were reluctant to sell or to lease land to Cath- 
olics. When Father Larkin, realizing that the school could not 
be housed much longer in St. James’ church, sought to rent a 
building for the purpose, he was quickly made aware of this re- 
ligious antagonism, for no one could be found willing to rent 
a house for a Jesuit school. At last, thanks to two benevolent 
women, a house was found and in May, 1848, the school was 
moved to its new quarters at No. 77 Third Avenue." 

While Father Larkin was engaged in his search for a new 
site for a church and college, he was advised that the Pope had 
appointed him to the vacant See of Toronto, Canada. In 
order to avoid receiving the promotion to the episcopate from 
the Pope, Father Larkin left immediately for Rome to beseech 
the Holy Father to withdraw the appointment.?* 


*Henry de Courcey, The Catholic Church in the United States, p. 439, 
New York, 1857. 

*United States Catholic Historical Society, HistoricaL REcorps AND STuD- 
1es, Vol. VI, Part 2, p. 194. 

*John Gilmary Shea, History of the Catholic Churches in the City of New 
York, p. 298, New York, 1878. 

"The College of St. Francis Xavier, A Memorial and Retrospect, 1847- 
1897, p. 19, New York, 1897. 

“United States Catholic Historical Society, Hisror1caL RECORDS AND STuD- 
1£8, Vol. IV, p. 98. 
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With Father Larkin gone, the Reverend Provincial appointed 
Reverend John Ryan, S.J., in his stead, who left Fordham and 
assumed the office of second President of the college. Father 
Ryan continued the search for a college site and finally on April 
5, 1850, a plot of ten lots was purchased between Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Streets and Fifth and Sixth Avenues. Here the archi- 
tect Rodrigue superintended the building of a new Church and 
college.4* Work was started immediately on the erection of a 
three-story college building and on November 25, 1850, the stu- 
dents of the School of the Holy Name entered the new college, 
located officially at 49 West Fifteenth Street. In making the 
transition both the church and the school lost its name and at 
the request of Archbishop Hughes'* were placed under the pat- 
ronage of St. Francis Xavier. 


The money to finance the undertaking was raised when by the 
authority of the Bishop a collection was taken up through the 
State and $7,000 collected. However, the principal aid came 
through the efforts of two Jesuit Fathers. 

In 1851 the Jesuit Provincial sent Father Charles Hippolyte 
de Luynes and Father Charles Maldonado to Mexico, where in 
the next two years they received such generous contributions that 
they were able to relieve the new college and church of St. Francis 
Xavier some $15,000 of its debt.15 


When the year 1850-1851 began there had been ninety students 
attending the Third Avenue building. However, when the school 
was transferred to Fifteenth Street the attendance fell off to 
eighty, for parents considered the location too far uptown and 
out of the way. As has already been noted elsewhere, the city 
practically ended at Fourteenth Street. North of Fourteenth 
Street, houses became sparse and took on a rustic appearance. 
Nevertheless, this prejudice against the distance was soon over- 
come and by the end of the year 1851 there were 175 students 





*Tbid., Vol. X, p. 141. 

“In October 1850 Pope Pius IX elevated New York to a Metropolitan 
See and Bishop Hughes was raised to the dignity of Archbishop. (See 
John Gilmary Shea, History of the Catholic Churches in the City of New 
York, p. 55, New York, 1878.) 

*United States Catholic Historical Society, HisroricaL Recorps anp STuD- 
1es, Vol. X, p. 142. 
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ning made by the school, which opened with 120 students who 
came chiefly from Brooklyn, Jersey City and New York City 
proper. Their hope of being able to find scope for their zeal 
seemed on the path toward realization when misfortune overtook 
the project. On January 22, 1848, barely six months after its 
inception, a fire broke out which completely destroyed the church 
and the school which it housed in its basement.® 

Refusing to be overwhelmed by the catastrophe, Father Larkin 
made arrangements with the pastor of St. James’ church to con- 
duct classes in the basement of this church while he decided upon 
the plans for the erection of a new college. It was decided not 
to rebuild on the Bowery and Elizabeth Street, as the neighbor- 
hood had been found to be unfitted for the erection of a college, 
but to sell the property and seek another site.® However, says 
Shea, “. . . for some years difficulties impeded the commence- 
ment of a new church in a more favorable locality.” 

Chief among these difficulties was the fact that anti-Catholic 
sentiment was still rampant among the Protestant population and 
real estate owners were reluctant to sell or to lease land to Cath- 
olics. When Father Larkin, realizing that the school could not 
be housed much longer in St. James’ church, sought to rent a 
building for the purpose, he was quickly made aware of this re- 
ligious antagonism, for no one could be found willing to rent 
a house for a Jesuit school. At last, thanks to two benevolent 
women, a house was found and in May, 1848, the school was 
moved to its new quarters at No. 77 Third Avenue." 

While Father Larkin was engaged in his search for a new 
site for a church and college, he was advised that the Pope had 
appointed him to the vacant See of Toronto, Canada. In 
order to avoid receiving the promotion to the episcopate from 
the Pope, Father Larkin left immediately for Rome to beseech 
the Holy Father to withdraw the appointment.!” 


*Henry de Courcey, The Catholic Church in the United States, p. 439, 
New York, 1857. 

*United States Catholic Historical Society, HistoricAL REcoRDS AND STup- 
1gs, Vol. VI, Part 2, p. 194. 

John Gilmary Shea, History of the Catholic Churches in the City of New 
York, p. 298, New York, 1878. 

"The College of St. Francis Xavier, A Memorial and Retrospect, 1847- 
1897, p. 19, New York, 1897. 

“United States Catholic Historical Society, HisroricaAL RECoRDS AND STuD- 
1£8, Vol. IV, p. 98. 
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With Father Larkin gone, the Reverend Provincial appointed 
Reverend John Ryan, S.J., in his stead, who left Fordham and 
assumed the office of second President of the college. Father 
Ryan continued the search for a college site and finally on April 
5, 1850, a plot of ten lots was purchased between Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Streets and Fifth and Sixth Avenues. Here the archi- 
tect Rodrigue superintended the building of a new Church and 
college.4* Work was started immediately on the erection of a 
three-story college building and on November 25, 1850, the stu- 
dents of the School of the Holy Name entered the new college, 
located officially at 49 West Fifteenth Street. In making the 
transition both the church and the school lost its name and at 
the request of Archbishop Hughes!* were placed under the pat- 
ronage of St. Francis Xavier. 


The money to finance the undertaking was raised when by the 
authority of the Bishop a collection was taken up through the 
State and $7,000 collected. However, the principal aid came 
through the efforts of two Jesuit Fathers. 

In 1851 the Jesuit Provincial sent Father Charles Hippolyte 
de Luynes and Father Charles Maldonado to Mexico, where in 
the next two years they received such generous contributions that 
they were able to relieve the new college and church of St. Francis 
Xavier some $15,000 of its debt.35 


When the year 1850-1851 began there had been ninety students 
attending the Third Avenue building. However, when the school 
was transferred to Fifteenth Street the attendance fell off to 
eighty, for parents considered the location too far uptown and 
out of the way. As has already been noted elsewhere, the city 
practically ended at Fourteenth Street. North of Fourteenth 
Street, houses became sparse and took on a rustic appearance. 
Nevertheless, this prejudice against the distance was soon over- 
come and by the end of the year 1851 there were 175 students 


*Ibid., Vol. X, p. 141. 

“In October 1850 Pope Pius IX elevated New York to a Metropolitan 
See and Bishop Hughes was raised to the dignity of Archbishop. (See 
John Gilmary Shea, History of the Catholic Churches in the City of New 
York, p. 55, New York, 1878.) 

*United States Catholic Historical Society, HisroricaAL REcorps AND STuD- 
1gs, Vol. X, p. 142. 
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attending the school. By 1853 the average attendance was 240 
students.?® 

When the school had operated under the title of the Holy Name 
of Jesus there had been but a very limited number of studies 
offered, chiefly those of the lower grades, with boys of eight 
years and over attending the school. In 1850-1851 the forma- 
tion of the First Grammar Class was completed at the College 
of St. Francis Xaxier, and in 1852 the Classical course was added. 
The course was added to each year until the full college com- 
plement was reached, when, in 1854-1855, for the first time a 
senior or Philosophy class was added. July, 1850, saw the gradu- 
ation of the first class from the college. In 1857 the college for 
the first time had a full staff of professors. In this year De 
Courcey, writing of the College, said: “Its plan of study is the 
same as that at St. John’s, embracing a full college course’? and 
the usual preparatory classes; its pupils are 200 in number.”?® 

A feature of the College of St. Francis Xavier which existed 
from the opening of the college was “a course to fit young men 
for commercial life.” This Commercial Course included instruc- 
tion in English, French, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Higher Mathe- 
matics, and Physics. After 1858 the Commercial classes were 
put in the hands of laymen, the first being Dr. Charles G. Herber- 
mann, whose work as Editor-in-Chief of the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia and as a Catholic historian will long be remembered. 

The college year commenced on the first Monday in September 
and ended in the beginning of July, and was divided into quarters 
of eleven weeks each. Like other Jesuit schools of this time, 
fees were charged, the fees at St. Francis Xavier being as fol- 
lows :19 

TERMS PER QUARTER IN ADVANCE 


For Students in Classical and Commercial Course .. $15 
For Students in Preparatory Course ............. $10 
Vocal Music, German, Drawing, each ............. $2 
a rs hile gwd $5 


%*Tbid., p. 10. 

a Course of Instruction, St. John’s College, Fordham, 1849-1850, Ap- 
pendix. 

“Henry de Courcey, The Catholic Church in the United States, p. 439, New 
York, 1857. 

The Catalogue of the Officers and Students of St. Francis Xavier’s Col- 
lege, New York City for the Academic Year 1864-1865. 
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Ten years after its foundation the College of St. Francis Xavier 
had more than justified the belief held by the Jesuit Fathers 
and Archbishop Hughes that the City of New York offered a 
splendid opportunity for the advancement of higher education 
for Catholic youth. By 1860 the college had advanced at such 
a marked pace that there were 293 students attending classes. 
Just one thing was needed to establish its complete status as a 
college and that was to be permitted to grant its own degrees. 
Up to this time, students had been examined at the end of their 
course by professors from St. John’s College, Fordham, and if 
they passed satisfactorily, the degree was conferred upon them 
by that institution. 

At this time Father Joseph Durthaller, S.J., was installed as 
the fourth President of the College of St. Francis Xavier. Im- 
mediately upon assuming office he petitioned the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York for a charter. In 1861 
the College of St. Francis Xavier received its charter and the 
right to confer its own degrees. 

Thus we find that after almost two centuries of striving the 
Jesuit Fathers had achieved their goal. They had succeeded in 
launching and placing upon a firm foundation a Jesuit College 
in the City of New York. 














CHAPTER VIII 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


We have followed the fortunes of the Society of Jesus in their 
efforts to establish their educational institutions in the City of 
New York from their first attempt in Governor Dongan’s time 
to the founding in the middle of the nineteenth century of their 
first permanent college. Throughout the story of their educa- 
tional labors in the city several significant facts have been dis- 
cernible. 


1. The history of Jesuit education has been closely allied with 
the growth and progress of Catholicism in the City of New York. 


2. The Jesuit Fathers have been associated with the first 
efforts to provide Catholic education for the Catholic youth of 
the city. 


3. Not only did they provide a higher education for Catholic 
youth, but they also at all times welcomed the adherents of other 
religious persuasions. 


4. The failure of their first two attempts to establish a college 
in the City of New York was not due to any inherent weakness 
in the schools themselves, but rather to the influence of purely 
external forces, in the one case, the changing political and religious 
scene and in the other, the unfortunate equivocal status of the 
Society of Jesus which resulted in a shortage of teachers. 


5. In connection with the founding of each Jesuit college we 
find affiliated a strong and forceful personality. It is impossible 
to think of these early efforts without recalling such personages 
as Governor Dongan, Father Thomas Harvey, S.J., Archbishop 
Carroll, Father Anthony Kohlmann, S.J., Archbishop Hughes, 
Father John Larkin, S.J., and others. 


6. By the middle of the nineteenth century the stage was set 
for the successful establishment of Jesuit colleges. Not only 
were anti-Catholic and anti-Jesuit laws a thing of the past, but 
by this time the religious antagonism encountered by Catholics 
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from their early days on Manhattan Island had already reached 
its apex and thenceforth was gradually to diminish in intensity. 

7. What is of greater consequence, the steadily growing Cath- 
olic population was to present an increasing demand for Catholic 
higher education and thus to provide the Jesuit Fathers with the 
means of strengthening their existing educational institutions and 
the incentive to widen the scope of their activities in the City 
of New York by the founding of additional schools. 
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APPENDIX 


A CATALOGUE OF THE 
OFFICERS AND STUDENTS OF ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE 
FOR THE ACADEMICAL YEAR, 1849-1850 


Course of Instruction 


PHILOSOPHY 


Logic—Metaphysics, Rothenflue’s Institutiones Philosophiae, Theoreticae. 
Lectures by the Professor 

Ethics—Lectures by the Professor 

Mathematics—Davies’ Calculus—Boucharlat’s Mechanics 

Natural History—Elements of Botany 

Natural Philosophy—Lectures on Mechanics, Hydraulics, Optics, Acous- 
tics, Electricity and Magnetism 

Lectures on the Evidences of Religion 


RHETORIC 


Greek—Aeschylus, Demosthenes de Corona, Plato, Pindar 

Latin—Quintilian, Juvenal, Conciones, or Harangues of Livy, Sallust, 
Tacitus, &c. 

English—Blair—Campbell—Lectures by the Professor—Weekly Debates 
and Composition—Occasional Public Debates 

Mathematics—Davies’ Analytical Geometry 

Chemistry—Chemistry—M anipulation 

Natural History—Elements of Mineralogy and Geology 

Lectures on the Evidences of Religion 


BeELLes LETTRES 


Greek—Demosthenes’ Olynthiacs and Philippies, Euripides, Aristophanes 
—Exercises and Prosody 

Latin—Cicero, Tacitus, Horace, Composition, Prose and Verse 

English—Blair, Kames. Lectures by the Professor. Epistolary and 
Narrative Composition—Versification—Elocution 

French—Bossuet’s Orations and Universal History, Principes de Litter- 
ature—Composition—Practical Exercises 

Mathematics—Davies’ Legenre’s Geometry and Trigonometry 

Butler’s Catechism 

CLASSICS 


Greek—Thucydides—Homer—Sophocles—Exercises and Prosody 
Latin—Livy. Virgil’s Aeneid. Cicero. Composition, Prose and Verse— 
Select Passages Committed to Memory 
French—Chapsal’s Literature—Composition and Practical Exercise 
English—Composition Aids—Elocution 
History—Modern History 
Mathematics—Davies’ Bourdon’s Algebra 
Bookkeeping (Optional) 
Butler’s Catechism 
First GRAMMAR CLASS 


Greek—Cyropaedia—Minor Greek Poets—Prosody and Exercises 
Latin—Sallust—Virgil’s Georgics. Cicero de Senectute et Amicitia. 
Select Passages Committed to Memory—Exercises, Prose and Verse 
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English—Exercises in Composition—Elocution 
French—Grammar and Dialogues—Telemachus 
History—Mythology—History of Rome and England 
Arithmetic—Bookkeeping 

Butler’s Catechism 


THe ry 


SECOND GRAMMAR CLASS 


Greek—Grammar—Greek Reader 

Latin—Latin Grammar Continued, Idioms, Prosody—Caesar Ovid—Q. 
Curtius—Ecologues of Virgil—Select Passages Committed to Memory 

History—Ancient History—Greece 

Geography—Modern, with Outline of Ancient Geography 

English—Grammar—Exercises—Models of Literature—Elocution 

French—Grammar and Dialogues—French Reader 

Arithmetic and Writing Lessons 

Small Catechism 


Nn 


PMP SSS 


Tuirp GRAMMAR CLASS 


— 
. 


Latin—Grammar—Jacobs’ Latin Reader, 1st and 2nd Part—Phaedrus— 
Select Passages—Committed to Memory—Exercises 

English—Grammar—Elocution—Letter Writing 

History—Reeve’s Bible History—United States 

Arithmetic—Emerson’s 2nd Part 

Geography 

French—Grammar, French Reader 

Writing Lessons 

Small Catechism 


adele tot al ade dk 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 


First Year 


1. English—Exercises—Models of Literature—Letter Writing and Elocu- 
tion—Select pieces committed to Memory 


2. French—Grammar—Telemachus—Practical exercises, and Composition 
3. Arithmetic—Bookkeeping 
4. Geography 
5. History—Ancient History of Rome 
6. Butler’s Catechism 
Second Year 
1. English—Grammar—Elocution—Epistolary and Narrative Composition 
2. French—Chapsal’s Literature—Dialogues, Composition and Practical Ex- 
ercises 
3. History—Modern History—History of England 
4. Arithmetic—Bookkeeping revised 
5. Geography 
6. Elementary Astronomy and Use of the Globes 
7. Elementary Geometry, Surveying and Mensuration 
8. Butler’s Catechism 


OPTIONAL STUDIES 


Spanish, German, Drawing, Painting, Music 

There are two Preparatory Classes for beginners in which they are suit- 
ably taught Spelling, Reading, Writing, Grammar, Geography, French and 
Arithmetic, 











AN EARLY NEW YORK TRAGEDY 
By Percy J. KING 


When Dominick Lynch, the pioneer Catholic merchant, after 
his marriage established at Bruges, in Flanders, a commercial 
branch of his father’s business located at Galway, Ireland, he 
prospered greatly. His trade in large measure was the exporta- 
tion of flax seed to Ireland, although it was lucrative also with the 
United States, Great Britain, France and Spain. In the latter 
country he became acquainted with Don Thomas Stoughton, a 
merchant with Spanish and French commercial connections, and 
entered into partnership with him under the firm name of Lynch 
and Stoughton on March 10, 1783. 

According to the articles of agreement they were to have a com- 
mercial house in America under the active management of Mr. 
Stoughton, the business to be inaugurated on a capital of £7,500, 
of which Mr. Lynch was to put in £5,000 and Mr. Stoughton 
£2,500. In the spring of 1783 Mr. Stoughton went to New York 
City and opened the counting house of Lynch and Stoughton. 
Dominick Lynch, two years later, arrived in New York on June 
20, 1785. 

The articles of partnership agreement were so written as to 
prevent either partner from engaging in other mercantile pursuits 
in New York, so that Mr. Lynch, who at first thought of opening 
a house of his own in Philadelphia changed his mind and went to 
live with Mr. Stoughton in the house in which the latter was 
established. 

These two men with their many conflicting interests finally had 
to part, owing to disagreements. Mr. Lynch was in charge of 
the outside business while Mr. Stoughton managed the office work 
and the accounts. Among the causes of disagreement was the 
acceptance by Mr. Stoughton of the office of Spanish Consul at 
the City of New York and the activity of Mr. Lynch in other 
investments and speculation and engaging with other interests in 
the China trade. The firm was dissolved on July 3, 1795, each 
partner suing the other and the suits in chancery of Stoughton 
against Lynch and Lynch against Stoughton after being in litiga- 
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tion for twenty years were finally tried before Chancellor Kent, 
resulting in a verdict for Mr. Stoughton of some $25,000. It is 
interesting to note that Mr. Lynch’s lawyer in this case was the 
famous Thomas Addis Emmet, the well known Irish patriot who 
was one of the city’s best known lawyers. 


Don Thomas Stoughton finding as others did the difficulty of 
practising his religion in New York he joined with a number of 
his fellow Catholics in forming “The Trustees of the Roman 
Catholic Church of the City of New York,” afterward known as 
St. Peter’s. 

In 1790 Mathew Carey, of Philadelphia, issued the first edition 
of the Douay Bible and among the New York subscribers appears 
the name of Thomas Stoughton along with George Barnwell, 
Francis Childs, John Downing, Joseph Idley, William Lalor, 
Dominick Lynch, Andrew Morris, William Mooney, Rev. Wil- 
liam O’Brien, José Roiz Silva, George Speth, John Sullivan, 
William Tinney and G. Naylon (or Naylor). 

At first, after the Revolution, Mass was said in the home of the 
Spanish Minister Don Diego de Gardoqui at Broadway near 
Bowling Green. Later, Father Charles Whalen, an Irish Capuchin 
and private chaplain to the Portuguese Consul General Don José 
Roiz Silva, looked after the spiritual needs of New York Catho- 
lics. The establishment of the first church was greatly aided by 
the French Consul Hector St. John de Crevecoeur. Others in- 
terested at that time in obtaining a church for Catholics were 
James Stewart and Henry Duffin. Thomas Stoughton and 
Dominick Lynch advanced the sum of £1,000 to build St. Peter’s, 
at Barclay and Church Streets, the cornerstone of which was 
laid on October 5, 1785. 


On the old bell under the roof of the church, set in place some 
years after the church was built, is an inscription containing the 
names of the trustees at the time of its erection. They are Rev. 
William O’Brien, Rev. Matthew O’Brien, Thomas Stoughton, 
John Sullivan, Cornelius Heeney, Michael Roth, Francis Cooper, 
John Byrne and Andrew Morris, Trustees with “Cosse Founder, 
made at Nantes, 30th January 1806.” 

When Don Thomas Stoughton was made Consul General for 
Spain at New York in 1794, he was still a partner of Dominick 
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Lynch and the two lived together in the upper part of the premises 
at No. 41-42 Little Dock (now Water) Street, Don Juan Stough- 
ton, a brother (some say the father) of Don Thomas Stoughton, 
was Spanish Consul General at Boston. 

In 1779-1781, while England was engaged in the disastrous 
American War, Spain had reconquered the western part of 
Florida and at the close of the Revolution the whole region was 
known as the “Two Floridas” (Eastern and Western) and was 
ceded by Great Britain to the Spanish Government. Unfortunately 
the northern boundaries were not defined and disputes quickly 
arose between the United States and Spain as to their respective 
limits. About 1813 the United States took possession of West 
Florida and a few years later, in Monroe’s administration, the 
first Seminole war broke out in the eastern part of that section. 
All these events finally led to the acquisition of Florida by the 
United States. 

When peace was established in 1783, throwing open the country 
to immigration and the valley of the Mississippi to settlement, 
great changes took place in the Catholic body in the United 
States by removals and immigration from without. People came 
from Europe to seek their fortunes and win honors in the new 
republic and not a few of these were Catholics. 

In the meantime disputes with Spain had arisen regarding fric- 
tion between citizens of the two countries, particularly in regard 
to the navigation of the Mississippi. In 1818 the Spanish Am- 
bassador complained with some show of justice of the violations 
of neutrality which had been tolerated by the Government of the 
United States, though proclaiming against them, and still more 
did Spain protest regarding the privateering which it is said was 
carried on against Spanish commerce by citizens of the United 
States under the flags of the insurgent colonies of Spain. 
Although no satisfaction for mercantile loss could be obtained 
from Spain, President Monroe felt bound, after the protest by 
the Spanish Ambassador, to secure the passage by Congress of a 
law against privateering. Subsequently, by the treaty with Spain 
of February, 1819, Florida was ceded to the United States and 
$5,000,000 was paid as indemnity for the spoliation of American 
commerce. 
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Long before this Spain had signified to Congress, in November, 
1784, that until the limits of Louisiana and the two Floridas 
should be determined, Spain would on no condition allow the 
free navigation of the Mississippi. In order to adjust the ques- 
tion Congress resolved to send Mr. Jay, Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs, to Spain but in the meantime Don Diego de Gardoqui 
having arrived in the Summer of 1785 as Minister from Spain 
the negotiations were carried on at home. Not much progress was 
made between Mr. Jay and the Spanish Minister and Congress 
was much divided on the subject which was finally disposed of by 
concluding a commercial treaty with Spain in 1786, suspending 
the use of the Mississippi without relinquishing the right asserted 
by the United States. 

New York prospered tremendously, recovering from the de- 
pression after the Revolutionary War, halted by the War of 1812, 
and again proceeding to wealth and plenty the years following. One 
of the leading hotels in the city was the City Hotel, located on the 
westerly side of Broadway between Thames and Cedar Streets. It 
was kept by Chester Jenkins. Here the social events of the city 
for many years were held and its dining room, the resort of the 
wealthy, fashionable and influential folks of New York. Its table, 
it was stated, was unsurpassed with all kinds of game, meats 
and dainties and the finest wines and European delicacies, but, 
strangely enough, only a few vegetables were found on its table 
or any table in those days and these only in season. All the hotels 
and private houses then had dinner in the middle of the day and it 
was the custom of the diners to stroll up Broadway as far as 
Chambers Street and look at the shoppers on the promenade. 

Churchill C. Cambreling, a young merchant, and a friend named 
Robert M. Goodwin (sometimes spelled Gooding), had been 
dining together at the City Hotel, and walked up Broadway on the 
afternoon of December 21, 1819. On the northwest corner of 
Broadway and Courtlandt Street, Mr. Cambreling and his friend 
met young James Stoughton, the son of the Spanish Consul. This 
young man had acted as Vice Consul and in that capacity he had 
caused the arrest of young Goodwin for piracy on Spanish vessels. 
Goodwin had been locked up in the old stone jail for several weeks. 
This, however, was not as hard as it would seem as the prisoner 
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received company and in the words of a contemporary chronicler 
“lived like a prince.” Most of the leading young men of the day 
called on him as did many ladies. While he was thus incar- 
cerated he was heard to swear he would kill Vice Consul Stough- 
ton if he ever got out. 

On the afternoon above mentioned on Broadway, James Stough- 
ton approached Goodwin and his friend Cambreling, and Goodwin 
pointing to Stoughton with his cane said, “There is a coward and 
scoundrel.” Stoughton passed on. Mr. Cambreling fearing 
trouble pulled his friend Goodwin by the arm and coaxed him 
away. The two supposed young Stoughton had gone up Broad- 
way. He had not, however, but followed Cambreling and Good- 
win and at the corner spoke to Goodwin and said “Will you re- 
peat what you said?’ Goodwin replied “I will sir.” Then came a 
blow from Stoughton. Goodwin struck him with a sword-cane; 
Stoughton fell and he was taken into a store. Shortly after Good- 
win left the city and while he was making his preparations Cam- 
breling went back and learned that Stoughton was dead. Hurry- 
ing back to his friend Cambreling informed him of Stoughton’s 
death, and Goodwin took the steamboat for Elizabethtown and 
stopped there over night. He was later apprehended and re- 
turned to New York and put in prison. 

The standing and respectability of the parties added to the ex- 
citement into which the city was thrown by the killing. Thomas 
Stoughton, the Spanish Consul, the father of the young man, had 
held office since the first minister from Spain had come to the 
United States. Don Thomas’ brother, Don Juan Stoughton, had 
been appointed Spanish Consul for New England. Don Thomas 
was engaged in business at 24 Greenwich Street, and his counting 
house and “Consulate” were in the same building where he lived 
for several years. In 1819 he removed to No. 9 Murray Street. 
He had a number of sons, James, unmarried, lived with his father 
and was a popular young man about town. He moved in the finest 
society and was a popular figure wherever he went, having been 
born in the city, educated in the local schools and admitted to the 
Bar. He was a lawyer with an office at No. 19 Wall Street, New 
York City, and also acted as Vice Consul. At the time he was 
killed he was betrothed to a young lady in the city, which, of 
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course, made the circumstances of his death of even greater in- 
terest. There was another brother, Francisco, who succeeded his 
father as Spanish Consul General in 1826. The son Francisco 
lived for some time afterwards. The blow to his father was quite 
severe and he did not interest himself very greatly in affairs after 
his son’s tragic death. 

Goodwin was well known. He was born in Baltimore where he 
had rich and powerful relatives in Baltimore. One of his brothers 
was Charles N. Ridgely, later a Commander in the United States 
Navy, who changed his name to inherit an immense property from 
an uncle of that name who lived in Baltimore. Goodwin was de- 
fended by the famous jurist Thomas Addis Emmet, at the Court 
of General Sessions before Mayor Colden, Alderman Stephen 
Allen and Charles B. Thorpe in March, 1820. The trial lasted 
five days and the jury was discharged because they could not agree 
on their verdict. Later he was tried in the Supreme Court, in 
April, 1821, with a jury and was found not guilty. On May 6, 
1821, he was discharged and went South where he married a lady 
in South Carolina, who had sympathized with his misfortunes. 
While the trial was in progress Mr. Cambreling was elected a 
Representative in Congress from the Second District of New 
York. 

Long accounts of the happening were given in the local papers, 
particularly the New York Evening Post of December 23, 1819, 
which speaks of a “Lamentable Occurrence. It is our painful 
duty to state the fact that the day before yesterday, about three 
o’clock, in Broadway, James Stoughtor, son of the Spanish Consul 
and one of the finest young men at the New York Bar was stabbed 
to the heart with a short sword cane concealed in a stick by Robert 
M. Goodwin of Baltimore. Mr. Stoughton never spoke after 
receiving the fatal wound which terminated his existence in about 
ten minutes.” 

An account follows of the proceedings of the Coroner’s Jury 
and of the trial, and further on the paper says “The deceased was 
professionally engaged in a suit against Mr. Goodwin, who, con- 
ceiving himself improperly treated on Saturday last sent a message 
to Mr. Stoughton who declined to receive it. Mr. Goodwin on the 
following Tuesday walking with a friend on Broadway met Mr. 
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Stoughton and insulted him by using publicly toward him the most 
rude and offensive terms. Mr. Stoughton, however, passed him 
without noticing him but presently turned back, crossed Court- 
landt Street and came up.” The personal encounter ensued which 
ended in Mr. Stoughton receiving the sword of his antagonist in 
the manner described. 


After the tragic death of young Stoughton the Spanish Consul 
seems to have lived quietly, taking part in few affairs although at 
one time he was one of the most active men in New York, par- 
ticularly in Catholic matters. In public affairs, in private chari- 
ties, as trustee of St. Peter’s Church, as Spanish Consul, as a 
partner of the famous Dominick Lynch, as an importer on his 
own account and as a good citizen he was one of the best known 
men in New York. 

The Truth Teller, the first of New York’s Catholic papers, in its 
issue of March 25, 1826, had this obituary notice: 

Died—on Monday evening last, in the 78th year of his age, 
Don Thomas Stoughton, His Catholic Majesty’s Consul for 
the State of New York. The deceased was one of the most 
ancient and respected inhabitants; few men have been more 
universally esteemed and the numerous friends he left to 
lament his loss bear ample testimony of the singular obliging- 
ness of his character and to the generous and noble qualities 
of his heart. He received the rights of the Church with senti- 
ments of piety and manifested during his illness the most 
exemplary resignation to the divine Will.” 


The New York Evening Post in its issue of March 21, 1826, 
published a similar announcement and also stated that “the funeral 
would take place at half past four o’clock from his residence at 76 
Leonard Street on Wednesday, March 22, 1826.” 

Thus passed one of the old characters of the City of New York, 
who, for many years, was one of the leading figures not only in its 
civic, but also in the social and religious life and in his death the 
Catholic Church lost a devoted son and a good friend. 
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JOHN BAPTIST MIEGE, §S.J., 1815-1884 

FIRST VICAR APOSTOLIC OF THE INDIAN 

TERRITORY: A STUDY IN 
FRONTIER HISTORY* 


Sister Mary Paut Firzceratp, A.M., SISTER OF CHARITY 
or LEAVENWORTH 


PREFACE 


On the walls of the museum of the Kansas State Historical So- 
ciety hangs a portrait of John Baptist Miége, S.J., the first Vicar 
Apostolic of the Indian Territory. Of the many who have seen 
it but few know why it is there. The purpose of this study is to 
show that the first Vicar Apostolic of the Indian Territory de- 
serves to be placed among Kansan pioneers, and secondly, to 
portray in a typical missionary bishop the spirit and the work of 
the Church on our expanding frontier. 

Hitherto the only account of his life in English has been the 
short sketch published in Clarke’s Lives of the Deceased Bishops. 
A valuable French biography, little known and extremely dif- 
ficult to obtain, is Chanoine J. Garin’s Notices Biographiques sur 
Mgr. J. B. Miége. This is composed of excerpts from letters 
which the Bishop wrote to his relatives in Savoy between the years 
1850 and 1883. A reading of Garin’s work has resulted in a 
revision of the first chapter of this study. 

For the years spent among the Potawatomi and Osage Indians 
the photostat copies of the Bishop’s letters written to the Father 
General of the Society of Jesus were a rich source of information. 
Material for his activity among the white settlers of his Vicariate 
has been gleaned from personal interviews, newspaper files and 


*Thesis presented to the faculty of the Graduate School of Saint Louis 
University in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts. 

Throughout this work the spelling Miége rather than Miége has been 
used. The pronunciation current among American contemporaries of the 
Bishop and some of his extant signatures indicate acute accent; however 
Garin, a French contemporary of the Bishop, who has published the latter’s 
letters uses the grave accent. 
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worth at the time of his resignation from his See. 


large part of Colorado. 


men who brought the Gospel to the Great Plains. 


ing the course of this work. 
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manuscripts, especially those of a contemporary of the Bishop, 
Father James Defouri. But the source which might have provided 
the most serviceable data, the Bishop’s correspondence, no longer 
exists. He destroyed his personal papers before leaving Leaven- 


This sketch of Bishop Miége makes no pretense at being com- 
plete. The aim has been to gather from widely scattered unpub- 
lished sources such information as would throw light on the 
Bishop’s character and work during the years he was Vicar 
Apostolic of a territory from which have been formed the States 
of Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, those parts of North and South 
Dakota west of the Missouri river; Montana, Wyoming, and a 


This work should serve to make known a forgotten missionary 
bishop at a time when a new interest has been awakened in the 


To all those who made possible the gathering of data for this 
book I wish to express my gratitude and appreciation. 
Most Reverend Francis Johannes, Bishop of Leavenworth and 
the Most Reverend Thomas F. Lillis, Bishop of Kansas City, I 
am indebted for their timely suggestions. Valuable assistance 
has been given by the Right Reverend Monsignor Joseph 
Shorter of Leavenworth; the Reverend John Mathery, S.J., of St. 
Louis; the Reverend Michael Speich, S.J., of Florissant; the 
Jesuit Fathers, Saint Mary’s, Kansas; Miss Ella and Miss Mary 
Agnes Carroll, Leavenworth, and the Sisters of my Community. 

I am deeply grateful to the Reverend Gilbert J. Garraghan, 
S.J., for the use of his manuscript, from which I have frequently 
quoted, and for his helpful direction and stimulating interest dur- 


To the 


A. 


Sister Mary Paut. 








CHAPTER I 


MiéGeE’s EarLy CAREER 
1815-1851 


September 18, 1815, at Chevron, Savoy, there was born the 
twelfth of the fourteen children of Balthazard and Josephte 
Miége. This child was christened John Baptist. His family were 
simple farmers, possessing little worldly goods, yet richly en- 
dowed with the gift of gifts, a lively faith. From this grew solid 
Christian virtues marked in the number of children they gave to 
the service of the Church. 

Seven years before the birth of John Baptist his parents had 
moved from their home in Cléry to La Forét, a village in Chevron, 
where Balthazard Miége had inherited some property from an 
uncle. Like most children of the village John Baptist was a 
shepherd until he began his secondary studies. In 1826 he entered 
the College of Conflans where his brother Urban, a priest, was 
professor of grammar. Two years later Urban, a man of excep- 
tional ability as an educator, was transferred to the Episcopal 
Seminary of Moittiers, whither he brought his younger brother. 
By nature jovial and amiable John Baptist was somewhat given 
to levity. To him quite naturally play was more pleasant than 
study, but he would not drift far from the right path since he had 
the good fortune to be living under the watchful care and direc- 
tion of a priestly brother thirteen years his senior.! 

Father A. Usannaz, S.J., a novitiate companion of John 
Baptist, speaks of Urban as being a “severe disciplinarian who did 
not deal indulgently with his own brother and punished him 
severely.”? However, there has been preserved the record of an 
incident which reveals the solicitude and paternal affection of the 
one as well as the filial respect and implicit trust of the other: “He 
completed his literary studies at nineteen, when he surprised his 
directors, who had already been convinced of his preference for 


*Garin, Chan. J., Notices Biographiques sur Mgr. J. B. Miége Premier 
A postolique de Kansas, pp. 2-14. 
*Father A. Usannaz, S.J., to Father Leopold Bushart, S.J., April 23, 
1884, (IA). 
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the ecclesiastical state, by a sudden turn of his thoughts. One 
morning when about to return home for his vacation he timidly 
approached his brother’s room and communicated to him his in- 
tention of joining the army. His brother was painfully surprised, 
but knowing well the state of Europe and understanding that the 
atmosphere of war could penetrate even to the Seminary, he 
said calmly after a moment’s thought, ‘Brother, I am_ willing, 
but upon the condition that you finish your course of philosophy. 
You are yet young and have ample time to enlist, while a 
course of philosophy is sure to prove one of your practical needs.’ 
He readily assented, and after two years of philosophy again 
presented himself before his brother. ‘Well, John Baptist?’ said 
Urban, ‘Brother, with your consent, I would like to enter the 
Society of Jesus.’ ‘What about the army?’ asked his brother. 
‘Oh, well, that is entering the army,’ replied the young philos- 
opher.”* Despite his care-free way the youth possessed discern- 
ing judgment and great energy of will. He saw in the strict dis- 
cipline of the Society of Jesus a cure for his natural indifference. 

Having completed his studies at Mottiers with only mediocre 
success,* he was admitted October 23, 1836, to the Jesuit Novitiate 
of Milan by the rector, Father Puty. His first years of spiritual 
life were spent under Father Francis Pellico, brother of the 
illustrious author, Silvio. Father Francis afterwards became 
Italian assistant to Father John Roothaan, General of the Society 
of Jesus. 

In the noviceship this young Jesuit developed the characteristic 
charity, humility, uncompromising spirit of discipline, and absorb- 
ing devotion to his Institute,® all, as the future revealed, a practi- 
cal preparation for the unforeseen years of arduous labor, humilia- 
tions and suffering he was to endure in the Indian Territory of 
America. 

He made his first vows in the Society, October 15, 1836. After 
spending two years at the Milan Novitiate reviewing the classics 
he was sent to Aoste as instructor and prefect. A short time 
later he was transferred to the Jesuit boarding school at Cham- 
béry. In 1842 he went to the large boarding school conducted by 


°Woodstock Letters, 1884, XIII: 395. 
“Garin, op. cit., p. 14.. 
*"Woodstock Letters, op. cit. 
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his Order at Milan. There he continued the duties of prefect 
for which he was admirably fitted. His tall stature and dignified 
bearing, tempered by a winning kindness inspired both respect 
and devotion. As he placed great stress on regularity his con- 
fréres called him ‘le gendarme.’”® 

The Provincial of the Province of Turin, Father Breciana, in 
his visitation to the Jesuit colleges of Savoy, had admired John 
Miége, and in September, 1844, he sent him to the Roman College 
to study under the most eminent masters.?. Among his professors 
were the learned theologian, Perrone, and the scripturist, Patrizi, 
who had under their tutelage many men that later became illus- 
trious in the service of the Church. He was taught by the 
brilliant Passaglia who took a leading part in preparing the defi- 
nition of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, but whose 
promising career came to an unhappy conclusion following his de- 
fection from the Order. Another of his eminent professors was 
Ballerini, prominent for his valuable treatises on the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Under such teachers John Miége became an accomplished 
theologian, logician, and scholar. Unwittingly, he had been pre- 
pared for a work in which each of these talents would be keenly 
tested. In a few short years he was to be faced with the man- 
agement of Indian missions and missionaries, with intricate 
political complications arising from the struggle in the Kansas- 
Nebraska country, and with the necessity of giving advice on 
questions of conscience and conduct to the younger priests of his 
vicariate. 

During the years at the Roman College his marked brilliancy 
in scholastic work failed to change the simplicity and geniality of 
his nature, a fact which is attested by Father Curioz, S.J., a 
fellow student at the Roman College: “During these first years of 
hard study Father Miége was same as before, the jovial and good 
friend of all, the life of recreation even in the most dark days 
and circumstances.’ 


*Garin, op. cit., pp. 15-17. 
Father Curioz, S.J. says that John Baptist Miége was sent from the 

Novitiate to a boarding school at Milan. In 1843 he was transferred 
from Milan to Chambery where he remained until 1844. (Curioz to 
Usannaz, April 23, 1884). 
"Father L. Curioz to Father A. Usannaz, April 23, 1884, (IA). 
*Catholic Encyclopedia, XI: 518, 559; II: 223. 
*Curioz to Usannaz, April 23, 1884, (IA). 
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But the darkest of these days, as we shall see in the following 
pages, came shortly after his ordination to the priesthood which 
took place September 12, 1847,!° at Rome in the private chapel 
of Cardinal Canali who conferred the sacrament of Holy 
Orders.!!_ Less than a month later Father Miége wrote to his 
brother : 

I have had the happiness of saying my first Mass in the 
room in which Saint Ignatius lived and in which he died; in 
the same room Saint Charles Borromero said Mass, Saint 
Francis de Sales conversed, and Saint Francis Borgia lived. . . 

I said my second Mass in the room where Saint Aloysius 

Gonzaga lived when he studied theology. I celebrated my 

third in a delightful country house, situated five leagues 

from Rome, where we went to spend a two weeks vacation.’” 

Father Miége expected to complete his studies at Rome by the 
following May. To prepare his brother for what was to come 
he wrote: “After that (May) I shall leave the Roman College to 
make a month’s retreat in a house we have near St. Mary 
Major. . . After that what shall I do? I do not wish to tell you 
now and then have it changed; for that reason it is well not to 
talk too much. . . 8 


The secret that Father Miége was keeping from his brother was 
his desire to work among the Indians of North America, a desire 
that was to be granted sooner than he anticipated. 


John Baptist Miége had grown to manhood amid scenes of 
political agitation and social unrest. The year of his birth marked 
the fall of Napoleon and the beginning of the Bourbon Restora- 
tion. He was a lad of fifteen when the July Revolution and the 
triumph of the bourgeoisie terminated the era of Metternich. 
His early manhood covered the years when Europe seethed with 
those forces of liberalism and nationalism, of incipient socialism 
and irreligion, which were to produce the revolutions of 1848. 

In Italy the revolutionists led by Mazzini demanded that 


Garin, op. cit., p. 21. 

In a letter dated October 8, 1847 Father Miége says, “Le 5 septembre, 
jai été fait sous diacre, le 8 diacre, et le 12 prétre;” Father Defouri 
gives September 7 as the date of the ordination. 

“Father James Defouri to Father Paul Ponziglione, S.J., May 3, 1884 
(IA). 

“Garin, op. cit., pp. 21-22. 

*Ibid., pp. 23-24. 
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Austria be driven out of the Italian States. Pius IX’s refusal to 
take the offensive against the House of Hapsburg was ascribed 
to Jesuit influence. In January, 1848, the revolutionists obtained 
from King Charles Albert the suppression of the Society of Jesus 
in his states. Attacks were made on the Jesuit houses in Rome, 
and Pius IX advised them to withdraw before the storm.™* 

The Jesuits left Rome in February, 1848, for Civita Vecchia. 
At that port Father Miége and his companion, Father Curioz, were 
to take the steamer running between Naples and Marseilles. The 
boat was delayed two days, a fact that allowed nearly all the 
exiled Fathers and scholastics bound for England, Belgium, and 
France to take passage together for their respective countries. En 
route Father Miége’s courage and discretion saved his companions 
from many annoyances at the hand of the revolutionists who were 
in control of the vessel. “The Jesuit Fathers from the Roman 
College and their students became the special object of indignity 
and insult from the crew. . . Father Miége assumed the character 
of protector of the exiles. His lofty mien, peremptory interfer- 
ence and conduct led the officers and crew to believe that he was 
an Italian grandee who had assumed the safe-conduct of his 
religious friends. Not only would he not brook any insult to 
them, but he resented every inattention and neglect. The officers 
and crew not only respected but also feared him for they thought 
he had the power to punish them for misconduct toward his 
protégés.”’!® 

On arriving in Marseilles, Father Miége paid a visit to the Gen- 
eral of the Society, Father Roothaan, who had arrived from 
Rome some days before, and from him obtained permission to go 
to the Mission of the Rocky Mountains, a request which seems 
to have been made some time before.’® His decision to offer his 
life to the service of the Indians in a far-off land had its incep- 
tion in the reading of Father De Smet’s narratives on the Oregon 
Missions.'* 

In June, 1848, Father Miége left Marseilles with four other 


“MacCaffrey, Rev. James, History of the Catholic Church in the 19th 
Century, 1: 422. 

“Clark, Richard H., Lives of the Deceased Bishops of the U. S., 1: 611. 

*Curioz to Usannaz, April 23, 1884, (IA). 

“Garin, op. cit., pp. 19, 24. 
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Jesuits among whom was the saintly Father Maurice Gailland, 
later known as the “Apostle of the Potawatomi,” and Father 
Curioz, a Savoyard, who after his ordination at Rome fled with 
Father Miége. The young Jesuits were all destined for the 
Missouri Province. In later years Bishop Miége laughingly re- 
lated an incident of their journey which at the time of its oc- 
currence must have seemed anything but humorous to the four 
bewildered travelers: On reaching Philadelphia, the party desirous 
of getting a steamer to continue the journey asked where they 
could find a “vapor.” The question provoked much laughter in 
the crowd that had gathered about them until one man, seemingly 
of more acute understanding than the other bystanders, relieved 
the embarrassment of the young Jesuits by directing them to a 
steamer.?® 

Early fall saw the Jesuits in St. Lovis. Though Father Miége’s 
object in coming to America was to labor among the Indians, yet 
his first assignment was to take charge of the little church at St. 
Charles, Missouri, and the mission of Portage des Sioux. Later 
he was sent to the Jesuit house at Florissant, where he served as 
minister and professor of moral theology to the scholastics. In 
the spring of 1850 he was transferred to St. Louis University 
where he filled the offices of prefect of discipline and professor in 
the college.?® 

On October 20, 1850, he received the Brief of Pius IX ap- 
pointing him Bishop of Messenia in partibus infidelium and Vicar 
Apostolic of the Indian Territory.2° The Vicariate included the 
“territory lying to the east of the Rocky Mountains and not in- 
cluded within the limits of the States of Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa 
and Minnesota.” The Papal document released him from the 
“obligations of not accepting any prelacy outside of the Society” 
and from the “law of not declining the counsel of the General.” 


“Defouri to Ponziglione, May 3, 1884, (IA) and Clarke, of. cit., pp. 
615-618. 
“Garin, op. cit., p. 44. 

Father Defouri says that Father Miége was “assistant-priest at St. 
Charles.” 

“Garin, op. cit., p. 48. 

November 1, 1850, Father Miége wrote to his brother: “le 12 octobre, 
je trouvais sur ma table un gros paquet ... ; il contenait des bulles 
. . . d’un Vicariat apostolique pour les payes sauvages de l’est des Monts 
Rocheux.” 
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It also advised that “while being Vicar Apostolic, you will be a 
Regular and the chief Superior of the priests of your Society in 
the Mission.”?4 

The Seventh Council of Baltimore, 1849, had petitioned Pius 
IX to erect a Vicariate in the Indian Territory, whose limits were 
to be the Rocky Mountains on the west, the States of Arkansas 
and Missouri on the east, and the Territory of Minnesota on the 
north.2* The names of three Missouri Jesuits, Fathers John Bax, 
De Coen, and John Baptist Miége, were submitted to the Holy 
See. Father Elet, then Provincial, informed the General: “The 
Bishops in council have resolved to propose one of our Fathers 
to the Holy See as future Vicar Apostolic. Father De Smet was 
proposed, but I answered that he would not suit. The Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis (Kenrick) then spoke to me about Father 
Miége and I answered that he would suit, but that I thought it my 
duty to refrain from pronouncing for or against the measure.”*8 

The General, Father Roothaan, though not objecting to the 
appointment of Jesuits as Vicars Apostolic in “‘missionary coun- 
tries in the strict sense and explicitly in our Rocky Mountain 
Mission” felt that the proposed Vicariate east of the Rocky 
Mountains would not long be a missionary country and soon, with 
the invasion of the whites, would not differ from other civilized 
dioceses. Father De Smet, at this time Vice Provincial, assured 
the General that no harm could possibly befall the Society from its 
acceptance of a forlorn vicariate. “As to the Vicariate Apostolic 
of Reverend Father Miége, he would in my opinion fill the post 
with considerable success. I know not whether I be deceiving 
myself, but I am firmly convinced that this dignity has nothing 
about it for the person invested with it that would not under every 
respect be in perfect conformity with the spirit of abnegation, 
mortification, and sacrifice, which the Society professes . . . for 
his life, in short, would be the life of the Indian with all its 
miseries and all its privations and so this mission would be under 
cover from all the attractions which even the best intentioned 
will can rain against us.’’*4 


*Garraghan, S.J. Gilbert J.. The Jesuits of the Middle United States, 
(MS), (IA). 
“Guilday, Peter, 4 History of the Councils of Baltimore, p. 158. 
*Garraghan, op. cit., p. 41. 
*Tbid., pp. 42-43. 
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Fortunately the Bishop-elect was unaware of the responsibility 
about to be conferred upon him. So foreign to his thoughts was 
the idea of holding the episcopal office that he refused to take 
his appointment seriously : 

(One day in the fall of 1850) the Father Rector entered 
the study hall and Father Miége withdrew. After the with- 
drawal of Father Rector the prefect returned to his desk and 
found upon it a sealed document [sic] from Rome. On 
opening it he found that it was his Bulls of appointment as 
Vicar Apostolic of the Vicariate east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. . . Several of the Fathers were in on the secret of the 
Bulls and wished to see what effect this appointment would 
produce on the Bishop-elect. Three days passed and nothing 
unusual was noticed about his conduct as he went about his 
duties. Father Rector then asked him if he had seen the 
papers on his desk. Yes, he had seen them, but they were a 
trick from the boys. “No! No!” said the Father, “you must 
prepare for your new duties !’’*5 


Much distressed Father Miége returned the Brief to Rome ad- 
dressing it to the Father General to whom he declared his un- 
willingness to be released from his vow of obedience. Father 
Roothaan in a letter to Cardinal Barnabo acquainted him with 
Miége’s unwillingness to accept the Brief of appointment. The 
Cardinal’s answer on December 11, 1850, was in effect that Pius 
IX ordered that Father Miége be given an absolute precept of 
obedience to assume the charge laid upon him.?® Immediately the 
General wrote to the Bishop-elect : 


What I made you see has happened. The Holy Father 
has pronounced his formal, absolute wisl: that you accept the 
Vicariate Apostolic with the episcopal character. Here, then, 
is the precept, the will of God. The Briefs which you sent 
back are returning to you—there is nothing for you to say. 
Submit and pray and think only of the manner in which 
you must conduct yourself in the new charge ad majorem 
Dei gloriam. Still there is a consoling side. 1. You con- 
tinue to remain a member of the Society. 2. Perhaps we 
have a means now of keeping up and continuing our Oregon 
missions west of the Mountains, which missions might be 
annexed to your Vicariate of the East, perhaps the only 


*Defouri to Ponziglione, May 3, 1884, (IA). 
*Garraghan, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 
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means of avoiding the extreme measure of having to abandon 
them definitely after so many sacrifices and such happy be- 
ginnings. Courage, then, my dear Father, and confidence in 
God and His Holy Mother! I sincerely hope that you will 
succeed in keeping clear of a pitfall which has been the ruin 
of so many missions on the occasion of their receiving a 
bishop, when the latter, namely, instead of setting himself be- 
fore everything else to the shaping of living temples, begins 
by building a cathedral and episcopal palace, plunging into 
debts which one is at loss later on to pay off, and presenting 
an abyss which swallows up all the resources which ought to 
serve all the first and urgent needs and lacking which, God’s 
work can absolutely neither advance nor even. . . I am sure, 
too, that you will avoid the dominans in cleris (“‘lording it 
over the clergy”), that you will rather be forma factus gregis 
ex animo (“made a pattern of the flock from the heart’). 
You will think not only of the mission, but also and above 
everything else, of the missionaries, so as to preserve them 
in utroque homine (i.e. spiritually and physically). See to it 
that your government be spiritual, mild, exact, swaviter et 
fortiter. Happily I can dispose in your favor 5000 francs 
which I have placed to your account with Father Coue in 
Paris, recommending him to forward them to you as soon as 
possible. Kindly let me know what are the missions of your 
Vicariate, as I have no exact knowledge on this point. 

Go slowly—festina lente—chi va piano, va sano. Enough 
tor today. Once more, courage and confidence. Domine da 
quod jubes et jube quod vis. (“Lord, enable us to do what 
Thou commandest and command what Thou wilt.” )?7 


Father Miége was consecrated by Archbishop Kenrick assisted 
by Bishop Van De Velde and Bishop St. Palais in St. Francis 
Xavier Church, St. Louis, on March 25, 1851. The ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction imposed upon him comprised a country covering 650 
miles from north to south and 600 miles from east to west, from 
which were formed the States of Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
those parts of North and South Dakota west of the Missouri 
River, Montana, Wyoming, and a large part of Colorado.”* 

Shortly after his consecration the Bishop officiated pontifically 
and administered confirmation at St. Mary’s Seminary of the 
Barrens, Missouri. During the Mass Father Francis Barbier, 


*“Ibid., pp. 45-46. 
*O’Connor, S.J., John, The Jesuits in the Kaw Valley, p. 80, (MS), 
(IB). 
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assistant priest, had difficulty in opening the mitre. So he audibly 
gave vent to one of his habitual mutterings, “Sabre de bois” 
(sword of wood), and the Bishop, solemn as was the occasion, 
could not refrain from laughing.”® 


*Kansas City Catholic, March 14, 1895. 








CHAPTER II 


[ARY’S OF THE PoTAWATOMI, 1851 
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The See of Bishop Miége in the new Vicariate east of the 
Rocky Mountains was to be at the Mission of St. Mary’s of the 
Potawatomi in Kansas, which had been established in 1848 by 
Father Verreydt, S.J. It occupied approximately the center of 
the Reservation in the Kaw Valley assigned to the United Nation 
of the Potawatomi following their treaty of 1846 with the 
Government. 

The Potawatomi had first come to Kansas from their homes 
in the Great Lake region of Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois, in 
accordance with the government policy of transferring all the 
Indian tribes to the land west of the Mississippi as the whites 
pushed across the Ohio Valley. As tribe after tribe moved to its 
assigned tract of land, its spiritual welfare was removed from the 
care of existing dioceses. Solicitous in their regard the Second 
Council of Baltimore in 1833 asked that these tribes be placed 
under the care of the Society of Jesus, and the Holy See in the 
following year so ordained. Father Van Quickenborne, S.J., 
accordingly began a Kickapoo mission in 1836 within the 
boundaries of what is now the state of Kansas.’ In a little 
village not far from this mission lived the ‘Potawatomi of the 
Prairie” who in 1833 ceded to the United States the remnant 
of their holdings in Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois, crossed 
the Mississippi and encamped on the east bank of the Missouri 
opposite Fort Leavenworth. Here they were visited in 1835 
by Father Van Quickenborne. The Prairie Potawatomi later 
moved to their assigned tract at Council Bluffs, but event- 
ually joined the so-called “Potawatomi of the Forest” on the 
Reservation in the Kaw Valley assigned by the Treaty of 1846. 

In 1837, the Indiana band of the Potawatomi ceded their land 
in Missouri to the Government and encamped on the banks of 
Potawatomi Creek in the present Miami County, Kansas. Here 


*Shea, John G., History of the Catholic Missions Among the Indian Tribes 
of U. 8S. 
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they were visited in 1838, by Father Christian Hoecken, S. J., 
who had been the co-laborer of Father Van Quickenborne. With 
the arrival of the Wabash and St. Joseph Potawatomi a new site 
was sought. In 1839, Father Hoecken with all his Indians moved 
to Sugar Creek, about five miles northeast of the present town of 
Centerville, Kansas. Here they remained until 1846 when the 
Indians signed a treaty ceding to the United States their land 
along the Osage river and its tributaries. A few weeks pre- 
viously the Prairie Potawatomi at Council Bluffs had negotiated 
a treaty for the sale of all their lands. Now the Ottawa, Chip- 
pewa, Potawatomi of the Prairie, Potawatomi of the Wabash, 
and Potawatomi of Indiana became united under the common 
designation of the Potawatomi Nation. In 1848, they moved to 
the site known as St. Mary’s Mission which had been selected 
by Father Verreydt.? 

After 1846, a new mission under the patronage of St. Francis 
Hieronymo was established among the Osage tribe, who in 1827, 
had left the State of Missouri and formed settlements in Kansas 
on the banks of the Neosho river. Here they were visited by 
Father Van Quickenborne. The Osage obtained a Catholic Mis- 
sion from the United States Government and in 1847 Fathers 
John Schoenmakers and John Bax, S.J., were sent to labor among 
the tribe.* 

That the Fathers of these missions were most desirous of hav- 
ing a Bishop among them is evident from Father Gailland’s 
congratulatory letter of December 1, 1850, to the newly-elected 
Vicar : 

I have announced to our Indians that the greatest of all 
the Black Robes was going to depute a great Black Robe to 
provide for the salvation of all the Indians on this side of 
the Great Mountain, and that the great Black Robe would 
probably not be long in coming to visit them. This news 
filled their hearts with joy. They look for his first ap- 
pearance at the beginning of next spring on their return from 
the big hunt. A number of them have not been confirmed; 
they await with impatience the reception of the fullness of 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost. We shall profit at the same 


20’Connor, of. cit., p. 34 (MS), (IB). 
*Brewster, S. W., “Rev. Paul M. Ponziglione,” Kansas State Hisiorical 
Society Collections, 1X: 21. 
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time by this circumstance to have the blessing of the three 
churches built by us and of a fourth which perhaps we shall 
shortly build at another point. 

The Potawatomi as well as our Fathers and Brothers are 
strongly of the persuasion that the See of the Vicar Apostolic 
will be here. What inspires this persuasion is the nation of 
the Potawatomi counts in its bosom a numerous and fervent 
community of Christians. Being the first Indians of the Terri- 
tory to embrace the Gospel, they are tempted to believe that 
they have a right to this preference. There is here a small 
Community of Ours and a community of the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus with two school buildings, one for 
boys, the other for girls. At the headquarters of the Mission 
is found the church, which without being comparable to the 
fine churches of Europe, neverthless deserves mention among 
the churches which are built or going to be built later on in 
the Indian Territory. One of our coadjutor-Brothers here 
(Mazella) has made an altar of marked beauty. . . This 
church deserves to be raised to the rank of a cathedral. 

Furthermore, this point is, so to speak, the center of the 
Vicariate; from here it will be easy to make apostolic ex- 
cursions to all the savages of the Vicariate. On one side 
are placed the numerous nations of the Sioux, Pawnees, the 
Iowa, the Kickapoux, the Delawares, the Shawnies, the 
Sacs, the Foxes, the Kansas, the Miamies, the Peorias, the 
Courte-oreilles, the Osages, etc. Many of these people can 
be reached in a day’s journey on horseback; in three or four 
days one can get to the flourishing mission of the Osages. . . . 

Now there are in many of these neighboring nations 
numerous Christians entirely abandoned by reason of the 
small number of workers. The little tribe of the Peorias, for 
example, which is entirely Catholic, for want of assistance is 
going to fall back into infidelity. Now if the Bishop resided 
in their vicinity, he might the more easily lend them a helping 
hand, at first by the priests whom he would assign to these 
nations, and then by his frequent visits, which I am sure, 
would soon restore life to these dying Christian groups. 

The nation of the Kansas, who are only sixty miles from 
our residence has repeatedly urged a petition from French 
Black Robes. The [Indian] agents have imposed Metho- 
dist preachers upon them and the Kansas have sent them off 
with disdain, adding that they wished the prayers of the 
French and none other. 

Moreover, if the Vicar Apostolic resides in this nation, he 
will be at once in the midst of the Indians and near enough 
to the whites to procure with ease from Europe and the U. S. 
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the things which a thousand different needs might demand, 
a matter of no small importance in the Indian country. 
Finally, Fr. Hoecken, who has grown gray on the Indian 
mission and who, to use an expression glorious for an apostle, 
in his tastes, affections, ideas and at need in his very man- 
ners, has made himself a savage to gain the savages to Jesus 
Christ, would be of no small service to the Vicar Apostolic 
in a land so strange to a man coming from civilized society. 
He would like to accompany him to the different tribes when 
his hand is in benediction. He has just now left for the 
Sioux ... ; probably not before the beginning of Spring will 
he be back. 

These blessings which God designs to grant to our labors, 
Very Reverend Father, fills us with the sweetest consolations. 
He who contemns the Indian missions has not meditated the 
sweetness of those words, “evangelizare pauperibus misit 
me” (“He has sent me to preach the Gospel to the poor’). 
Perhaps one will say we are enthusiasts. Well, yes, we have 
an enthusiasm for the Indian missions; but God far from 
condemning this enthusiasm wishes rather to cover it with 
His blessings. ‘Taste and see,” gustate et videte. To those 
who claim that we can do almost no good among the Indians 
we will answer: before pronouncing judgment, “taste and 
see,’ meditate that saying of St. Ignatius inscribed on every 
page of the Institute, “Ad majorem Dei gloriam,” and then 
say if our Holy Founder did not embrace in his zeal savage 
as well as civilized peoples.* 


Meanwhile preparations were being made in St. Louis for the 
departure of Bishop Miége. The Provincial, Father Anthony 
Elet summoned Father Paul Mary Ponziglione, S.J., from Bards- 
town, where he was then stationed, to accompany the Vicar 
Apostolic to the Kansas mission. After being supplied with 
suitable equipment by Father De Smet, the procurator of the 
Indian Missions, Bishop Miége and his companions left St. Louis. 
There were six in the party, the Bishop, Father Ponziglione, 
Brother Sebastian Schlienger, Patrick Phelan, a Novice, and two 
Creoles each with a wagon carrying furniture and provisions.> On 
May 15, 1851, they boarded the Missouri River Packet for St. 
Joseph, Missouri, which they reached on May 21. After a delay 


‘Father Maurice Gailland, S.J., to Father John B. Miége, S.J., December 
1, 1850. Cited by Garraghan, op. cit., p. 48. 

*Father Paul Ponziglione, S.J., to Father Leopold Bushart, S.J., May 7, 
1884, (IA). 
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of four days the journey was resumed, and they arrived at St. 
Mary’s Mission toward evening on May 31, 1851.6 Father Pon- 
ziglione has written his recollections of the journey and the ar- 
rival at the Mission: 


At’ noon of the 28th day of May we crossed the Missouri 
river and started for the Western plains. Father Miége 
and myself were leading the march on horseback, the 
Brothers were following with the two teamsters. 

About two o'clock p.m. the clouds began to gather over our 
heads, the wind began to blow a tempest, lightning and 
thunder-claps succeeded rapidly and at three P.M. a heavy 
rain began to pour down. As there was no way to reach 
any shelter, we kept on taking matters as easy as we could; 
yet the prospect was very gloomy and we thought better to 
recite some prayers. At the suggestion of Father Miége we 
said the Memorare and hardly had got through with it when 
lightning struck the ground so close to us that we felt as if a 
log had struck us in a slanting way over our heads. Our 
horses seemed affected by it more than we were for both 
stumbled to the ground. But, as they soon got up, we con- 
tinued our journey apparently with stoical indifference. But 
I assure you that in our hearts we felt a little uneasy not 
knowing what might come next and so we went on repeat- 
ing the Memorare more fervently than ever before. 

Spite of the storm roaring round us we kept advancing 
on our way till about one hour before dark, when we did 
halt for the night. We chose for our camping-place a very 
high prairie where neither a tree nor a bush nor a stump 
could be found to which to hitch our horses. So we turned 
them out on the grass which was plenty and tried to make 
ourselves as comfortable as we could under the circum- 
stances. There was no question of making a fire for we 
could not see a stick of wood in the vicinity; so we took out 
what bread and dried meat we had and like the Jews of old 
standing with staff in our hand and hat on our head ate our 
supper, the dark clouds supplying us plenty of fresh water 
for drink. The coming of the night did not put an end to the 
rain or improve any way our situation. That night we took 
the initiative in the life of a Kansas Missionary. It was a 
long and sleepless night. But, thanks be to God! at day- 


*Garin, op. cit., p. 55. 

Father Ponziglione states on May 17, 1851, they left St. Louis on the 
Missouri River Packet for St. Joseph, Missouri, which they reached on 
May 24. After a delay of four days the journey was resumed and they 
arrived at St. Mary’s, May 31, 1851. 
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break the rain stopped, the morning star made a brilliant 
show between the receding clouds and by sunrise the sky 
was bright and radiant. 

We were now congratulating one another on the nice 
day which was rising wiien we noticed a good deal of per- 
plexity on the cowntenance of Father Miége. ‘What is the 
matter?” said I to him. “Do you feel unwell?” “Oh, no,” 
he replied, “but do you not hear?’ said he, and looked 
around in a very suspicious way. We did not know what 
might be the cause of his trouble, when the two Creoles 
that were with us burst into a big laugh and told the Father 
in good French, “Monsieur, do not be afraid for the noise 
you hear is made by the prairie chickens grazing about the 
place.” Good Father Miége had taken the cooing of these 
fowls for the voices of Indians coming, as he supposed, to 
attack us. So now that he had found out how the matter 
stood, he quickly took up his double-barrelled gun and went 
for them. In about twenty minutes he was returning with 
four heavy chickens and we had a very nice breakfast which 
soon made us forget all the inconveniences of the past night. 
We were two days on the road and at noon of the 3lst of 
May we reached St. Mary’s Mission. 

The Pottawatomie Indians were expecting us and had 
posted their vedette on different points to find out our ap- 
proaching and having discovered us they quickly ran to 
bring the news to the Mission. A large crowd was soon at 
hand headed by Fathers J. B. Duerink and Morris Gailland. 
At the arrival of the expected Bishop all knelt down to get 
his blessing. Next they accompanied us to the church. 
Bishop Miége prayed for awhile, and as soon as he came 
out all cheered him and followed him to his episcopal palace 
which consisted of a poor log cabin, a little longer than a 
very common shanty.‘ 


The Fathers on hearing of the Bishop’s coming had added a 
plank floor to the church which for some years was to serve as 
the cathedral; here on the morning following his arrival, it being 
Sunday, all the Indians assembled to welcome their first Bishop. 

The mounted braves advanced with proud bearing at the 
front of the column; the men on foot came next, followed 
by girls and the choir singing hymns, and the squaws with 
their infants wrapped on their backs brought up the rear. 
The Bishop in company with the two Fathers reviewed the 
procession. On the return to the church the marchers made 


*Ponziglione to Bushart, May 7, 1884, (IA). 
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a detour to surprise their new spiritual chief with the evolu- 
tions of the horsemen. Now proceeding slowly then sud- 
denly returning and doubling their course, they galloped off 
at full speed. Then quickly wheeling altogether, they raced 
around in circles; then reining in their steeds and falling 
into line at an easy trot, they delighted the multitude with 
their skillful maneuvers. The spectacle was enhanced not a 
little by the many colored trappings and plumes and feathered 
bonnets with trains streaming in the wind over the back of 
their ponies. At the church as at the residence they fired 
three volleys in salute. After Solemn High Mass while the 
choir continued singing at its best with surprising harmony 
and expression the Bishop was seated in full pontificals in 
the middle of the Sanctuary. All present moved up to kiss 
his ring. With unspeakable delight and mute reverence the 
Indians gazed on a ceremony so new to them and so like 
Heaven. At the end all marched back in the same order to 
the Bishop’s quarters.® 


After a few days’ rest Bishop Miége took up the arduous work 
of a missionary: teaching Catechism, preaching, visiting the sick 
and administering the Sacraments.® 
prised a Catholic population of not much over 4,000. Of this 
number the Indians of the Osage and Potawatomi tribes formed 
the largest part. 
A few half-breeds, white traders, artisans and 
mechanics, employed at the various agencies, were conspicuous 
foreigners in the Indian congregation.?® 


’O’Connor, op. cit., p. 81. 
*Ponziglione to Bushart, May 7, 1884, (IA). 
*O’Connor, op. cit., p. 82. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE VICARIATE, 1851-1852 


At the time Bishop Miége assumed spiritual charge of the 
Indian Territory the principal Indian missions were those of the 
Potawatomi on the Kaw river, and the Osage on the Neosho 
river. Both missions, whose foundation was treated in the pre- 
ceding chapter, were conducted by Jesuits. 

The Potawatomi, numbering about 3500, were distributed in 
three villages, the chief one being Saint Mary’s. The little colony 
of Jesuits in this Mission in 1851 was made up of Father Duer- 
inck, the superior; Father Maurice Gailland, and Father John 
Schultz; Brother Andrew Mazella, infirmarian and carpenter; 
Daniel Doneen, overseer of the farm; Sebastian Schlienger, 
cook; Peter Karleskind, the teacher; Louis De Vriendt, sacristan, 
choir director and shoemaker, and three other Brothers.? 


In 1851 Father Verhaegen, vice-provincial of the Missouri 
Jesuits conducted four Religious of the Sacred Heart, the saintly 
Mother Philippine Duchésne, Mother Lucille Mathevon, Madame 
Mary O’Connor, and Sister Louise Amyot, from St. Louis to 
Sugar Creek to aid the Fathers on the work of the Mission. After 
Sugar Creek school had been abandoned the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart came to St. Mary’s and opened a school for girls.” 

Besides the schools and the farm there were in St. Mary’s the 
homes of the “big folk of the country-side, namely, the doctor, 
the horseshoer, a few traders and a certain number of half-breeds 
who knew how to read and write a little.”’ Surrounding the village 
were the Indians’ homes “‘made of tree trunks.” Most of these 
Indians attended Mass every day and approached the Sacra- 
ments at least once every month. That their fervor was practical 
is attested by a letter of the Bishop to the Father General.’ 


Quarrels, stealing, family dissensions are completely un- 
known (and no one wishes to leave the village before having 


70’Connor, op. cit., p. 82. 
*Ibid., p. 9. 
*Miége a Roothaan, Jan. 1, 1852, (IA). 
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asked permission from the missionary; and having told him 
where he was going and how long a time he would remain). 
It is a genuine and substantial good that has been done and 
which is being accomplished in the midst of these 600 or 
700 simple and truly pious savages.* 


There were a number of Christians in the two other Indian 
villages, Mission Creek and Shunganon Creek located three miles 
from each other and twenty miles from St. Mary’s. Inability 
to send them a missionary more frequently than once a month 
gave ample opportunity for the spread of a common and dreaded 
vice among the Indians—drunkenness. The Bishop was confi- 
dent that the appointment of Father Schultz “would soon bring 
a remedy to these miseries” since 

the poor savages are exactly like children. They fear the 

priest as much as they respect him; as long as he is not in 

the midst of them in order to watch them their good resolu- 
tions very soon fail before a bottle of liquor or against other 
stumbling blocks more dangerous still, and when they have 
made one of these false steps it is not rare to see them leave 
their village for the sake of placing themselves among in- 
fidels, in order to avoid the remonstrance of the priest and 
to live more freely in all their primitive excesses. These 
scandals which happily are not very numerous will be most 

efficaciously remedied by placing in the midst of them a 

Father with a Brother to help him; ... this can not be 

accomplished until Father Schultz knows the language suffi- 

ciently well enough to speak it without confusion. He is 
at work with all the ardor of a good apostle.® 


Twenty-five miles from St. Mary’s on the border of the 
Delawares® at Soldier river was another village which could also 
be called Catholic. It was 

composed of halfbreeds nearly all Canadian rangers of the 

mountains and the plains who have ended by marrying one 

or more Indian women. With the exception of one or two 
families who lead a good life the rest are . . . the most ac- 
complished in the matter of immortality, drunkenness, bad 
faith, stupid ignorance, indifference to all instruction, and 
of that gross impiety which must necessarily arise from this 
singular amalgam of all the worst passions . . . Nothing 
has been done until the present for these poor halfbreeds, 


*Tbid. 
“Thid. 
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but now that we are richer by one man (Father Schultz) a 
chapel is going to be built for them, and one of us will go 
each month at least to say Mass for them and teach them 
their catechism.® 


Spiritual prospects were more promising at the Osage Mission, 
180 miles south of the Potawatomi, known as the Mission of 
St. Francis Hieronymo. Here in 1851 were the Superior Father 
John Schoenmaker, S.J., Father John Bax, S.J., and Father 
Theodore Heiman, a secular who taught the Indian boys.? Since 
1848 Mother Bridget Hayden with a small band of Sisters of 
Loretto from Kentucky had been conducting a school for the 
education of Indian girls.* In describing the Osage Mission 
the Bishop said: 

The mission is located in a grand place on the Neosho or 
Grand river, the opposite side of which is occupied by two 
Osage villages. The farm comprises scarcely forty acres of 
clayish land, not very favorable consequently, especially dur- 
ing the years of drought. .. . The Osage tribe which is 
composed of about 7000 souls has so well preserved, in spite 
of the neighboring whites, the savage life and habits that 
they are the perfect copy of those who occupy the center of 
the desert. Head entirely shaved except a tuft on the top 
of the head; face a mixture of red, black and white; ears 
of prodigious length weighed down with shells or bears’ 
claws; a blanket for sole covering; the hunt for Buffalo 
. . . the sole occupation, and this serves more or less . . 
for all nourishment. Add to that a stature almost of six 
feet, robust and well-formed body, a proud and determined 
character, a very pronounced taste for stealing and enemies’ 
scalps, and you have all the good and part of the bad... 
three or more years ago two zealous missionaries, Fathers 
Schoenmaker and Bax dedicated their zeal to improving 
this truly singular stamp of individuals and to (equarrier) 
them a little, at least, into the form of men. . . . That which 
paralyzes in part at least the effort of the missionary is the 
hunt, which is made twice each year, and the complete indo- 
lence in which the savages live when they have amassed 
some provisions.® 


Bishop Miége made his first visit to the Osage on June 27, 


*Ibid. 

*Ponziglione to Bushart, May 7, 1884, (IA). 
“Brewster, op. cit. 

*Miége a Roothaan, Jan.- 1, 1852, (IA). 
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1851. The occasion was marked by the official visit of the great 
chief, George White-Hair who “bowing with great gravity to 
the Bishop asked him by interpreter whether he was the Great 
Priest and the Head Chief of the Blackgowns that were in the 
Indian country.” The Bishop answered that he was. The chief 
replied. 

Oh, Great Priest and Head-Chief of all the Blackgowns 
listen to thy children! When years ago a Blackgown (Father 
De Smet) came here from St. Louis to visit us, he gave us 
a steer to feast, and as we were asking him to give us another 
one, he told us that he was only an ordinary Black-gown, 
but when the Great Priest, the Chief of all the Blackgowns 
that are in the Indian country will come to visit you, he will 
give you seven steers. Now as you say that you are the 
Great Priest and the Head-Chief of all the Blackgowns, so 
we beg you to be good toward us your poor children and 
give us seven steers. 


Bishop Miége was surprised at the subtility of George White- 
Hair’s argument and laughed freely for a while. He looked 
at Father Schoenmakers, who stood by, for advice. Father told 
him to reply that all was right and they would have the seven 
steers. The Osage stood up crying, That is good! A Great 
Priest! This seemed to be the principal object of their visit; 
off they went to look for steers and for several days had feasting 
and war dances in honor of the Bishop.?® 

In July following his return from this visit to the Osage 
Bishop Miége demonstrated in a practical way his interest in 
the needs of the mission by presenting the following memorial 
dated July 18, 1851, to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs: 


The undersigned Bishop of the Indian Territory begs to 
present the following memorial: 

Owing to the successive failure of crops, the Osage Mis- 
sions has been for the last two years laboring under the 
effects of scarcity and imperative indigence hardly relieved 
by the efforts of the Directors to procure at a great distance 
and at a great expense the very necessaries of life. The 
Government grant, which in ordinary circumstances would 
have sufficed, has not been found adequate. The deficiency 
has been supplied by the undersigned out of his private re- 
sources. He would then petition the department for a special 


*Ponziglione to Bushart, May 7, 1884, (IA). 
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appropriation to meet the exigencies of the case and if di- 
rected to name the amount he would state a sum of $1200— 
indulging the hope that abundant harvests henceforward will 
render such an appeal unnecessary. 

The undersigned begs also to call the attention of the De- 
partment to the petition presented last year by the Osages 
for the establishment of Catholic Schools on the Verdigres 
to meet the wants of a numerous portion of the tribe settled 
on its banks. The undersigned, should the prayer of the 
petitioners be granted, would beg respectively to be informed. 
Ist, what amount would be allotted for building and for farm- 
ing outfit. 2nd, what sum would be appropriated for educa- 
tional purposes. When many pupils are educated together 
at the usual sum allowed for each by the department a proper 
economy enables the Directors to meet annual expenses, a 
result wholly unattainable when limited appropriation admits 
of receiving but a small number. 

Respectfully submitted 
(Signed) J. B. Mréce™ 


There has been found no evidence that would indicate whether 
or not the Bishop’s petition was granted, but that living con- 
ditions and educational facilities were bettered is evident from 
the achievements of Father Paul Ponziglione who in one of his 
last letters to a friend wrote: 


If during a period of forty-nine years, the Osages, as a 
nation, did not take up arms against the United States gov- 
ernment; if they did not make a wholesale slaughter of trains 
and caravans while crossing the plains; if they did not ran- 
sack the country along the border of both Missouri and 
Kansas; if, in a word, they did not turn hostile to the white 
people, this is due, in a great part to the influence of the 
Catholic Church exerted over them through her mission- 
aries.” 


In the Spring of 1852 there was much sickness in the Osage 
Mission; twelve children in the Mission school died of measles, 
and at least 1200 of the tribe were attacked at the same time by 
scurvy and typhoid fever. The plague had a most unfortunate 
result in which the Bishop had unwittingly played a part. He 
had sent to Father Bax a little vaccine in a letter; the rumor 


“John B. Miége to Luke Lea, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Department 
of the Interior, July 18, 1851, (Copy), (IA). 
“Brewster, op. cit., p. 32. - 
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spread through the village that the Chief of the Blackrobes had 
sent the measles to kill the Osage. With the alarming symptoms 
of the disease and the toll of death the excited Indians threatened 
to kill the missionaries and burn the Mission. 

For three months Father Bax attended the Indians in their 
needs of both body and soul. With his resistance weakened by 
fatigue he himself became ill toward the last of July and was 
brought to Fort Scott where he could have a doctor’s care. On 
the afternoon of the Feast of St. Ignatius Loyola, Bishop Miége 
stopped at the Fort en route to the Osage Mission. He found 
Father Bax at the point of death and on the following day 
anointed him. Father Bax lingered until the morning of August 
5; then, in the words of his Bishop, “he left us to receive in 
Paradise the recompense of the pains and fatigue which have 
so well filled the five years of his apostolate in the midst of the 
Indians.”?* 

To the Father General the Bishop wrote: 

One hour and a half after midnight Father Schoenmakers 

and I heard his last sigh. . . The only words of his which 
I was able to understand was the sacrifice full and entire of 
his life which he offered to the good God for the conversion 
and salvation of his dear Osage. Would that the good God 
had been content with a lifeless member like myself. I have 
prayed very earnestly that he would take me in the place of 
the best of my missionaries, but that has not been listened 
to and there are our poor Osages from whom we were com- 
mencing to hope something again without a missionary who 
speaks their language and who consequently is able to obtain 
their full confidence." 

The Bishop’s concern about the Osage tribe was further in- 
creased by the death of the great chief, George White-Hair, who 
had been baptized, confirmed and made his first Holy Com- 
munion in the previous year. His influence over the tribe, his 
willingness to follow the counsel of Father Bax and to imitate 
the good practices of the whites made him a potent factor in 
securing a response to the efforts of the missionaries. With the 
death of the Indian Chieftain following that of Father Bax, 
Bishop Miége could say in truth: “That which remains... 


%Miége 4 Roothaan, August 17, 1852, (IA). 
“Ibid. 
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is the courage of Father Schoenmakers, the willingness of Father 
Ponziglione, and above all the hope that the good God. . . will 
aid us his labors and have pity on our poor savages.”*® 

Not the least part of Bishop Miége’s success in coping with 
conditions as he found them in the Indian Territory was due to 
his sympathetic appreciation of the hardships endured by his 
subordinates and his watchful care for their spiritual welfare. 
These traits are indicated in the following letter regarding his 
household at the Potawatomi Mission: 

The Spiritual Exercises are performed regularly through- 
out the house. When the Fathers have to take a trip and 
the Brothers have to buy provisions I expressly recommend 
to them meditation and examen, but I understand while 
travelling every day on foot in the midst of the grumbling 
of lazy dullards it is very difficult to go far in contemplation. 
The good God I think will take into account their good will. 
The spiritual reading is made punctually, also the exhorta- 
tion every two weeks, the catechism only every other week.!® 


When the icy blasts, which blew continually across the prairies 
during the Winter months, made it impossible for the mission- 
aries to follow the Indians who scattered in all directions for 
the chase, their time was spent in doing a little of all kinds of 
work: laying brick, practising writing, or studying arithmetic or 
church music.!? 

Until Bishop Miége took up his residence in Leavenworth in 
1855 he was Superior of the Jesuits residing in his Vicariate 
even in their strictly domestic and disciplinary concerns. In 
1853 and again in 1854 he suggested that the office of Superior 
be disassociated from that of Vicar Apostolic; however, the 
change was not effected until his removal to Leavenworth. As 
long as Bishop Miége remained at St. Mary’s the finances of 
the Mission and the Vicariate were under his control.8 

The sources of revenue were Government subsidies, private 
contributions and the mission farm.1® Though the Osage and 
Potawatomi Missions managed to maintain themselves on a sound 


® Ibid. 

*Miége a Roothaan, July 9, 1852, (IA). 
“Miége a Roothaan, December 17, 1852, (IA). 
*Garrigan, op. cit., pp. 8-10. 

*Ibid., p. 55. 
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financial basis, yet the question of finances was always a trouble- 
some one, and on more than one occasion the Vicariate was 
aided by the contributions of the Lyons Association of the 
Propagation of the Faith, an organization which had so fre- 
quently aided struggling American missions with generous and 
timely contributions.” 

The following list of expenses will suggest the extent of the 
Bishop’s financial responsibility and the variety of the demands 
made upon him. Several entries, “A cow and flour for the In- 
dians on the day of Confirmation,” “For the attire of the Osage 
chief the day he was confirmed,” indicate his understanding of 
the Indian character, or, at least, his approval of others following 
the policy of maintaining the good will of the savages by satis- 
fying their love of feasting and display: 


EXPENSE MADE BY ME OR BY OTHERS BUT 
WHICH I HAVE HAD TO PAY FOR 1851 


Dollars 

Books, medals, beads, traveling expenses from N. Y. 189.25 
it cece hehe ede ee EN ES Ke Kes 45 
2 horses for Father Ponziglione and myself 

(mine died of fever after a month)............ 165 
DD cchecstescvisdescbheetenveeteeessen ts 24 
A gun and hunting provisions...................-. 20 
Ee rere 15 
i a to mbenbewien ese 17 
Clothes for Fr. Ponziglione and Brother Phelan ... 27 
ED cen nicddawnnesedweeeene 24 
Trip for Fr. Ponziglione from Bardstown to St. Louis 12 
2 a .akcedeeevceseceeeeces s 14 
i FEE TCT TT Tee ere Tee eT TET TT oT Oe 10 
mesma Gomecee for IMGs 2... cs ccccccscecees 12 
DEE Uthinsnseadines cakRacdéherenaeener 23 
Bottles for holy oil, paper, pens, account books, 

matiere pour auber, handkerchiefs, tricots........ 33 
DE SicchunseddaeOsaeesoereduventeseuereace 30 
Trip from St. Louis to St. Joseph................. 75 
Trip from St. Joseph to Ste. Marie des Potawato- 

PE cece Rsded oa bebo bee bheeNte Coke ens aue seu 49 
ee ee ee 15 





*Ibid., pp. 10-11. 
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Gave to Fr. Durink for repairing houses........... 150 
Gave to Fr. Schoenmakers in order to enlarge chapel. 100 
For iron beds for the children of two schools 

(It is the only remedy against bed bugs)......... 200 
For an addition to the Sister’s house.............. 50 
For 6 cows that Fr. Elet had promised the savages... 60 
For the attire of the Osage chief the day he was 

SEE Lancy ccuneenevesendevteuadcececéedas 15 
For interpreter at the Osage.............-eseeeeee 10 
Return from the Osage for guide................. 20 
To the school master of Fr. Gailland.............. 5 
A cow and flour for the Indians on the day of Con- 

DT chien ne adeneeeabeedeenneses lene eeen 15 
Paid to the guide of Fr. De Smet................. 25 
Given to M. Ross (avoir fait un mois l’école a nos 

DEE chcbeukinteckeacenascouawn< sence 10 
Paid to Fr. Durink for Fr. Schoenmakers.......... 10 
Paid my teacher of Potawatomi .................. 10 
Granted Fr. Schoenmakers to help pay the school 

ee Se SE bs vc sdsweceusessecoesese 200 
Paid to Fr. Durink for two rooms which he had built 

DEE Siinteehevnvespeeecuneeheyiecegeeurnes 150 
66 eee Nee Cneeeedenaehes 20 
Trip Brother Bettini from St. Louis to Ste. Marie... 20 
DED Kivditins teeksase wash heddbeewnwenesews 8 
Great many small articles and alms............... 10 

1887.25 


™Photostat Copy. Original in French, (IA). 








CHAPTER IV 
TRAVELS: Europe, NEBRASKA, 1853-1855 


The Provincial, Father Murphy, in March, 1853, asked Bishop 
Miége to come to St. Louis that he might leave from there for 
Rome to act as Procurator of the Vice Province in the twenty- 
second General Congregation of his Order. In a letter to the 
Father General the Bishop referred to this summons as follows: 

I have just received a letter from Reverend Father Murphy 
in which . . . he has told me to come to St. Louis as soon 
as possible in order that I might leave for Rome about April 
15 in the capacity of procurator of the Vice Province in the 
General Congregation which ought to open June 21. 

St. Louis! Rome!! Procurator!!! General Congrega- 
tion!!!! What great things for my grandeur (en voila-t-il 
de grandes choses pour ma grandeur). I will go to St. Louis 
my very Reverend Father and there I will say that it is an 
affront to the Vice Province to have it represented by a 
wanton beggar of a Vicar almost a stranger to the affairs 
of those who are sending him, not having any knowledge of 
the Institute and not having any of the qualities required by 
the Society for a similar mission. 

If having spoken thus clearly and frankly with the wish 
to be understood they wish that I undertake the journey I 
will do so... .4 
Despite his diffidence Miége saw in the appointment an op- 

portunity of approaching the Holy Father with a petition which 
was to be a recurring plea during all the years of his episcopacy: 

It is certain that if I go to Rome and the good God puts 
on my tongue the petitions that he has put sometimes in my 
head your Paternity is going to be touched. You will go 
with me to the Holy Father and you will pray as you know 
how. I will speak. I will say that for two years His Holi- 
ness has been mistaken in the choice of a Vicar and perhaps 
in the erection of the Vicariate and that it is high time to have 
pity on one if he does not wish to suppress the other . 
with the aid of the good God and your prayers my Reverend 
Father I will win.? 


1Miége a Roothaan, March 13, 1853, (IA). 
*[ bid. 
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Accompanied by Father De Smet the Bishop set sail for 
Europe on May 19, 1853. Besides acting as a delegate in the 
Congregation which elected the Reverend Father Peter Beckx, 
General of the Society of Jesus, Bishop Miége while in Rome 
made his ad limina visit to the Pope. If he did present the plea 
to be relieved of his Vicariate it was refused; still a Bishop he 
set out for Paris and thence to Havre where he met Father De 
Smet, who was accompanied by two Jesuit Scholastics, seven 
Novices, and four Brothers.* November 20, 1853, they all em- 
barked on the steamer Humboldt for New York City. The 
homeward voyage, a long and dangerous one is best read from 
the pen of Father De Smet: 


For fourteen days the Humboldt combated against a 
stormy sea and violent west wind . . . The greatest sufferer 
was Bishop Miége who kept to his bed constantly. . . . To 
the violent storms of wind we must add several other dis- 
agreeable circumstances: the steam-engine got out of order 
several times, and the boilers threatened to blow us in the 
air; the coal was of a bad quality and that even began to 
become scarce on the twelfth day of our voyage. We were 
obliged to deviate from our ordinary route to get a supply 
of coal at Halifax. This neglect on the part of the company 
was extremely fatal in its consequences. 

In the forenoon of the 6th of December about five leagues 
from port, a fisherman presented himself on board as a pilot 
and declared to the captain who demanded his certificates 
that his papers were either in his boat or at his house. The 
captain relied upon his word and intrusted him with the 
management of the ship against the expressed opinion of 
the officers; the false pilot changed the boat’s direction and 
notwithstanding their reiterated remonstrances he persisted 
in his obstinacy. An hour and a half afterwards, the Hum- 
boldt struck on the dangerous rocks called “The Sisters” in 
the neighborhood of Devil’s Island. It was half-past six in 
the morning—the greater number of the passengers were 
still in their berths. The shock was terrific. I was walking 
on the deck at the moment. Discovering directly great pieces 
of wood floating on the surface of the water, I hastened to 
warn all my companions of their danger, for they were also 
still in their beds . . . while the water was pouring into the 
vessel by torrents, fire broke out . . . after great efforts they 


*De Smet, S.J., P. J.. Western Missions and Missionaries in the United 
States, says that eight young men were in the party. 
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succeeded in extinguishing it. As if all things conspired to 
our destruction, a fog arose, so thick that we could not see 
30 paces from the vessel. The whole power of the steam 
engine was exerted in an attempt to gain the shore, six miles 
distant. The boat soon inclined to the larboard side, where 
she had sprung a leak, and began to go down. Every arm 
set to work to aid in launching the small boats. . . . There 
was a rush to get in first, but happily we were not obliged 
to resort to this means of saving ourselves. While the 
greater number believed that all was lost . . . the ship touched 
again in a few fathoms of water and rested on a rock. We 
were saved! 

Immediately after the shipwreck, the fog rose, and we 
discovered . . . that the shore was only one hundred feet 
from us.‘ 

Bishop Miége and Father De Smet saved their trunks, travel- 
ing bags and boxes with the exception of one which contained 
five chalices and two ostensoria.5 The passengers were in a few 
hours rescued by a steamboat that conveyed them to Halifax. 
There Bishop Miége and Father De Smet were the guests of 
Bishop Walsh until they resumed their journey on December 8.6 

In the beginning of March, 1854, the Bishop returned to St. 
Mary’s and lavished upon the Indians the many fine gifts he had 
brought from Europe. Besides relics of saints, numerous medals, 
statues, crosses, and rosaries blessed by Pius IX he had procured 
for his church costly vestments, chalices, a silver ostensorium, 
and an organ designed by Father Lambillote. The most valued 
gift to his cathedral was a painting of the _ Immaculate Conception 
which was hung over the high altar. (This painting which has 
been retouched hangs on the west wall of the village church in 
St. Mary’s.) It was said that after the Bishop showed it to 
the community in St. Louis the Father Rector tried hard to keep 
it for the University.? 

During the months of the Bishop’s absence there occurred an 
event, national in its significance, which was ultimately to have 
an effect on the spiritual responsibility of the Vicar Apostolic 
of the Indian Territory—the signing of the Kansas Nebraska Act 
by President Pierce on May 30, 1854. 


‘Ibid., pp. 123-125. 
®Garraghan, op. cit., p. 1. 
*De Smet, of. cit., p. 125. 
70’Connor, of. cit., pp. 88-89. 
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Territory forming the present State of Kansas was part of 
the Louisiana Purchase in 1803 except a fraction in the south- 
west corner acquired from Texas in 1850. Following the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition which reached Kansas in June, 1804, Pike’s 
expedition in 1806, and the opening of the Santa Fe trail, Kansas 
became part of a vast reserve for Indians lying between the 
Iowa Missouri boundary and the Rocky Mountains. This entire 
domain situated north of the line 36° 30° was potentially free 
soil by the Compromise of 1820. Toward the mid-century as 
population increased in the eastern Mississippi Valley ambitious 
spirits began to look for virgin lands farther west. Already a 
transcontinental wagon route the “Oregon Trail” had crossed 
the “Great American Desert” to the far-flung communities on the 
Pacific Coast, and men of vision were agitating for the con- 
struction of a transcontinental railroad with Government aid. 

The possibility of the Indian Reserve being opened up to the 
whites gave the background for the controversy between the 
adherents of slavery and freedom who were both contending to 
maintain the political balance achieved by the admission of Ala- 
bama in 1819. There were then twenty-two States in the Union, 
the number of slave and free States being equal. 

On January 4, 1854, Stephen A. Douglas, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Territories, introduced a bill for the organ- 
ization of this entire region as the Territory of Nebraska with 
the right of the territorial legislature to admit or exclude slavery. 
Under a storm of criticism Douglas altered the bill. The new 
measure proposed the formation of two Territories with the 
fortieth parallel as the dividing line; it repealed in part the 
Missouri Compromise by leaving the question of slavery in 
Kansas and Nebraska to those who would settle there.® 

It has been the generally accepted view that the South wished 
to have Kansas in order to preserve and extend the institution 
of slavery; Rhodes interpreted Douglas’s action in introducing 
the bill as a bid for Southern support in the next Democratic 
convention, but Professor F. H. Hodder of Kansas thinks his 
primary purpose was to further railroad extension. Whatever 
may have been the points at issue in the Kansas Nebraska Bill 


*Andreas, A. T., History of the State of Kansas, pp. 49-57. 
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—railroads, slavery or territorial expansion—the bill in its pro- 
vision for squatter sovereignty left the region open to years of 
civil strife. To save the land from falling into the hands of 
the opponent was the issue in the contention between the Free 
State emigrants from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and the New 
England states, and the slavery adherents from Missouri and 
the South. 

The new situation resulting from the arrival of these white 
settlers eventually affected St. Mary’s. That the Bishop, as 
early as December, 1854, had considered Leavenworth to have a 
more promising future than the Potawatomi Mission and had 
already matured plans for changing his See is evident from a 
notice in the December 15, 1854, issue of the Kansas Herald: 


Right Reverend Bishop Miége, Catholic Bishop of the 
Territory, we learn contemplates erecting this Summer in 
Leavenworth a Male and Female Academy, Cathedral, and 
buildings for residence, and intends making this place his 
headquarters. He has made a judicious choice for Leaven- 
worth will undoubtedly be the largest city in Kansas Ter- 
ritory.® 
Before transferring his headquarters the Bishop undertook a 

visitation of his Vicariate. From mid-March of 1855 until the 
end of June he journeyed, or as he so naively expressed it, 
“ran by mule-steamer” to the principal places in the Territory.?° 
It may be conjectured that the “mule steamer” was the same 
vehicle referred to in a note written in 1851: 

When Father De Smet came back from Fort Laramie he 
left me a carriage and four horses, two for the saddle and 
two for a carriage. .. . 1 have kept one saddle horse and 
have given the other to Father Duerinck; it is not necessary 
that one should imagine that I have assumed the ways of a 
great lord for this carriage hauled milk a number of years 
in the streets of St. Louis, and the two horses... are 
nothing else than two genuine mules with all the privileges 
of their nature and who are rich only in years, skin and 
bones.!! 


On this journey of 1855 the Bishop made his first visit to 
Nebraska. In the Nebraska Territory he found Catholics almost 


*Kansas Herald, December 15, 1854. 
*Miége a Beckx, July 4, 1855. Cited by Garraghan, of. cit., p. 15. 
“Note appended to Expense Account for 1851, of. cit., (IA). 
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everywhere but not in sufficient numbers to assure the support 
of a resident priest.'* During this visit Governor Cumming 
offered the Bishop two lots with the promise of more if neces- 
sary for the building of a church. Being well pleased with the 
site of Omaha Bishop Miége gave $500 toward the building of 
the church and promised to send a priest as soon as possible; 
meanwhile, he requested Father Trecy of St. John’s Mission, 
opposite Sioux City on the Nebraska side near the present city 
of Jackson, to do what he could for Omaha.’* The Bishop 
bought eight lots for $200 in Kearney and secured liberal dona- 
tions of the necessary ground for churches and schools in the 
towns of Bellevue, Platteville, and Nebraska City. With the 
influx of the white population and the building up of these towns 
the Omaha tribe was subject to the same process that the Indian 
tribes had always undergone with the coming of the English- 
speaking white settler. They moved fifty miles further into the 
interior. For several years the Presbyterians worked in Nebraska 
Territory, but finally the Indians petitioned for schools to be 
kept by the Blackrobes. To further their cause the Bishop wrote 
to the Father General: 


The fund appropriated for their school is $14,000 a year 
irrespective of pupils. I have written to Father Murphy 
begging him to accept the offer for two reasons principally ; 
1—The school having a good income will give little trouble 
on the temporal side. 2—The Fathers being only fifty miles 
from the principal points where the whites are settling will 
easily be able to visit them and give them at least the strictly 
necessary instructions.!* 


The immigration of the whites had added further care to the 
already arduous responsibilities of the Vicar Apostolic. Priests 
could not be supplied from the Missouri Province and no answer 
had come from his appeal to Ireland, France, and Savoy. With 
an admixture of grim humor and desperation he wrote in 1855 
to the Father General: 


If the Society does not come to my aid I see no other 
way than to take my gun and a mule and go and hide myself 
in some corner of the Rocky Mountains where it will be 


*Miége 4 Beckx, July 4, 1855. Cited by Garraghan, of. cit., p. 15. 

%Miéze to Shaffel, December 16, 1878. Cited in The First Catholic 
Bishop in Nebraska, (MS), (IC). 

“Miége a Beckx, July 4, 1855. Cited by Garraghan, of. cit., p. 15. 
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impossible for me to hear any more about the wants of 
Kansas and Nebraska. I have journeyed . . . almost with- 
out interruption from mid-March to the end of June visiting 
a good part of the two Territories. Trouble, fatigue, em- 
barrassment are never wanting in this sort of expedition; 
but all this would assuredly be nothing if the heart did not 
overflow with pain and chagrin in consequence of the isola- 
tion and miseries of so many poor souls to whom the Vicar 
Apostolic solely by himself can afford no relief... . May 
I be permitted, Very Reverend Father to ask you whether 
some of our flourishing Provinces of Europe could not sup- 
ply Kansas and Nebraska with a few missionaries for the 
salvation of the German and Irish population which is ar- 
riving among us? Such a proposition must not be made to 
Reverend Father Ponza for he seems firmly resolved to take 
away from me Father Ponziglione, who has now been four 
years with the Osage. I have asked Rev. Fr. Murphy to 
answer him that if I am unfortunate enough not to be able 
to obtain either [Jesuit] Fathers or secular priests, I shall 
have to hold the five that I have to labor up and down the 
14 degrees of latitude, to say nothing of the longitude. He 
can cry, bluster, do and say anything he pleases; I am more 
than determined to hear neither with the right ear nor the 
left, and I have with all that the firm hope that your Patern- 
ity shall have the goodness to pardon me this curious sort 
of sally, pardonable only in a poor Vicar Apostolic who 
allows himself to indulge it. 


*Ibid., pp. 15-16. 











CHAPTER V 
LEAVENWORTH SEE OF THE VICARIATE, 1855-1857 


By the treaty of September 24, 1829, the Delaware tribe of 
Indians relinquished their lands in Missouri and were assigned 
a large tract in Kansas covering all and more of the present 
Leavenworth County. On December 14, 1843, the Delaware sold 
the Wyandot tribe a tract of land comprising nearly the area of 
Wyandotte County. Finally, on May 6, 1854, the Delaware 
ceded to the United States all their lands except a strip along 
the north bank of the Kaw river called the Delaware Reserve 
which remained in the possession of these Indians until May 30, 
1860, at which time it was ceded to the Government. The land 
ceded by the treaty of 1854 was to be surveyed and offered at 
public sale to the highest bidder by the President. The money 
accruing from these Delaware Trust Lands was to be paid or 
held in trust by the Government for the Delaware tribe. 

In total ignorance of the provisions of this treaty, but with 
full knowledge of the value of these lands, the inhabitants of 
Platte and other Missouri border counties responded without delay 
to the laconic instructions “go over and take possession of the 
land it is yours” which David R. Atchison, United States Senator 
from Missouri, had telegraphed to some friends in Weston fol- 
lowing the signing of the Kansas Nebraska Bill. The little town 
of Weston responded by sending three groups of settlers across 
the border “to take possession.” One of these groups formed 
an association of thirty-two members and laid out the town of 
Leavenworth, June 13, 1854.! 

Andrew Reeder of Pennsylvania who had been appointed 
Governor by President Pierce arrived October 7, 1854, at Leav- 
enworth and one week later set out on a tour to obtain general 
information on the territory he was to govern. Following the 
Governor’s proclamation for the Congressional election November 
10, 1854, the slavery men of Missouri crossed the border to 
insure the election of a candidate favorable to their cause and 


*Andreas, A. T., op. cit., p. 419. 
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succeeded by reason of their illegal votes. These tactics were 
repeated by the Missourians at the election for representatives 
to the legislature in the Spring of 1855.2, The first Territorial 
Legislature assembled at Pawnee, July 2, 1855, on the Fort Scott 
Military Reservation in the first Territorial Capitol “of stone, 
two stories in height and 40 x 80 feet in size” which had been 
constructed by the Pawnee Town Association. Undoubtedly, the 
Governor’s convoking of the legislature at Pawnee and his mem- 
bership in the Town Association had led many bona fide settlers 
to invest money in town lots.3 Even Bishop Miége invested 
$150 for several lots in Pawnee and contracted for the building 
of a stone chapel. He wrote to the Father General that at Pawnee 
“which will be the seat of government I have decided on the 
advice of the Fathers who are with me to buy some good ground 
and to build a church and a house; as wood is scarce and stone 
abundant there, we will be obliged to build of stone. $2,500 
will be sufficient for the most. simple and most common kind 
of a building.”* An entry in Father Duerinck’s diary shows 
that a definite contract had been made for the building: 

Bishop has contracted May 8, 1855 with Mr. James Dixon 
for the stonework of a building of the following dimensions 
at Pawnee: 32 ft. long 16 ft. wide 22 ft. high; the front to 
be cut stone as well finished as the best work at Fort Riley 
—the other sides to be rubble stone work. The building is 
to have the necessary openings, viz: 8 windows, 5 doors, 
two chimneys with fireplace. All the work material, sand, 
lime-stone to be furnished by the said Dixon and to be fin- 
ished by the 15th of September next for the consideration 
of six hundred dollars which is to be in full of all accounts.5 


The development of the proposed capitol was never realized. 
With the pro-slavery group in the majority an early adjournment 
of the legislature was a foregone conclusion. Pawnee was too 
far distant from the Missouri border, the base of supplies for the 
slavery adherents. So the seat of government was moved to a 
more advantageous location at the Shawnee Mission.® 


*Ibid., pp. 87-99. 

*Ibid., p. 101. 

*“Miége 4 Beckx, February 25, 1855, (IA). 

°Father Duerinck’s Diary, July 5, 1854 to January 23, 1863, (IB). 
*Andreas, of. cit., p. 103. 
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The two parties contending over the slavery question sent their 
immigrants to Kansas which was being rapidly converted from 
the plains and forests of an Indian country into a land of farms 
and new born towns. The principal towns were Leavenworth, 
Delaware, Atchison, Donephan, Lawrence, Franklin, Lecompton, 
Benicia, Topeka, Fremont, Whitfield, Indianola, St. George, 
Manhattan, Pawnee, Reeder, Montgomery, Awsakee, Osawatomie, 
lola, Nemaha, Jacksonville, and Fort Scott. The most important 
of these was Leavenworth. It was growing rapidly despite the 
bitter feeling of many of the residents toward the Free State 
men who under a quieter state of affairs would have settled 
there. From January, 1855, to May of that year the population 
had increased from 200 to nearly 400. The selection of Leaven- 
worth by Majors, Russell and Company as the starting point for 
the Government Overland Transportation Company gave impetus 
to this growth.® 

The year of 1855 was for the historic Potawatomi Mission 
truly one of calamities. It had been one of famine, pestilence 
and war. Many people, especially the improvident Indians, were 
reduced to destitution by the great drought of 1854 which com- 
pletely ruined the crops. The havoc wrought among the people 
by an epidemic of cholera was further increased by the toll of 
life exacted in the civil war which broke out in the State on 
account of slavery.® The depression of the Indians was increased 
further by Bishop Miége’s preparation to transfer his residence 
to the more promising and accessible site of Leavenworth. 

With Brother Francis Roig the Bishop left St. Mary’s August 
9, 1855. The celebration of the feast of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary in the same year marked the beginnings 
of the Bishop’s episcopate in his new See. The same austere 
simplicity which always accompanied his official acts in the 
Vicariate signalized the celebration of his first Mass in Leaven- 
worth. A bureau serving as an altar, the Divine Sacrifice was 
offered in the low, one-story frame house of Andrew Quinn on 
Shawnee near Second street. Here during the previous Spring 
and Winter Father William Fisch of Weston, Missouri, had said 


*"Miége a Beckx, July 4, 1855. Cited by Garraghan, of. cit., p. 16. 
“Andreas, op. cit., p. 425. 
*Father Gailland to Father Hill, Woodstock Letters, No. 1, VI: 15-16. 
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Mass several times. Nine families, the entire Catholic popula- 
tion, assisted at the Bishop’s Mass and were intent listeners to 
the fitting praises offered to the Mother of God by their new 
spiritual director.!° 

As early as July, or before, the Bishop had invested $1675 in 
twenty-three lots in Leavenworth and had arranged for the build- 
ing of a frame house."! On his arrival the Bishop began at once 
the construction of his cathedral, a frame structure 15 x 20 feet 
in size, erected at the southeast corner at Kickapoo and Fifth 
streets. The following Spring a large building was constructed ; 
two months later more commodious quarters became an absolute 
necessity for the growing Catholic congregation and a third 
church was erected. This building formed the sanctuary and 
sacristy of the fourth church, 40 x 100 feet in size, which was 
built in 1858. It was used for Divine Worship until replaced in 
1868 by the present cathedral; then it was turned into a school 
for boys and was later known as Catholic Hall.!* 

September 25, 1855, Father Theodore Heimann assumed the 
pastoral duties at the cathedral. Bishop Miége had summoned 
him from his post among the Osage where he had been laboring 
for several years. In November another remarkable person, 
Father James Defouri, a native of Savoy, joined the Bishop’s 
household. He himself tells us “On the first day of November, 
1855, I had the happiness of kneeling before my Bishop for his 
blessing. . . I sang high Mass at the cathedral that day and per- 
formed other duties as far as my limited knowledge of English 
allowed me.”!8 

Father James Beshor, S.J., came to Leavenworth from St. 
Mary’s where he had been sent in 1856 to recuperate; in coming 
to Leavenworth Father Beshor returned to the land of his fathers. 
He was the son of Kistalwa, a Delaware chieftain, who had mar- 
ried Maria, a French girl. Maria had been kidnapped by the 
Comanche tribe during a raid on the Rio Frio Valley in Texas 


“Defouri, James H., Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, (MS.), 
(ID). Garraghan, The Jesuits of the Middle United States, and Moore, 
Miles, Early History of Leavenworth, state that seven people were present 
at the Bishop’s Mass. 

“Miége a Beckx, July 4, 1855. Cited by Garraghan, of. cit., p. 16. 

— Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception. 

Thid. 
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where her parents had settled on emigrating from Auvergne, 
France. Father Beshor whose Indian name was Wa-to-mika was 
after his father’s death sent to a Presbyterian tollege. He later 
entered the ministry and was sent to St. Louis. While there he 
became a Catholic and entered the Society of Jesus. With his 
departure in 1857 for a mission in San Francisco,* another 
Jesuit, Father Converse, came to the episcopal palace. Believing 
that a Bishop’s house did not afford the best facilities for the 
observance of the Jesuit Rule Bishop Miége petitioned the Pro- 
vincial to establish his brother-Jesuits in an independent residence. 
However his several requests were never granted and with the ex- 
ception of the period 1859-1860 there was always some Jesuit 
Father associated with him in the pastoral duties at the 
cathedral.!® 

The first Benedictine foundation in Kansas was established dur- 
ing the jurisdiction of Bishop Miége. In 1856 Father Henry 
Lemke, O.S.B., started a mission at Doniphan situated on the 
Missouri river about two miles below Independence Creek and 
thirty miles above Leavenworth. A year later Father Casimir 
Seitz, O.S.B., the first priest ordained in the Leavenworth cathe- 
dral, went to Doniphan with Father Augustine Wirth who in 
1858 moved to Atchison and established the Benedictine monas- 
tery. Father Casimir was recalled to Leavenworth to build a 
church (St. Joseph’s) for the German speaking population.’ 

This apparent progress and growth of the Church in Leaven- 
worth during these pioneering days was carried on in the midst 
of civil strife. The Free-Soilers who composed the majority of 
the population in the Territory repudiated the “bogus” legislature 
held at Pawnee, adopted the Topeka Constitution in December, 
1855, elected Charles Robinson as Governor and chose ex-Gov- 
ernor Reeder as a contestant Delegate to Congress. Meanwhile 


“Ibid. 

*Garraghan, op. cit., p. 21. 

*Defouri, Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception. Casimir Seitz, 
0.S.B., baptized Willibald Seitz, was born at Wissing, Bavaria, August 13, 
1829. He studied at the University of Munich. On August 29, 1854 he 
entered St. Vincent's Abbey, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, and 
joined the Order of Saint Benedict, November 1, 1854. He was recalled 
from St. Joseph’s Parish, Leavenworth, which he founded in 1858 to do 
parish work in Erie, Buffalo and Newark, New Jersey. (Communicated by 
Christine Seitz, Leavenworth, Kansas.) 
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the immigration of anti-slavery settlers fostered by the New 
England Emigrant Aid Company had aroused the antagonism of 
the Missouri settlers. This antagonism grew into bitter hate 
which was to have an expression in the activities of the Border 
Ruffians who have been characterized as “that eccentric class of 
Western men, who, being persons of terrible experiences, claim to 
scream louder, jump higher, shoot closer, get more drunk at night, 
and wake up more sober in the morning than any other human this 
side of the Rocky Mountains.’!* The sacking of Lawrence in 
May, 1856, by these Border Ruffians was a spur to the radical 
efforts of John Brown and James H. Lane who sought to deal 
a death blow to slavery by force. These attacks and counter at- 
tacks contributed powerfully to the development of a spirit of 
lawlessness and crime from which Leavenworth was not exempt. 
An effective description of the conditions at the time was written 
to the Father General by Bishop Miége, January 15, 1857: 


In our part of the country some sort of peace seems to be 
reigning just now; but what the future is to be no one says 
or can say. Our fears and anxieties are far in excess of our 
hopes. This one thing is certain that we have seen pretty 
hard times especially in August and September when thieves, 
murderers, robbers were able to perpetrate with impunity 
whatever they pleased. It became entirely impossible for us 
to visit the various parts of the Vicariate, as I wished to do, 
owing to imminent dangers from thieves or from armed 
gangs who held almost the entire territory in their grip. For 
a while I didn’t even know what was before us in Leaven- 
worth City. God and His Most Blessed Mother saved us. 
We, also, if it be allowed us to say so, played our little part 
by procuring on the advice of friends all sorts of weapons 
and using them as necessity dictated but with the moderation 
of legitimate self-defense (Moderamine inculpatae tutelae) 
as the following instance proves. One night following a very 
exciting day in consequence of these murders committed 
publicly in the city, as I was fast asleep, I was awakened by 
an unusual sound under my window. Proceeding at once 
with caution to a spot where I could make out the cause of 
the noise, I saw part of an object which I took for a thief. 
Immediately grabbing my revolver and aiming at the part 
in sight, I fired. But what was my surprise to see a hog 


“Dondore, Dorothy, The Prairie and the Making of Middle America, 
p. 198. 
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scurrying off on all fours, minus however his tail which 
with a grunt he left behind for me as a trophy. Though 
always prepared I never after this egregious exploit made 
use of weapons and hope I never shall.'§ 


“Miége a Beckx, January 12, 1857. Cited by Garraghan, of. cit., p. 7. 








CHAPTER VI 
DETACHMENT OF NEBRASKA FROM THE VICARIATE, 1857-1859 


From 1663 to 1777 the region now called Nebraska was, like 
Kansas, under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Quebec. From 
1777 to 1787 it was subject to the Diocese of Santiago de Cuba 
and to that of Havana from 1787 to 1793. From 1793 to 1826 
this territory was under the jurisdiction of the Lousiana and 
Florida Diocese, and subsequently under that of St. Louis until 
1851, when Kansas and Nebraska formed the “Vicariate Aposto- 
lic Territory East of the Rocky Mountains.” The jurisdiction of 
Bishop Miége over the Nebraska country extended from March 
25, 1851 to May 8, 1859. 

The extant records of the Bishop’s visits to Nebraska present 
a chronological problem. In a letter written in 1878 Father 
Miége stated that he visited Nebraska three times, in 1855 and 
1857, but of the date of the third visit he had no distinct recollec- 
tion.2 The discrepancy between documentary evidence which in- 
dicates but two trips to this country, one in 1855, the other in 
1858,3 and Miége’s statement that he had visited it three times 
might easily be accounted for; the Bishop who said his memory 
was “tricky and rebellious” was writing twenty years after the 
events. 

The prelate’s first trip to Nebraska in 1855 was made to “obtain 
more or less exact information regarding the Catholic popula- 
tion of this new Territory.”* In June, 1858, he visited Omaha 
and conferred in the Church of St. Mary the sacrament of Con- 
firmation on twenty-two persons,® visited the different little vil- 
lages where there were some Catholics and made arrangements 
for the erection of two churches or chapels. However desirous 
the Bishop might have been to provide for the spiritual wants of 


"First Catholic Bishop in Nebraska, op. cit., (MS.), (IC). 
*Tbid. 
*Tbid. 

Miége a Beckx, July 4+, 1855, Garraghan, op. cit., p. 15. 
“Garraghan, Ibid. 
°First Catholic Bishop in Nebraska, op. cit. (MS), (IC). 
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Nebraska, his zeal was ever hampered by a dearth of priests and 
inadequate finances. There rested upon him the responsibility 
not only of contributing to all the churches built, but also of sup- 
porting the priests sent to them.® Following his return from a 
trip to Nebraska he wrote to the Father General. 

What a sad spectacle most Reverend Father that so many 
thousands of Catholics should be abandoned to the mercy of 
the enemy without instruction, without encouragement, in the 
midst of Protestants whose every effort tends solely to pervert 
the parents by ridicule and the children through their school. 
In order to remedy that, zealous priests and a great num- 
ber will be necessary. Those who are zealous do not wish to 
risk their vocation in a country where they have to remain 
five or six months without confession; adventurous or sus- 
pended priests who are never lacking it seems present them- 
selves in great number, but experience has already proved to 
me that it is better not to have any than to have scandalous 
ones.* 

Cognizant of his inability to provide for the ever increasing 
spiritual wants of a scattered fold in a vast Vicariate, the Bishop 
was most desirous that Nebraska be erected as a separate Vicariate 
a petition that he had made more than once to the authorities: 


I wrote last year to the Propaganda that it was utterly 
impossible for me to attend to the other part of the Vicariate 
which is called Nebraska and ended the letter by saying: 
“Since the necessity of assigning a Vicar Apostolic to these 
parts has been made at Rome, I am not bound before God to 
answer for the souls who reside there; the responsibility is 
on those who fail to afford relief though they are able to do 
so.” So far, I have received no answer to this letter, nor 
do I hear that a Vicar Apostolic has been appointed. If only 
they realized or could realize at Rome the pressing need of 
the situation as I know it to be, I do not doubt that they 
would apply an immediate and effective remedy. If your 
’aternity could say a good word for me and Nebraska to 
his Eminence Cardinal Barnabo, he would perform a most 
meritorious and merciful deed. Four months ago I was able 
to send a priest, but only one, to Nebraska and I have heard 
of him that he is given to wine and pleasure to the great 
detriment of religion. I have no one else to send, and yet 
there are several thousand Catholics in that region, what 
ought to be done, I do not see myself. Let Propaganda say.§ 


*Miége a4 Beckx, December 1, 1858, (IA). 
Thid. . 
“Miége a Beckx, January 12, 1857. Cited by Garraghan, pp. 19-20, (IA). 
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A letter of the following year reveals that one phase of these 
conditions, the one that was causing the Bishop the most anxiety 
had been misrepresented : 
In the month of June I went for a tour through Nebraska; 
it is a trip of nearly a hundred miles. I had there one lone 
priest, there are two of them now; that poor lone priest was 
accused of all kinds of crimes by a party who had been work- 
ing against him. After having examined everything, under- 
stood everything, I was very happy to find that the evil after 
all was far from being as serious as it had been represented.® 


In the Provincial Council at St. Louis, 1858, it was agreed that 
the appointment of a Bishop for Nebraska be requested from 
Rome.!® Though it was erected into a separate Vicariate in 
1857,1 Bishop Miége’s jurisdiction over the Territory did not 
cease until May 8, 1859, when James Michael O’Gorman,’” a 
Trappist, having been elected Titular Bishop of Raphanae and 
Vicar Apostolic of Nebraska, was consecrated in the cathedral at 
St. Louis by Archbishop Kenrick assisted by Bishop Miége and 
Bishop Juncker.!% 

The Territory now forming the States of Nebraska, Wyoming, 
the Dakotas and Montana was erected into the Vicariate of 
Nebraska and taken from the jurisdiction of Bishop Miége whose 
sphere of spiritual responsibility now was confined to the State of 
Kansas and part of Colorado." 

Before his return from the Provincial Council in St. Louis 
Bishop Miége had secured the services of the Sisters of Charity 
from Nashville. As early as 1854 the establishment of academies 
for boys and girls had been one of the Bishop’s plans. For some 
months schools in Leavenworth had been taught by lay teachers, 
but he desired some Religious Order. The Religious of the 
Sacred Heart had given the Bishop some promises; then the Sis- 
ters of Loretto made with him an agreement witnessed by Fathers 
Defouri and Duerinck, but Bishop Spalding, then of Louisville, 
could not spare them. 


*"Miége 4 Beckx, December 1, 1858, (IA). 

Ibid. 

"First Catholic Bishop in Nebraska, (MS), (IC). 

“Baptized Miles O’Gorman. 

“Reuss, Francis X., ed. Biographical Cyclopedia of the Catholic Hier- 
archy of the U. S., 1784-1898, p. 83. 

“First Catholic Bishop in Nebraska, (MS.), (IC). 

*Defouri, J. H., Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, (MS.), (IF). 
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The Nashville branch of the Sisters of Charity was originally 
from Nazareth, Kentucky. In 1851 six members of the Nazareth 
foundation had placed themselves under the jurisdiction of Bishop 
Miles of Nashville who desired to form a diocesan community. 
This infant community seemed to prosper until 1857 when a 
misunderstanding between the Bishop and the ecclesiastical su- 
perior of the Sisters, Father Ivo Schacht, resulted in the latter’s 
leaving the diocese. With his departure the Sisters were faced 
with the problem of meeting the debt on an Academy and Mother- 
house which had been constructed the previous year under the 
supervision of Father Schacht. The Bishop refused to assume a 
debt which he considered to be Father Schacht’s responsibility. 
The Sisters resolved to sell the Academy, farm, and furniture in 
order to meet their financial obligations. Perhaps their work 
could find another field of labor—the Northwest. This country 
would give them opportunity for works of labor and charity 
among the Indians. To this end Mother Xavier on the advice of 
some friends in Nashville journeyed to St. Louis and consulted 
the procurator of the Indian Missions, Father De Smet, S.J., who 
suggested an interview with Bishop Miége then attending the 
Provincial Council of 1858. The Bishop accepted the proffered 
services of the Sisters of Charity and urged them to come to 
Kansas by November 1. The first group of five Sisters, one 
Novice, two Postulants, and an orphan girl reached Leavenworth, 
November 11, 1858; on the first of December five more Sisters 
and three orphan girls left Nashville. The littke Community was 
domiciled in the Bishop’s old residence, a frame house with eight 
tiny rooms. Even before the arrival of the second group of Sisters 
an advertisement in the November 17, 1858, issue of the Kansas 
Daily Ledger announced the opening of the “Academy of the 
Immaculate Conception under the direction of the Sisters of 
Charity.” Classes were conducted in two small buildings ; the one 
on Kickapoo street opposite the convent served as a girls’ school; 
the other on Kiowa, north of the Bishop’s residence was used 
for the boys, who at the time of the Sisters’ arrival were being 
taught by Brother John Lawless, S.J. 

Following the arrival in Leavenworth of Mother Xavier and 
Sister Joanna on February 21, 1859, plans were begun to carry 
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out a cherished hope of the Bishop’s—the opening of a boarding 
school. The first venture began in the Ewing Cottage! on the 
corner of Kickapoo and Sixth street. The establishment called 
“St. Mary’s Academy for Young Ladies” opened its doors on 
March 8, 1859. As the quarters proved inadequate for the num- 
ber of pupils seeking admission the Bishop urged the construc- 
tion of a larger building; “he knew a man who had control of a 
little money, sufficient to put up such a building, who would either 
put it up and rent it to them or loan them the money without 
interest.”!7 At a cost of $6,000 the Academy was erected ;1* the 
Sisters rented it at fifty dollars a month from “the man” who 
proved to be the Bishop himself.’® This building served as an 
academy from the time of its completion in 1860 until 1870 when 
a new building was erected on the present 160-acre site of the 
Saint Mary College three miles south of Leavenworth. 

On the feast of St. James the Apostle, July 26, 1859, Bishop 
Miége established a Novitiate of the Sisters of Charity. In the 
southwest room of the Ewing house he gave weekly conferences 
to the first Novices, five in number. Sister Gertrude was desirous 
of attending these conferences, but to her request the Bishop said, 
“No, they are for the lambs, not for the sheep.’ 

The Sisters also taught in the school opened for the German 
children of Leavenworth by Father Aloysius Mayer in 1859. As 
early as 1857 the German speaking population of the town had 
been sufficiently large to warrant the establishment for them of a 
separate parish, St. Joseph’s. A census report of 1855 for 
Kansas Territory showed the majority of the foreign population 
to be German.*! In the fall of that year an agent came to Kansas 
representing some 5,000 German and Irish residents in Kentucky, 
particularly Louisville, who were searching for a new home free 
from the bigotry of the then prevalent Know Nothing Move- 
ment; it was in Kansas that this sober, industrious, and well-to- 


“This was the home of Mrs. Thomas Ewing, the wife of General Thomas 
Ewing and the sister of General William T. Sherman. 

“History of the Sisters of Charity of Leavenworth, pp. 16-66. 

“Defouri, Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, (MS.), (IF). 

St. Mary’s Academy Cash Book, 1860-1870, (ID). 

"Ye Olden Dayes, Ye Golden Dayes, p. 45. 

™Wilder, D. W., “Where Kansans Were Born,’ Kansas State Historical 
Society Collections, IX: 508. 
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do class of people found a refuge.?* Lacking adequate docu- 
mentary evidence it would be unsafe to assert that early foreign 
immigration into Kansas was in community groups, but very 
probably Leavenworth, which in the late fifties was predominantly 
Irish and German, was settled by some of the emigrants from 
Kentucky.”% 

While Bishop Miége was deeply intent on perpetuating the 
spiritual life of his Vicariate by encouraging the foundations of a 
Religious Order of men and another of women, by the building 
of churches and the organizing of schools, yet these strictly pro- 
fessional interests did not limit the extent of his services to the 
pioneering community about him. A sturdy little day-book bound 
in brown calf skin, now in the possession of Bishop Francis 
Johannes, records deposits of money left to Bishop Miége by 
people who either did not trust the few banks then in existence, 
or who were willing that he should use the money until they 
would call for it. No interest was asked. The time of deposit 
varied from a week to several years. On the right-hand side of 
the midget ledger were entered the signature of the depositor, the 
date and the amount withdrawn. The entries indicate that the 
Bishop rendered this “safety-deposit” service to those who wished 
it throughout most of the years of his residence in Leavenworth. 
There is a touch of humor and keen discernment in some of the 
notations made in the diamond-fine script of the Bishops’ hand- 
writing : 


April 21, 1857 John O’Brien (Tipperary) 200 
June 16 Michael Murphy (note lost) 49 
June 25 John Buckley (Cork) 100 
July 26, 1857 James Shandley (red hair, spotted 

left eye) 180 


“Craik, Elmer LeRoy, “Southern Interest in Territorial Kansas,’ Kansas 
State Historical Society Collections, XV: 407. 

“If one disregards the direct German migration movement from Europe 
as organized by Kansas railroad companies in the sixties the greater num- 
ber of German settlers probably reached the state by way of earlier settle- 
ments in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, and Wisconsin. A 
fact which is borne out by the researches of Elmer Craik, (0/. cit.). His 
sources, contemporary newspapers, reveal that the greater number of 
immigrants to Kansas were furnished by these northern states. It is 
interesting to note, however, that the German element in Kentucky, and 
that in the states north of Kansas traced their ancestry to a common stock— 
the Palatine Germans in Pennsylvania. 
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Aug. 13, 1857 John Gory (from Pleasant Grove, 

King’s county, 6 ft. high) 580 
(On the 28 Jan. 1858 I had deposits $4136) 
Mar. 14, 1858 Michael Fox (he has an uncle and 

four aunts in Texas) 180 
May 14, 1858 John Murray (Soldier, his wife 

Mary is allowed to draw small 

sums in case of want) 1,000 
(Mary had no chance to get any of the money as John 
Murray drew the $1000 on August 19, 1858).4 


Illustrative of the Bishop’s method in handling the deposits is 
a letter written in 1869 to Father M. F. Corbett, S.J., who was 
in charge of the temporalities of the Vicariate during Miége’s at- 
tendance at the Vatican Council: 


I write you this note for the purpose of letting you know 
that I am about starting down to Ft. Sill in the Indian Terri- 
tory when I seen [sic] the Rev’d Bishop of Leavenworth 
about the money which I left in your charge to keep for me 
the Rev’d Bishop requested a letter in case of me [sic] going 
off any distance with the names of my sisters. So that in 
case of an accident to me he would know the proper persons. 
My sisters live in Irwin Station, Pennsylvania and are named 
Bridget McGinity and Ella Theresa McGinity. So if I should 
not come to Leavenworth or write inside of three years the 
money belonging to me can be given to them. You can 
find them out by writing to Rev’d Abbott Weimer of Saint 
Vincent’s, Westmoreland, Pennsylvania.”® 


The material in this chapter will indicate the nature of the 
Bishop’s service to an ever increasing white population from the 
time he had left St. Mary’s in 1855. With his departure from the 
Potawatomi Mission he had apparently ceased to concern himself 
with the Indians whom he undoubtedly felt were primarily the 
problem of the Jesuits. In July, 1858, he wrote to Father Beckx, 
“Tt was Father Duerinck’s duty to make known to Superiors the 
real state of his affairs, not my duty, whose interests for two 
years back have been entirely separated from those of the Mis- 


“Day Book in the possession of Bishop Francis Johannes, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

*Michael McGinity to Father Corbett, S.J., November 6, 1869. In Day 
Book, (IE). 
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sion.” In 1859 Father Druyts informed the General that the 
Bishop “ever since he fixed his see at Leavenworth has done 
nothing for the Indian Missions, neither for those depending on 
the Vice Province nor any other.’”*® Though Bishop Miége had 
apparently no active interest in the tribes of the Osage and the 
Potawatomi, yet his four years’ residence among them had left 
an impression on these impressionable though seemingly stolid 
people. Several times in 1857 a group of Potawatomi Indians 
came to visit the Chief of the Blackrobes, and they were loath to 
leave even after they had been his guests for three or four days at 
a time.?? 


*°Rohr, Clement, Reminiscences of Early Days. Cited in Ye Olden Dayes, 
Ye Golden Dayes, p. 20, (ID). 
“Garraghan, op. cit., p. 20. 











CHAPTER VII 
THE VICARIATE AND KANSAS PoLiTICAL TRIALS, 1860-1868 


From June of 1859 until November of 1860 Kansas ex- 
perienced a disastrous drought that prevailed thoughout the 
middle belt of the farming country in the United States. It was 
perhaps no more severe in Kansas than in many other States, “but 
the newness of the country and the lack of any reserve from for- 
mer crops caused the disaster to fall with peculiar severity upon 
the settlers. Thousands of them returned to the East, im- 
poverished and discouraged, bearing with them tales of want and 
woe calculated to stop all future emigration and confirm the pop- 
ular belief that the country was to be for all time the Great 
American Desert.”? 

The drought, however, had not quenched the frontier spirit 
that burned in the hearts of some who turned from the arid re- 
sults of Kansas farming to the lure of the Pikes Peak gold rush 
within the present boundaries of Colorado which was then a part 
of Kansas Territory. 

The Green Russell expedition of 1858 had found on the pres- 
ent site of Denver in the sands of Cherry Creek several hundred 
dollars worth of gold. Freighters brought the news back to the 
Plains; the report grew with characteristic Western exaggeration 
and attracted to the country two men, George Jackson of Mis- 
souri, and John Gregory of Georgia. The Jackson diggings at 
Idaho Springs and the Gregory diggings at Central City and 
Blackhawk established the fame of gold possibilities in the Pikes 
Peak country and did more than anything else to hasten the settle- 
ment of the Rocky Mountain region. 

In October 1858, prospectors known as the Lawrence Party 
established the settlement of St. Charles on the east bank of 
Cherry Creek where that stream joins the Platte river. Shortly 
before, the town of Auraria had been organized on the west bank 
of Cherry Creek.?, In November of the same year with the arrival 


*Andreas, op. cit., p. 253. 
*Chapman, The Story of Colorado, p. 110, says that St. Charles was laid 
out before Auraria. 
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in Auraria of a large company of Kansans known as the “men 
from Leavenworth” there flickered a spark from the latent 
animosity bred in the bitter conflict of 1856 between the pro- 
slavery and Free Soil supporters of Kansas. The Leavenworth 
group jumped the claim of the Lawrence party to St. Charles and 
renamed it Denver in honor of the Governor of Kansas Territory, 
James W. Denver (1858-1859). Auraria was consolidated with 
Denver in 1860.* 

That same year Bishop Miége accompanied by Brother John 
Kilcullin journeyed in his dilapidated carriage across the 600-mile 
stretch of plains to Denver City. He went to investigate the 
religious conditions in this part of his territory and saw there 
work for many priests though there were none to spare for the 
task. The towns or camps were peopled with a strange medley 
of “Americans from every quarter of the Union, Mexicans, 
Indians, halfbreeds, trappers, speculators, gamblers, desperadoes, 
broken down politicians, and honest men.’® Handicapped as he 
was the Bishop could aid the Catholic element in these growing 
settlements only in giving them hope for the future. He sub- 
mitted a simple plan for a church and authorized a committee to 
collect funds for the ptirpose following the decision made in a 
meeting with the prominent Catholics to build a church on a plot 
of ground donated for that purpose by the Denver Town Com- 
pany. On June 18, 1860, Father Theodore Heiman wrote to 
Father De Smet: “Our Rt. Rev. Bishop is expected back here 
about the 27th inst. One of his mules dies on the road—he fears 
that his carriage 





so famous for age and journeys will not be 
strong enough to bring him back here (Leavenworth City). He 
has visited the Gregory Diggings. On the 4th inst. he met the 
Catholics of Denver City to devise means for the building of a 
church in that place. Matters look very bright, says the Bishop, 
who intended to start for Colorado City on the 6th instant and 
to be back in Denver in about twelve days.”? 


*Chapman, Arthur, The Story of Colorado, pp. 87-111. Wynkoop, Edward 
E., “Edward Wanshear Wynkoop,” Kansas State Historical Society Collec- 
tion, XIII: 72. 

“Howlett, W. J. Rev., Life of Rt. Rev. J. P. Machebeuf, p. 284. 

"Richardson, A. D., Beyond the Mississippi. Cited by Chapman, op. cit., 
p. 35. 

*Howlett, op. cit., pp. 284-285. 

*Garraghan, of. cit., p. 18. 
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To secure priests for the Catholics of the Pikes Peak country 
Bishop Miége consulted with the Archbishop of St. Louis and the 
other Bishops of the Province about attaching the region to the 
nearer Diocese of Santa Fe. Pending confirmation of this action 
from Rome Bishop Lamy of Santa Fe was to care for the spiritual 
needs of the Colorado territory then included in Miége’s Vicari- 
ate.6 The ecclesiastical jurisdiction so remained until 1868, when 
Father Joseph Projectus Macheboeuf was consecrated Bishop of 
Epiphania in partibus infidelium and appointed Vicar Apostolic of 
Colorado. 

From 1854 until its admission into the Union in 1861 Kansas 
had been a battlefield for Free State and pro-slavery forces. With 
its admission came the outbreak of the Civil War. During the 
four years of this national struggle Kansas was harassed by a 
series of bandit raids and the forays of freebooters who espoused 
the Southern cause. These attacks chiefly along the Missouri 
border and throughout Eastern Kansas were difficult to suppress 
as the guerrillas could elude pursuit by hiding in the fastness of 
the hills of the Missouri river or by mingling unnoticed among a 
sympathetic population. The summer of 1863 witnessed a cul- 
mination of these raids in an attack on Lawrence by the guerrilla 
leader, Quantrill. At the head of 300 men he entered the town 
on August 21 to destroy it and kill or scatter its inhabitants. The 
extent to which Quantrill accomplished his purpose is gleaned 
from the following account of the raid: 

When the guerrillas halted on the elevation overlooking 
Lawrence many of them hesitated in their purpose to enter 
the town. . . Quantrill had ordered Lieutenant Gregg to take 
five men and enter the city to ascertain what force there was 
to oppose them. Without awaiting the return of this party 
Quantrill rode along the ranks and said: “You can do as you 
please. I am going to Lawrence.” He spurred forward 
and the guerrillas followed him to a man. . . Quantrill and 
Gregg galloped up Massachusetts street, Quantrill firing to 
the left and Gregg firing to the right until they reached the 
river . . . there had arisen over the roar of battle the cry 
“On to the hotel.” . . . The night before the Massacre there 


had been a meeting in the Eldridge House in the interest of 
the Kansas Pacific Railroad. This meeting had brought to 


"Howlett, of. cit., p. 285. 
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Lawrence people from different towns, and the hotel was 
crowded. . . Captain Alexander R. Banks was provost mar- 
shal of Kansas at the time and was living at the hotel. He 
was awakened by the firing, and on looking from his window 
saw the streets filled with guerrillas. Knowing the desperate 
character of the guerrillas Captain Banks . . . taking a sheet 
from his bed in token of surrender called for Quantrill. 
He inquired if the display of the white flag meant a surrender 
of the hotel. When Captain Banks replied that it did if he 
could have a guarantee for the safety of the prisoners another 
shout of triumph arose from the guerrilla ranks. They knew 
the town was at their mercy. Turning to his men he. . . dis- 
missed the greater part of them to overspread the city, ending 
with this order, “Kill! Kill! and you will make no mistake! 
Lawrence should be thoroughly cleansed and the only way to 
cleanse it is to kill! kill!’ When the guerrillas were sent 
from the Eldridge House upon its surrender with order to 
“Kill! Kill!” they burst upon the town a perfect storm of 
fire and death. A cordon had been thrown about the city 
and every avenue of escape was closed. The survivors of 
that awful day said that guerrilla guards seemed to rise out 
of the ground, so quickly and thoroughly were they stationed. 
. . . Fiery liquors from plundered shops were poured down 
thirsty throats and the band became a drunken mob. Hun- 
dreds of flags were secured from a bookstore and tied to the 
tails of horses on which drunken guerrillas rode recklessly 
through the principal streets firing wildly and shouting in 
exultation for Quantrill, Jeff Davis and the Southern Confed- 
eracy. Other bands bent on murder went about their busi- 
ness with method and dispatch. Victims were sought in 
homes, in shops, about the streets, in gardens, ravines, and 
fields of growing corn. Fires were kindled in dwellings and 
shops, and flames leaped and roared through all the streets 
. consuming sometimes the living—often the dead.® 


Bishop Miége had an enforced meeting with this desperado 
Quantrill whose attacks on Lawrence, William E. Connelley has 
characterized as the “blackest crime recorded in American his- 
tory.”'° The Bishop had come to Lawrence to administer Con- 
firmation; while he was visiting with the local pastor, Father 
Sebastian Favre, Quantrill entered the house and demanded food. 
Seemingly pleased with the simplicity of their reply that he was 
welcome to some cheese, bread and butter he sat down to eat. 


*Connelly, William E., Quantrill and the Border Wars, pp. 335-346. 
“Portrait and Biographical Record of Leavenworth, Douglas and Franklin 
Counties, p. 239. 
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At that moment some of his men shot down a citizen in the street 
opposite the priest’s house. Bishop Miége saw the man fall and 
asked Quantrill if it would be safe for him to go to his assistance. 
Despite the doubtful reply, the prelate crossed the street, spoke a 
few words to the victim and anointed him. The dying man, con- 
scious of what was going on, placed his hands in those of the 
Bishop and breathed his last.’ After the raid the Bishop re- 
mained to perform the last rites of the Church over twelve or 
more of Quantrill’s victims.’ 

In spite of the unsettled and perturbed conditions in the coun- 
try during the National strife between Unionists and Secession- 
ists, the period of the Civil War was for Kansas one of founda- 
tions and beginnings. An important factor in advancing civiliza- 
tion and settlement over hitherto desolate country was the system 
of railroad land grants. In the trans-Missouri country with its 
paucity of permanently navigable streams, in a land of “long 
hauls” and “through freight” the railroad found no competition." 
In February, 1864, the State of Kansas transferred to the Atchi- 
son Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad some 3,000,000 acres which 
were comprised in the Government grant made by Congress to 
the State in 1863. The old process of transportation following 
settlement, that had been characteristic of the Westward Move- 
ment, was reversed when the frontier reached the Great Plains. 
There the railroads preceded settlement, an achievement made 
possible by the liberal policy of land grant companies in selling 
to settlers at low rates on long time payments." 

The Homestead Law passed on May 20, 1862, had an important 
bearing on the life and property of Kansas. Within ten years 
from the date the bill went into effect, January 1, 1863, 26,000,- 
000 acres of the public land were taken up by homestead settlers.15 

That settlement in Leavenworth was not retarded by the Civil 
War is evident from the census report. For 1860, the town 
counted 12,606 inhabitants; within five years the population was 
almost doubled as the 1865 census recorded, 24,256.1° With this 


“Ponziglione to Bushart, May 20, 1884, (IA). 

“Portrait and Biographical Record, of. cit., p. 239. 

*Semple, E. C., American History and Its Geographical Conditions, p. 252. 
“Andreas, op. cit., p. 243. 

*Prentis, Noble L., 4 History of Kansas, p. 123. 

“Andreas, op. cit., p. 306. 
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apparent growth in his territory the Bishop began some perman- 
ent foundations. 

Early in 1862 excavations were begun for a three-story brick 
episcopal residence on the northwest corner of Kickapoo and Fifth 
streets on the lots adjoining those of the St. Mary Academy.?* 
With the erection of the cathedral the entrance to the Bishop’s 
house was changed to face Fifth street. With the exception of 
this alteration and a few other necessary additions the building 
stands now as it was built. Today, after seventy years there 
still lingers about the wide entrance of the cathedral rectory an 
air of hospitality—a hospitality which during the Civil War was 
so keenly tested. It was there the officers from Fort Leavenworth 
as well as city officials frequently sought the Bishop’s counsel. 
From the following incident may be gathered some idea of the 
extent of the prelate’s influence and the genuine esteem in which 
his work was held: A year after Quantrill’s raid came Price’s 
Missouri expedition with its pitched battles near Kansas City and 
Westport. In the face of threatened attacks on Leavenworth all 
able-bodied men were ordered to duty on the fortifications. When 
Father Ponziglione, who was then living with the Bishop, went 
to the commander of the City Forces for an assignment he was 
told to remain with his Bishop and go wherever need would call 
him.?§ 

When the building of the episcopal residence had been com- 
pleted the Bishop turned his attention to other manifest needs— 
an orphanage and a hospital. In 1863 the Sisters of Charity 
opened an orphanage in a two-story brick building opposite the 
Academy. In the same year work was begun on St. John’s hospi- 
tal which was opened March 15, 1864. 

The time seemed opportune for the erection of a permanent 
cathedral. The building of one had been seriously considered in 
1859 when Abbé Pillon, editor of the Rosier de Marie offered to 
obtain from his subscribers sufficient money to build a sanctuary 
in honor of the Immaculate Conception of Mary. The Abbé also 
suggested that Bishop Miége visit France to collect alms. The 
acceptance of this offer was left to the decision of the Prefect of 


“Defouri, Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, (MS). (IF). 
*Ponziglione to Bushart, May 20, 1885, (IA). 
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the Propaganda, Cardinal Barnabo, who after conferring with 
Father Beckx, declined to sanction the proposed visit to Europe.'® 
Several years later aid was secured from the Propagation of the 
Faith and a site on Kiowa and Fifth streets adjoining the episcopal 
residence was purchased. Excavations for the new Cathedral 
were begun in 1864. At the laying of the corner stone, Septem- 
ber 25, 1864, Father Hennessy of St. Joseph, Missouri, later 
Bishop of Dubuque, preached a memorable sermon “on the Church 
of God both as a temporal and spiritual temple.” Father Francis 
Xavier De Coen, S.J., an architect of no mean ability had been 
sent from Milwaukee to help Bishop Miége in his great under- 
taking. 

In July, 1864, Father De Coen being in poor health went to 
recuperate at St. Mary’s. He died there July 17, 1864. In him 
the Bishop lost an exemplary Religious, a devoted friend, and a 
useful helper.”° 

Work on the Cathedral continued for four years. With its 
completion it was dedicated on December 8, 1868, by Archbishop 
Kenrick of St. Louis. Despite roads blocked with snowdrifts 
and a freezing temperature thousands were present at the services. 
Pontifical Mass was celebrated by Bishop Miége and the sermon 
was preached by the famous orator Father Patrick J. Ryan, then 
of St. Louis and later Archbishop of Philadelphia. Another elo- 
quent preacher, Bishop John Hennessy of Dubuque spoke at the 
evening services.” It has been said that it was to his very great 
friend, Bishop Miége, that Bishop Hennessy owed, more than to 
anyone else, the high position he held in the Church. Among the 
other prelates present were Bishops Lamy, O’Gorman and Hogan. 
It is interesting to note that Bishop Miége had assisted at the 
consecration of Bishop Hogan in September, 1868; seventeen 
years before at the consecration ceremonies of Bishop Miége there 
were present the students of Corondelet Seminary near St. Louis 
among whom was John Hogan, the future Bishop.*? 

After sixty-four years the cathedral still stands a monument to 
its builder. Its dedication to the Immaculate Conception is evi- 


*Garraghan, of. cit., p. 24. 

*Defouri, Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception. 
"Ibid. 

™Kansas City Catholic, March 14, 1895. 
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dence in the concrete of the Bishop’s life-time devotion to the 
Blessed Mother. The rich tone and harmony of detail to be seen 
even today in the frescoes reflect the integrity of Miége’s artistic 
taste in his selecting Leon Pomrade for the work. Pomrade was 
one of the finest fresco artists then in the United States.2* The 
Romanesque design used in this $150,000** structure was ad- 
mirably suitable for the first permanent cathedral to be erected 
on the Great Plains; the plain severity, massiveness, and solidity 
of its lines are symbolic of the rugged simplicity and enduring 
perseverance of the frontiersmen. 


*™McGonigle, James A., “Rt. Rev. John B. Miége, S.J., First Catholic 
Bishop of Kansas,’ Kansas State Historical Society Collections, IX: 156. 
**(Kansas) Catholic Register, 1904, (ID). 








CHAPTER VIII 


THE QUESTION OF RESIGNATION: JOURNEY TO SOUTH 
AMERICA, 1869-1874 


In obedience to the summons of Pope Pius IX Bishop Miége 
prepared to leave Leavenworth in the fall of 1869 to attend the 
Vatican Council. After appointing the Reverend Louis M. Fink, 
then Prior of Atchison, as Administrator in spiritual affairs and 
Father M. Corbett, S.J., who had been in Leavenworth for more 
than two years, as Administrator in temporal affairs he hastened 
to Rome. He took part in all the sessions of the Council which 
commenced on December 8, 1869, and which was interrupted the 
following summer by the Franco-Prussian War and subsequent 
invasion of Rome.1’ On Ascension Day, 1870, the Bishop wrote 
from Rome to Mother Xavier of Leavenworth: 

Everything you wished me to ask the Holy Father for the 
Sisters has been granted most readily and kindly, and you 
will have an indult where the good Holy Father has written 
two lines and his signature besides. I would like to send it 
by mail, but I fear it might be lost, so I would almost prefer 
to wait until a sure occasion offers itself. It will soon come. 
Meanwhile ask the Sisters to pray for the venerable and 
saintly Pontiff, who is indeed very kind to Kansas. I pre- 
sented your petition after offering him Kansas’ Peter’s 
Pence which seemed to surprise him considerably. He did 
not really expect that Kansas could do so much for the good 
cause. 

The Council needs prayers also. Do not forget it. We 
have session every day except Sunday—it is really as much as 
a poor human body can stand with the Roman heat.? 

During the Council Bishop Miége made persistent efforts to be 
relieved of the burden of Vicariate. The Sovereign Pontiff per- 
sonally informed him of a meeting during his absence at St. 
Joseph’s Church, Leavenworth, of the Kansas clergy who were 
summoned by Father L. M. Fink. At this meeting the priests 
drew up an address to the Holy Father pleading for the favor of 


‘Defouri, Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception. 
*History of the Sisters of Charity of Leavenworth, p. 149. 
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keeping their beloved Bishop.* Unable to obtain his release 
he then petitioned for a coadjutor; this was granted him in the 
person of one fully conversant with the Vicariate, Louis M. Fink, 
Prior to the Benedictine Monastery at Atchison. Following his 
consecration as Bishop of Eucarpia on June 11, 1871, at St. 
Joseph’s Church, Chicago, he immediately took up his duties as 
coadjutor to Bishop Miége.* 

Having obtained a coadjutor the Bishop now urged that he be 
permitted to resign. It was a time when the church was flourish- 
ing in Kansas and Miége suggested in the following undated peti- 
tion to the Propaganda that Kansas be erected into a diocese: 


1. The Sacred Congregation is perfectly aware with what 
reluctance he [the petitioner] undertook the episcopal office 
unexpectedly imposed upon him and with what prayerful in- 
sistence he attempted to decline it. He finally undertook it 
through a motive of obedience as there was question at the 
time only of the aborigines who were to be brought from the 
worship of idols to the Catholic faith. But now this Terri- 
tory, which was bought hy the Government in 1854, begins to 
be occupied by new settlers from every quarter of the globe, 
who daily grow in numbers, and with numerous cities and 
towns already built, have increased now to 500,000. The 
aborigines, on the other hand, who number 8,000 at the most 
are so falling away by degrees that they will apparently dis- 
appear altogether in a short time. There is no reason there- 
upon why the Vicariate among the infidels should still be re- 
tained. Rather should there be erected, in the judgment of 
the Sacred Congregation, an episcopal see with a diocese of 
definite limits assigned to it. 


2. But whether it be decided to maintain the Vicariate 
as it is now or to erect a diocese, either charge appears to be 
an excessive burden on our shoulders and must be resigned. 
As the result of continual labors of almost twenty years we 
are now broken down in health and with the ailments we have 
already contracted aggravated with old age, our health must 
continue to deteriorate day by day. Moreover, so broad are 
the limits of the Vicariate that they extend 600 miles from 
east to west and 300 from north to south; and so it seems im- 
possible in this state of feeble health to make the customary 
visitations, undertake painfully long journeys and do what- 


*Defouri, Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception. 
“Reuss, F. X., ed. Biographical Cyclopedia of the Catholic Hierarchy of 
the U. S., 1784-1898, p. 41. 
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ever else is necessary ex officio, these things all requiring 
good, sound health. 

3. In addition to all this, the secular priests engaged in 
the Vicariate are all young in years and well minded to dis- 
charge their minister faithfully; but they need a Pastor to 
set them an example and at the same time labor strenuously 
with them in every thing, a thing not to be hoped for except 
from a Bishop still in the prime of life and physical strength. 

4. Finally, there seems to be no necessity for the head of 
this Vicariate to belong to the Society of Jesus. The Society 
has only two missions among the natives, one among the 
Potawatomies and the other among the Osage; and these mis- 
sions will soon be reduced to the level of the normal civil 
life [of the country]. Members of other religious families 
in number greater than the Jesuits are exercising the sacred 
ministry. Hence no inconvenience can arrive, especially as 
the assent of the [Jesuit] General will be obtained, should one 
who is not a member of the Society succeed [the petitioner] 
in the charge of the Vicariate or Diocese.® 


One of the arguments offered in the petition was that the af- 
fairs of the Vicariate could be best conducted by someone not of 
the Jesuit Order, a viewpoint fully in accord with that of the 
Father General of the Jesuits as is evident from his letter to 
Bishop Miége on July 23, 1871: 

I have received your letter with great joy on the very day 
on which a year ago the decree of Infallibility was con- 
firmed. But what a change since then! In the first place 
I congratulate you on having at last got a Coadjutor such as 
you have desired, a man religious, prudent, pious, full of 
apostolic zeal, knowing the country, eager to go ahead with 
the good works you have taken in hand and able to bring 
them to a happy issue. I hope that with your joint efforts 
you will devise means for gradually relieving the necessities 
which render you so anxious. But I think that it will not be 
advisable for you to leave your place until the debts have been 
paid, or at least until it is so arranged that it will not be a 
hardship on your successor.® 
A final paragraph of the same letter justifies the supposition 

that in the mind of the Father General, at least, the return of 
Miége to the ranks of the Jesuits was already a foregone con- 
clusion : 


°Garraghan, of. cit., pp. 23-24. 
*Beckx a Miége, July 23, 1871, (IE). 
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In regard to the future we will treat of that when the time 
comes... . 4 At the opportune time I wish to know to which 
house you wish to go after you have left your place, and this 
I desire to know so that as far as in me lies I can carry out 
your wishes.* 


Evidently the suggestions of Father Beckx in regard to the 
liquidation of the debt on the Cathedral seemed somewhat severe 
to the Vicar Apostolic. In a letter of November the Father Gen- 
eral is more explicit : 


The letter of your reverence which has recently been handed 
me filled me partly with edification and partly with sadness. 
I readily see how little dignities and transitory honors de- 
light you. Yes, that you with every effort of your soul en- 
ier vor to avoid them. But it annoyed me to see that you are 

ved by my last letter | July 23]. If you had studied that 
.evicr a little more attentively you would see that it was not to 
be understood in that severe sense in which you have taken it. 

For your honor and that of the Society I have indicated 
that not necessarily all the debts be paid but that affairs be so 
regulated that your successor will not seem to be burdened. 
This will be obtained if your Reverence will draw up a con- 
tract in which you give to your successor the church and the 
house and whatever else you may have together with the in- 
cumbrances. At the same time leave him something that will 
bring him some income, for instance, a piece of property by 
which the debts could be paid. That your successor will ac- 
cept this and free you and the Society from all further obliga- 
tions the document must be in duplicate. Namely, Ist that this 
active and passive transfer, as the saying is, be made; 2nd that 
your successor declare that he is willing to accept this transfer, 
and that it is satisfactory to him; and that he take on himself 
and assume the debts if there are any remaining. 

If such a contract be entered into and signed by both 
parties. . . I see no difficulty that would hinder you from 
saying farewell to your Vicariate as you wish. Be assured 
most Reverend Father that I desire together with you that 
you be free as soon as possible. 

We must take the above precaution which I have touched 
upon lest we be afterward accused of having left so many 
thousand dollars of debt and that we have put a burden on 
the mission. We had a similar case in which we left many 
goods to someone and very little debts. A short time after 
our departure a collection was ordered in the entire Vicariate 


"Ibid. 
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to pay the debts the Jesuits left. It is therefore not without 
reason that we seem to be a little severe. 

If a copy of such a contract be sent here it would be well, 
and I could easily arrange everything with the Propagation.® 


Since the acceptance of Bishop Miége’s resignation depended on 
the reduction of the $80,000 debt then on the Cathedral, he went 
to collect funds in South America in 1871. A letter to Father 
Heimann records his experiences there: 


I write not to give description of voyages and countries; 
that has been done by Bishop Fink who surely has given 
you all the news, but simply to show that I am yet amongst 
the living, and that I do not forget the old co-laborers in the 
Kansas vineyard. . . I suppose that by this time the Convent 
of St. Boniface is in good running order; that shall be one 
of my first visits when I reach Kansas. When will that be? 
I really cannot say. I am unlucky almost everywhere. 

When I came to Chile the small pox was decimating Santi- 
ago and Valparaiso and the public charity was wholly directed 
to the relief of the victims. After six months passed in the 
two cities and other small localities where I gave more than 
40,000 confirmations, I left that really fine country, where I 
met very good Bishops and clergy, to cross the most horrible 
mountains I ever saw in my life. It took me seven days on a 
mule’s back to cross them, a distance of 280 miles. It was 
really enough for the old man and the mule. 

From Mendoza I went to Cordova by stage in eight days— 
that was enough also. When I landed at the house of our 
Fathers my feet were so swollen that I could hardly put on 
my shoes. It is nearly all right now. Cordova is a small city 
but its inhabitants are very good Catholics. I pontificated 
here on Holy Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and Easter day. 

Unfortunately the yellow fever is raging in Buenos Aires 
and Montevideo—two points very important for me, and I 
shall be obliged to wait until the pest is over; but I will not 
lose any time for that; many small places shall be visited 
meanwhile. Cordova has many good churches, a university, 
and a national college both built by the old Society. They 
2re now in secular hands. The Fathers have only the church 
and the residence. They assure me that every man and woman 
in the city go to their Easter duty. By what I have seen I 
am inclined to believe it. It is surely the best city in South 
America. I fear Buenos Aires and Montevideo, if the busi- 
ness goes well, will require a residence of six months. Then 





*Beckx 4 Miége, November 2, 1871, (IE). 
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I will go to Puerto Alegre, where the German Fathers have a 
residence and a good mission. Then to Rio Janeiro by Eng- 
lish steamer, and there I intend to take the American steamer 
for New York. That steamer goes from Rio to Pernambuco, 
Para (at the mouth of the Amazon), to San Tomas, Havana, 
and New York or New Orleans. 

I must confess that I am almost frightened at the idea of 
going more than 6,000 miles without a friend and companion, 
and on that ugly Atlantic, almost always furious, and in a 
climate so horribly hot that it takes away all strength and 
appetite. But our merciful Lord and His blessed Mother 
will, I hope, take care of the poor old man, who, after all is 
well resigned to die if it be the will of God. 

In any case, even if I escape all dangers and reach Kansas, 
it will soon be time to learn the music of the Nunc dimittis, 
prepare the bundle and kick the bucket. I wish you, when 
you meet any of our good priests, to tell them how sincerely 
I love them, and wish them consolation and prosperity, and 
how much I rely upon their good prayers. Every day I re- 
member them all at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. I sin- 
cerely hope, and it is a consoling thought, that every one of 
them will be true to the end to the holy cause they have 
undertaken to sustain amidst so many privations, troubles, 
and difficulties. 

When you see also our good Sisters of Charity give them 
as great a blessing as your hands and heart can afford; it will 
not be more than I wish for them. They work and do well 
for Kansas. When I received them, I did one of the very 
few good things I ever did for Kansas. 

Well, now, let us shake hands and say a hearty good-bye 
until we can do better, if it be the will of God. Say with 
your good Fathers and Brothers a devout Hail Mary for 


Yours very truly in Xt., 
J. B. Mréce, S.J.® 


While in Brazil Bishop Miége is said to have received some 
money from Dom Pedro of the royal house of Portugal then in 
power.® The Irish of Argentina presented him with a silver 
trophy cup that was later converted into a chalice and presented 
to the Sisters of Charity. 


The generous response of the South Americans must have 
gladdened the weary missionary Bishop who returned to Leaven- 


"History of the Sisters of Charity of Leavenworth, pp. 150-152. 
*Defouri, Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception. 
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worth in May, 1874,!! in possession of $42,000.%° He could 
now press his claims to resign. The number of times that he had 
pleaded in vain for release from an office reluctantly accepted 
arouses in one something akin to pity for the Jesuit Vicar 
Apostolic. In 1863 he said that it was a physical and moral im- 
possibility for him to do justice to the duties of his high posi- 
tion. At the time of Father Keller’s visit to Rome in 1868 he 
wrote to Father Beckx, “I . . . commend anew to your Paternity 
the humble petition which I submitted to you nearly two years 
ago. I no longer have either strength or courage, and the good 
cause must necessarily suffer from the incompetence of the 
Bishop in a country where the greatest vigor and the most ardent 
zeal are absolutely necessary.” The acceptance of his resignation 
was urged by Father Coosemans, the Provincial, in a letter to the 
Father General: “He (Bishop Miége) is very anxious to be re- 
lieved of this charge. I am convinced that his resignation would 
make not only for his own happiness but also for the good of the 
Society and perhaps even for the good of religion in these 
parts.”!% 

Miége’s persistence had its reward in the following decree 
which he received December 8, 1874: 


DECREE 


Since the Most Reverend Father John Baptist Miége, 
Bishop of Messenia in the land of the infidel and Vicar 
Apostolic cf the Sovereignty of Kansas in the United States 
of North America, because of the precarious condition of his 
health, has earnestly petitioned for permission to relinquish 
the Apostolic Vicariate which has been entrusted to his care, 
and since his request has been presented to our most Holy 
Father Pius the Ninth by Divine Providence Pope in an 
audience granted to the Secretary, whose name appears 
below, on the eighth day of November, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-four, His Holiness graciously receiving this peti- 
tion has designed to accept the resignation presented by the 
esteemed and Reverend Father and Vicar Apostolic. 


"Garin, op. cit., p. 196. 
Leavenworth Daily Commercial, October 7, 1874, states that the Bishop 
returned to Leavenworth in October 1874. 
“Communicated by Bishop Francis Johannes, Kansas City, Kansas. 
*Garraghan, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
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Wherefore he has ordained that the present decree be 
promulgated. 

Given from the Office of the Sacred Congregation for the 
Propagation of Faith on the eighteenth day of November, 


eighteen hundred and seventy-four. 
(Signed) JoANNEsS SEMEONI, 
Secretary.'* 


“Original in Latin, (IA). 








CHAPTER IX 
BisHop MIkEGE’s RESIGNATION, 1874-1880 


The following notice appeared in the December 15, 1874, issue 
of the Leavenworth Daily Times: 

The citizens of Leavenworth, without regard to creed, will 
regret to hear of the departure of the Rt. Rev. J. B. Miége 
who left yesterday for St. Louis. He came here when a few 
huts comprised what was known as Leavenworth, and the 
cathedral, the hospital, and the academy attest his faith in the 
future of our city. He was universally beloved and the 
Catholics of Kansas will sustain a severe loss in his de- 
parture.? 


When he came to Leavenworth in 1855 there were: 


Churches, 5; Other Stations, 11; Clergymen, 8; Schools 
for boys, 2; Schools for girls, ; Catholic population 3,700.* 
When he left Kansas in 1874 the recapitulation of the vicariate 

read : 

Secular Priests, 26; Religious Orders, 22; Churches, 55; 
Church buildings, 16; Male religious institutions, 4; Female 
religious institutions, 7; Educational institutions, 8; Priests 
ordained, 4; Hospital, 1; Orphan asylum, 1; Parochial 
schools, 14; Catholic population about 35,000.* 

The Bishop had said that he was never brave enough to say 
good-bye; therefore, the day before he left Leavenworth he wrote 
to his clergy notifying them of his departure. When they would 
receive his letters he would be on his way to St. Louis. Father 
Defouri treasured the farewell note received from his Bishop: 

When you will receive this letter I will be far away. Thank 
you for all your kindness to me and pray for me. 

J. B. MrécE 
The Episcopal cross was there no more.* Father Miége left the 
episcopal residence apparently unobserved. He arrived at the 
station however only to find Father Butler of Hoge, Kansas, 


‘Leavenworth Daily Times, December 15, 1874. 
"Catholic Directory, 1855, p. 82. 

*Catholic Directory, 1874, p. 350. 

*‘Defouri to Ponziglione, May 3, 1884. 
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awaiting him. It was fitting that he who came to Kansas as a 
young priest should have the last interview with the Bishop who 
had been to him in a very special way a father and a friend.® 
When misinterpreted the quietness of the prelate’s departure 
offered capital gossip for newspapers. A notice in the Leaven- 
worth Daily Commercial said: “Bishop Miége has left the 
Bishopric of Kansas and returned to St. Louis. Some trouble 
concerning the cathedral debt was the cause of his departure.’’® 
The following day Father William Fitzgerald informed the editor 
of the Commercial that “the above line, in my opinion, tends to 
create a prejudice against the Bishop, and as he did not leave 
Leavenworth because of trouble concerning the cathedral debt, 
I hope you will permit me to contradict it, thus saving the 
character of one who will remain always dear to the clergy and 
laity of Kansas.”*’ Even the Leavenworth Times took up the 
defense of the Bishop: “The Commercial is mistaken about 
Bishop Miége leaving on account of ine cathedral debt. He left 
voluntarily on account of declining age and wishing to pass the 
remainder of his life in quiet and solitude.’’* Father Butler ad- 
mirably paid a debt of gratitude in the following vindication: 


I feel it my duty now to break through the resolution I 
formed sometime ago with regard to retirement from the 
notice of the Leavenworth public. 

My duty now to a dear, good friend urges me to solicit 
your kindly favor and that of your many readers. 

I find by a paragraph in your issue of today that one of 
the Leavenworth newspapers has falsely asserted that my 
dear and good friend, Bishop Miége, retired from Kansas 
and the Episcopacy on account of the pressing debt due 
upon the cathedral. Permit me, who know the facts of the 
case, to assure you and your readers that there is not a word 
of truth in the assertion of the Commercial; allow me to 
add that I consider such assertion a gross libel on the char- 
acter of one of the noblest and best of men. 

It would be unworthy of the character of a brave soldier 
of the Cross like Bishop Miége to fly from pecuniary diffi- 
culties; he who for twenty-four years faced every danger 
on every field from the bank of the Missouri to the foot of 


"History of the Sisters of Charity of Leavenworth, pp. 153-154. 
*Leavenworth Daily Commercial. December 16, 1874. 

"Ibid., December 18, 1874. 

“Leavenworth Daily Times, December 19, 1874. 
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the Rockies, he who never wavered in his belief in the future 
progress of his beloved Kansas, he who sat enthroned in the 
hearts of his own flock and won the respect of his fellow 
citizens of every denomination would not, could not act as a 
coward in our time. 

The friendship of many years and daily intercourse during 
most of them enabled me to know the character of Bishop 
Miége. I can confidently assert with all sincerity and without 
fear of contradiction that the sole incentive to retirement on 
the part of Bishop Miége arose from a deep feeling of true 
Christian humility and a desire to return to the ranks of the 
religious Order which claimed him as her love. 

It would be an insult to your Catholic readers to under- 
take to remind them of the remarkable humility of Bishop 
Miége; it would be unnecessary to undertake to prove to 
your many non-Catholic subscribers that the ex-Bishop pos- 
sessed that shining virtue. 

Every person of every denomination, and every one of 
every state of life who came in contact with Bishop Miége 
soon recognized the extraordinary humility of the man and 
the consequent suavity of manner that won the hearts of 
multitudes. 

When the Bulls for his consecration as Bishop of Kansas 
and the country east of the Rocky Mountains were placed 
in his hands twenty-four years ago he resolutely refused 
to accept the appointment, preferring to remain a missionary 
priest of the Jesuit Order. He soon learned, however, that 
he must submit his will to the will of his superiors and 
under pain of disobedience to the Papal authority he was 
forced to accept the the position of Bishop. On the day ap- 
pointed for his consecration the Archbishop of St. Louis, 
together with assistant prelates and many secular and regular 
clergy assembled in the church in St. Louis, the place ap- 
pointed for the celebration of the ceremony. Father Miége 
did not appear at the appointed time. Search having been 
instituted for the missing one, he was at length discovered 
kneeling in his room, bathed in tears. 

I recollect on one occasion how eagerly he desired to ex- 
change Episcopal crosses with the deceased Bishop of Omaha 
(Doctor O’Gorman) the cross of the latter being merely 
brass and Bishop Miége’s being gilt. And Bishop Miége 
succeeded in obtaining the brass cross. 

Bishop Miége has sought to be relieved from his episcopal 
office more than once. He sent in his resignation to the 
Council of Baltimore in 1866, but the assembled Bishops 
refused to even examine into the reason he urged for the 
purpose of obtaining liberation. 
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The clergy of Kansas assembled on the occasion of his 
departure for Rome four years ago and in a special meeting 
of the body discussed the probability of the Bishop tender- 
ing his resignation to the Holy See. A committee was ap- 
pointed (of which I was a member) to draft an appeal to 
the Pope to refuse accepting Bishop Miége’s resignation. 
We sent it to Rome. A Coadjutor-Bishop was afterward 
appointed to aid Bishop Miége in the fulfillment of his 
episcopal duties and a promise was given to the old Bishop 
that as soon as the debts of the cathedral would be reduced 
to a “nominal sum” he would be allowed the retire from 
the Episcopacy. Soon after his return from Rome he started 
on a journey to South America in order to beg money to 
pay the cathedral debt and after more than a year’s absence 
returned, having succeeded beyond his expectations. He 
again applied for release from duty and for permission to 
return to the bosom of his Order. After much delay he 
at last obtained release. 

In the whole course of my troubled life, I never felt more 
anxious than during the months that intervened between the 
return of Bishop Miége from South America and last Mon- 
day. On Monday last I took a last farewell of one whom 
I honored as a noble Christian Bishop and the kindest and 
best of men... 

The man who labored in the vineyard of the Catholic 
Church of Kansas for a quarter of a century has gone back 
to the holy family that adopted him in his youth. May the 
blessing of Heaven fall upon his soul !® 


The resolutions adopted on January 10, 1875, at a meeting of 
the Catholics of Leavenworth are but another testimonial of 
what Bishop Miége had meant to his people.'® 

“Having resigned the miter there seems to have been a holy 
emulation among the Province of Lyons'! to which Miége as 
Vicar Apostolic belonged, the Mission of New Orleans, a de- 
pendant of the Province of Lyons, and the Province of Missouri 
as to who should possess so valuable a treasure.” Since the 
Father General had left the matter to his choice Father Miége, 
though ready to go where God willed, expressed a wish to be 
attached to the Missouri Province. His desire was granted. 
After spending several weeks in St. Louis he was summoned to 


"Leavenworth Daily Times. December 20, 1874. 
*Copy of Resolutions appended, (IA). 
"Garin, op. cit., p. 212. 
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Woodstock College, Maryland, where he was to be spiritual 
Father to the Scholastics from 1875 to 1877. He made his 
solemn Vows in the Society of Jesus, August 15, 1875, at 
Worcester College.!* 

On April 5, 1877, an agreement was made between Bishop 
Caspar Borgess of Detroit and the Provincial of the Jesuits. In 
effect it provided that the Cathedral of Saints Peter and Paul 
and the adjoining residence were to be transferred to the Jesuit 
Fathers under the condition that they establish and maintain in 
the city of Detroit a college or school for the education of youth. 
Father Miége’s success as an administrator, his scholarly ability 
and deep religious spirit recommended him as being most capable 
to begin the new undertaking. On June 1, 1877, he with three 
other Jesuits arrived in Detroit.'* 

Father Michael Speich, S.J., one of the few living contempo- 
raries of the former Bishop, spent two years of his scholasticate 
at Detroit while Father Miége was Rector. He recalls the 
amusement of some fellow scholastics who served the Rector’s 
Mass on the one occasion on which he betrayed his former 
episcopal dignity. On turning toward the congregation he said 
“Pax Vobis” and then in consternation tried to rub out the 
salutation with a frantic movement of his hand. Twenty-three 
years in the prelacy had failed to lessen in Father Miége a 
simplicity of manner that endeared him especially to youth. In 
retrospect Father Speich says, “As a scholastic I always tried 
to hear his simple, fatherly talks to the boys on Saturday,” and 
again, “Father Miége would not permit anyone except himself 
to say the children’s Mass on Sunday.’ 


*L. Bushart to Mr. Conway, May 14, 1884, (IA). 
Woodstock Letters, L: 303-304. 
“Communicated by the Rev. Michael Speich, S.J., Florissant, Missouri. 











CHAPTER X 
Last Days, 1880-1884 


In 1880 Father Miége again returned to Woodstock to be 
Spiritual Father. Three years later he suffered a stroke of 
paralysis to which were added the sufferings of palsy and dropsy. 
For months he could not say Mass but at Christmas time of 
1883 he wrote to Father Defouri, ““Thank God, I can now say 
Mass. I am wheeled to the altar and then I can get along. 
This is my greatest consolation. Pray for me.”? Later, a 
frightful burn, the result of an accident deprived him of the 
full use of his hands. 

On July 20, 1884, his brother Jesuits surrounded his deathbed 
and heard the answer of the dying missionary to the Father 
Provincial’s, ““What advice shall I give from you to the young 
men gathered around?” “Tell them to be charitable.” The 
end came on July 21, 1884, and the Order that he had loved so 
well during life buried the pioneer Vicar Apostolic among his 
own in the Jesuit cemetery at Woodstock, Maryland. 

As to an estimate of the man it can be found in the writings 
of contemporaries. A brother Religious, Father Ponziglione 
wrote of him: 


It was my lot to accompany Father Miége in many of his 
travels especially when going to give Confirmation, and I 
always found in him the same man, kind, amiable . 
edifying. . . . Ostentation he had none and far from claim- 
ing any distinction on account of his high character he would 
help us cook the meals and would go through all the drudgery 
of camp life. In spite of all the distractions . . . indis- 
pensable with those who are bound to be so much out of 
doors he was always very careful of giving due time to mental 
prayer, and the recital of his Breviary. Charity was emi- 
nent in him. The poor knew it and were very familiar with 
him ... he was always willing to listen to them, to give 
them advice, to divide with them whatever he had so that 
the calls he received from such people were very frequent.® 


"Defouri to Ponziglione, May 3, 1884, (IA). 
*Garin, op. cit., p. 236. 
Woodstock Letters, XIII: 395, gives July 20 as the date of the Bishop’s 
death. : 
*Ponziglione to Bushart, May 7, 1884, (IA). 
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A priest who lived with him could say: “He was essentially 
a business man; with the highest attainments of the heart and 
mind he joined an invincible humility. All he left behind him 
were monuments; still he never referred to anything that might 
flatter him. He worked for God and from God alone he ex- 
pected the reward.”* Then there is the opinion of a business 
associate and a parishioner, James McGonigle: 

He had the rare gift of being able to adjust himself to 
humors and characters. But one of his finest characteristics 
was the depth of his sympathy, springing from a broad, 
warm, human heart. . . . He was a remarkably handsome 
man with a commanding appearance whose presence would 
attract attention. He possessed a fine mind and was one of 
the most lovable of men. The most humble of his parish- 
ioners could always get his attention and be treated with the 
utmost courtesy and kindness.® 


The foregoing quotations show two salient characteristics, 
charity and simplicity. Coincidental, then, is the opinion of five 
living contemporaries of the Vicar Apostolic who all answered 
“charity and simplicity” to the question, “What were the pre- 
dominant traits of Bishop Miége?’® No finer tribute could be 
paid the simplicity of the Jesuit prelate than that which Father 
Anton Kuhls has left in his reminiscences: 


The first year of my career in this place (Wyandotte 
County, Kansas) I had only one room and one small lounge. 
Two distinguished visitors came one afternoon, no one less 
than Bishop Miége and his old friend, Bishop Lamy, of 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. For supper we had a cup of coffee, 
some cold ham and bread. I sent to the Garno House, our 
only hotel, for a night’s lodging for my guests. They talked 
over their Western experiences and smoked a cigar but made 
no move to start for the hotel. I remonstrated with them 
as best I could, pointing to my scanty lounge two feet wide 
as inadequate for a man of 280 pounds [sic] the weight of 
Bishop Miége. All to no purpose. They declared they were 
provided for. At ten o’clock p. m. they went to the chapel 
for their night prayers. When through, they came back, 


‘Defouri to Ponziglione, May 3, 1884, (IA). 

®"McGonigle, op. cit., IX: 159. 

*Communicated by the Reverend Michael Speich, S.J., of Florissant; the 
Reverend John Mathery, S.J., of St. Louis; Sister Clotilda and Sister 
Scholastica of Leavenworth, and Mr. John Roche of Leavenworth. 
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turned two chairs on the floor for pillows or head rests and 
both stretched their tired limbs on the hard wooden floor. 
Bishop Lamy turned a good many times, but the Bishop east 
of the Rocky Mountains stood it like a brave soldier ac- 
casionally giving his partner a gentle digging with his elbows, 
telling him to be quiet for fear of waking the sick Father— 
meaning your humble servant who was suffering with bilious 
fever. I heard it just the same, for such a heroic act of 
mortification kept me from sleeping and was the best and 
most impressive sermon ever preached to me on practical 
mortification. . . . Bishop Miége not long afterwards called 
at my place to go to Shawneetown for Confirmation. I 
proposed to send to Kansas City, Missouri, for a carriage as 
we had none in our town. “Oh, no,” he remarked, “Mr. 
John Waller has two mules and a lumber wagon. Put a 
rocking chair in it and the carriage is ready for the Bishop.” 
So it had to be. The Shawneetown folks had arranged to 
receive the Bishop royally. Some thirty farmers came on 
horseback to meet [him]. They passed the lumber wagon 
and the old gentleman with the white duster, not suspecting 
this to be the Bishop. On they galloped and went as far 
as the Kaw river without finding [their prospective guest]. 
When they returned to Shawnee they saw the man in the 
white duster sitting out doors smoking a cigar. [The 
Bishop] was so well pleased with this little adventure that 
he treated all the riders with a cigar. It was a great treat 
and all enjoyed it, except the man at the cannon, who was 
to fire the cannon as soon as the [prelate] came into sight. 
He made up for it next day, firing that cannon to his heart’s 
content.? 


The man’s actions, which portray the real self, give a closer 
insight into his personality which must have been a singularly 
genial one. It was not uncommon to see Bishop Miége seated 
on his front porch of an evening surrounded by men from Fort 
Leavenworth who had stopped to talk with him on their way 
home from work.’ It is a tradition that when Major Hunt, 
Edward Carroll, Peter O’Farrell and John Hannon came in the 
evening at eight o'clock for a chat with the Bishop they under- 


*Kuhls, Rev. Anton, 4 Few Reminiscences of Forty Years in Wyandotte 
County, Kansas, pp. 30-31. In 1863 Anton Kuhls was ordained a priest in 
Leavenworth by Bishop Miége; the year following, October, 1864, he was 
sent to Wyandotte, now Kansas City, Kansas. He was the first priest 
resident there. (Catholic Register, Kansas City, Missouri, Feb. 1923). 

“Communicated by Sister Clotilda, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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stood that nine o’clock was the hour of departure. At that time 
the Bishop’s household assembled for the “Litanies’.® This 
was not the only one of the Jesuit customs observed by the 
Bishop. His faithfulness to other Spiritual Exercises as a son 
of Ignatius has indisputable proof in the influence exercised on 
those priests who lived with him. Father J. F. Cunningham 
was ordained at Leavenworth in 1865; thirty-three years later 
he was consecrated Bishop of Concordia. As a Bishop he was 
asked why he made a visit each day to the Blessed Sacrament 
just before noon and he replied that he was making his Examen, 
a practice he had retained since the days he lived at the cathedral 
rectory with Bishop Miége.!° 

With his appointment as Vicar Apostolic Father Miége had 
received this counsel from the Father General of the Jesuits... 
“you will avoid lording it over the clergy. ... You will think 

. above everything else of the Missionaries so as to preserve 
them spiritually and physically. See to it that your government 
be spiritual, mild, exact.’”!! Even so did the Bishop conduct 
himself toward his subordinates. His pen was never dipped in 
acid when he wrote to his clergy.12 Yet there was no palliation 
when abuses had to be corrected. It has been told of him that 
when he found it necessary to reprimand one of his priests he 
called him and said, “Now, see here Father ————, I have heard 
this about you. It will have to stop or I will suspend you.” 
The priest in question was made to feel that that ended the 
matter as the Bishop handed him a cigar with, “Let us forget 
about it.’’!% 

Even while he was living in Kansas there was an appreciation 
of the spiritual worth of John Baptist Miége. In 1855 Father 
W. Emonds of Council Bluffs wrote, “As regards the sending 
of a priest, please refer to John B. Miége . . . a saintly Bishop 
with whom you have made an acquaintance.”!* 


*Communicated by Monsignor Joseph A. Shorter, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
*Communicated by the Reverend John Mathery, S.J., of St. Louis. 

J. F. Cunningham was born in 1842, County Kerry, Ireland. He made 
his studies at St. Benedict’s, Atchison, and St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. He was ordained at Leavenworth, August 8, 1865, consecrated 
Bishop of Concordia, September 21, 1898. (Catholic Encyclopedia, IV: 207). 

“Garraghan, op. cit., pp. 45-46. 

“Kuhls, of. cit., p. 31. 

*Communicated by Bishop Francis Johannes, Kansas City, Kansas. 
*Note signed by W. Emonds, Council Bluffs, July 10, 1855, (IA). 
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Possessing as he did the happy combination of Alpine virility, 
proper to the Savoyards, tempered by a French finesse of manner 
and an imposing yet difficult bearing, he was peculiarly fitted 
to be the first resident ecclesiastical superior of a virgin country 
called the Great Plains. 

This theses has attempted to present the life of John Baptist 
Miége as a study in frontier history. His life is a study of this 
particular period because it reflects the whole round of frontier 
activity. 

In his career as Vicar Apostolic can be found all that was best 
in the characteristics of the pioneer, self sacrifice, suffering, 
energy, initiative, ruggedness, fortitude, and versatility. In 
laying the foundation for Catholicism in Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Colorado he did the work of a pioneer, clearing the way, break- 
ing the soil, and forming a solid if unpretentious groundwork 
on which his successors could and did build. 

He did more than adapt himself to pioneering ways, he up- 
lifted them. He brought a refining influence into the careless, 
unorganized life of the territory by the establishment of acad- 
emies conducted by religious. His presence in Kansas supplied 
a moral and intellectual force during an epoch of fraud, law- 
lessness and terror. By training and by birth he was admirably 
fitted to supply this force. As a Jesuit schooled in the knowledge 
of human nature he could appreciate the difficulties of the con- 
glomerate group of settlers that surged into the new territory; 
this ability to understand and sympathize rendered his influence 
most effective. As a European with a detached viewpoint he 
could give to opposing factions advice that was free from any 
sectional antagonism. 

Finally, he had a genius for friendship; it included the young 
and the old, the cultured and illiterate, those of his own fold 
and those outside it. This factor, unimportant as it may seem, was 
most significant in neutralizing the loneliness of the frontier. 

No monumental achievements are attributed to Bishop Miége. 
His interests were as wide as the territory he governed. His 
chief contribution to the West can never be fully evaluated nor 
measured because it is of its nature intangible, spiritual. In a 
hidden way it worked for the welfare of many. This was Bishop 
Miége’s personal influence emanating from personal holiness. 
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APPENDIX A 
RIGHT REVEREND BISHOP MIEGE 


At a meeting of the Catholics of Leavenworth City, Kansas, held on the 
10th day of January, 1875, the following resolutions regarding the de- 
parture of Right Reverend Bishop Miége from among us were unanimously 
adopted—WHEREAS in the exercise of a just and legitimate power, our 
much loved Bishop has been called from a diocese which has so richly 
repaid the benefit of his untiring zeal, his fervent piety, and his penetrating 
sagacity exercised during more than twenty years of arduous duty which 
have brought out of a choatic wilderness a living tangible spiritual power: 
Be it therefore 
RESOLVED: That we his humble parishioners meet this change with 
heavy hearts and saddened spirits; that our warmest love and sympathies 
and affections follow him into his new sphere of duty. 
RESOLVED: That in his departure the Catholics of Kansas lose a faithful 
shepherd, whose eye was ever open to the spiritual interests and advance- 
ment of his flock; a wise counselor, whose clear, sound, sagacious advice 
was never withheld from those who sought it, and a sincere and devoted 
friend whose unswerving fidelity to the claims of friendship was the wonder 
and admiration of all who were brought within its circle. 
RESOLVED: That while as loyal Catholics we submit, as is our duty, to 
the necessity which has made this step necessary or desirable, we still 
deplore the circumstances which have induced our beloved Bishop to 
resign the high dignity of the Episcopacy and retire to the humble walks 
and duties of his Order, that, inasmuch as the step has been taken and we 
have not been consulted therein, while deploring his determination, our 
warmest affections shall go with him wheresoever duty shall call him, our 
profoundest respect and deepest gratitude shall follow him while life shall 
last; and our love and respect for him as Catholics is shared by the people 
of Kansas generally, who, in the past twenty years have learned to know 
him for his sterling worth and energy in the up-building of the material in- 
terests of the state; his devotion to its people and to their interests during 
the many struggles that have marked the history of our young Common- 
wealth. 
RESOLVED: That we cheerfully acquiesce in the selection of the Right 
Reverend Bishop Fink as the successor of Bishop Miége and in giving him 
our cordial support and just obedience we will but recognize the judgment 
of our former Bishop in his selection. 
RESOLVED: That a copy of these resolutions correctly engrossed be for- 
warded to the Rt. Rev. Bishop Miége at St. Louis, Missouri, by the 
committee. 

Signed by: 


OwEN DUFFY James A. McCGONIGLE 
THOMAS P. FENLON EDMUND WALSH 
JoHN HANNAN M. S. THOMAS 
EDWARD CARROLL Epwarp MorcaNn 
THOMAS JONES JoHn McCormick 


MICHAEL GREELISH PATRICK GILSTON 
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His Eminence Cardinal Hayes was the guest of honor at the 
annual meeting of the United States Catholic Historical Society, 
which was held on Monday evening, October 30, 1933, in the 
Centre Club, 120 Central Park South, and which was attended by 
four hundred men and women who are interested in the work of 
the Society. 

Frederic J. Fuller, vice president of the Society presided in 
the absence of the president, Percy J. King, and presented as the 
guest speaker Dr. Richard J. Purcell, Professor of History at the 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. Dr. Purcell read an in- 
teresting paper on “Early New York Schoolmasters.” 

At a brief business meeting preceding the more formal session, 
the executive council of the Society presented a ticket of officers 
for approval. The election of the following officers was 
unanimous : 

Honorary president, His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
D.D.; president, Percy J. King; vice president, Frederic J. Fuller; 
treasurer, Henry Ridder recording secretary, Arthur F. J. Rémy, 
Ph.D.; corresponding secretary, the Rev. James E. Noonan; ex- 
ecutive secretary, E. P. Herbermann; librarian, the Right Rev. 
Monsignor Joseph F. Delany, D.D.; Trustees, the Rev. Thomas 
P, Phelan, Joseph F. Keany, Dennis C. Fauss, Thomas F. Meehan, 
the Right Rev. Monsignor John P. Chidwick, D.D., the Rev. 
Brother Thomas; Councilors, Edward J. McGuire, Arthur 
Kenedy, William J. Amend, the Rev. F. X. Talbot, S.J., John 
W. Kehoe, Joseph H. McGuire, Thomas F. Woodlock. 

At the close of the meeting the Cardinal, who is the honorary 
president of the Society, informally addressed the members and 
guests, highly commending the work the Society is doing in 
delving into the Catholic history of our country, bringing to light 
neglected and little known records and documents that show the 
part Catholics have taken in the civil and military history of 
America, and the contributions that Catholics have made to the 
educational and cultural progress of the nation. 

The Cardinal singled out for special praise the editor of the 
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publications of the United States Catholic Historical Society, 
Thomas F. Meehan as one of the outstanding Catholic historians 
of the country. The Cardinal said he had received the latest 
volume of the Society’s HistorrcaL REcorDS AND STUDIES, and 
would “read it in preference to any of the best sellers they have 
in the United States.” His Eminence recommended to his hearers 
two books of historical as well as biographical interest that he had 
recently read. These books told of the lives of two heroic persons, 
one a man and the other a woman, both of whom died in 1867. 
One is a book on the life of Dr. Levi Silliman Ives, a former 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of North Carolina who became a con- 
vert to the Catholic Church, and devoted his life thereafter to 
works of charity, and the other book a life of the Blessed Mary of 
St. Euphrasia Pelleti¢re, foundress of the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd. 


ANNUAL ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The annual election of officers of the United States Catholic 
Historical Society was held at the Center Club, on the evening 
of June 6, 1934, President Percy J. King presiding, and the 
following officers were selected for the ensuing year: Honorary 
president, His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, D.D.; president, 
Percy J. King; vice president, Frederic J. Fuller; treasurer, Henry 
Ridder; recording secretary, Arthur F. J. Remy, Ph.D.; cor- 
responding secretary, the Rev. James E. Noonan; executive secre- 
tary, E. P. Herbermann; librarian, the Right Rev. Monsignor 
Joseph F. Delany, D.D.; Trustees, the Rev. Thomas P. Phelan, 
Joseph F. Keany, Dennis C. Fauss, Thomas F. Meehan, the Rev. 
Brother Thomas, Thomas F. Woodlock; Councilors, the Right 
Rev. Monsignor John P. Chidwick, D.D., Edward J. McGuire, 
Arthur Kenedy, William J. Amend, the Rev. F. X. Talbot, S.J., 
John W. Kehoe, Joseph H. McGuire. 

The treasurer, Henry Ridder, made a most satisfactory report 
of the Society’s finances, which in spite of the current depression 
showed a very substantial amount in bank for the promotion of the 
Society’s program. : 

Mr. King in a brief address reviewed the results of the year 
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which included the addition of a number of new members to the 
roll; assistance in the tercentenary celebration of the founding of 
the colony of Lord Baltimore in Maryland, and the publication of 
the Monograph on the first permanent Jesuit mission in North 
America which is detailed in the volume giving the history of 
Father Gonzalo de Tapia, S.J., by the Rev. W. Eugene Shiels, S.J. 
This had received splendid praise from historical critics here and in 
Europe. 

Mr. King announced that a legacy of $500 had been left the 
Society by the late Michael J. Keilty, a merchant of Geneva, N. Y., 
and long one of its members. This is the second legacy given the 
Society, the other being $200 from the late Miss Rosine 
Parmentier, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This year, Mr. King said, was the golden jubilee of the Society's 
organization and a proper celebration of that event would be ar- 
ranged for a date in November. 

Among those present at the meeting was Edwin L. Edgerly, who 
was present at the gathering at which the Society was organized 
fifty years ago. He gave a very entertaining account of what 
happened then and personal reminiscences of many friends among 
the distinguished founders. 
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